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PREFACE 



During the 1980s U.S. public education, both K-12 and higher 
education, experienced enormous societal pressure. Realizing that 
the nation was losing its supremacy in international economic sys- 
tem, Americans scrutinized and criticized all facets of society and 
proferred recommendations for substantial changes. A series of na- 
tional, regional, and state commissions was established for the pur- 
pose of reforming public education. Buttressed by a variety of other 
societal forces, including political, economic, legal, and equity issues, 
these study commissions often provided the focus and unity neces- 
sary to encourage and rationalize school reform initiatives in state 
legislatures. 

Most of the state school reform programs recognized that the 
classroom teacher was the key component in the educational process, 
and legislative actions included provisions designed to attract and 
retain high-quality instructional personnel. State legislatures com- 
monly addressed a variety of instructional personnel issues. iMany of 
these issues concerned establishing or increasing academic eligibility 
standards for candidates seeking admission into the teaching profes- 
sion. Others included working conditions, administrative and instruc- 
tional support services, and teacher education programs. Nearly all 
state legislatures addressed issues of teacher compensation. Merit pay 
plans, career ladder programs, and other teacher compensation sys- 
tems were widely debated and occasionally enacted by state legisla- 
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turcs. This yearbook reviews and reflects upon the recent upheaval 
and its effects upon teacher compensation, supply and demand of 
classroom teachers, quality of instructional personnel, teacher retire- 
ment systems, and related issues. 

Chapter 1, by Patricia Anthony, analyzes teachers in the economic 
system of the nation. Anthony provides a historical perspective of 
the economic status of teachers as well as an in-depth examination of 
teacher salaries during the 1980s. She also addresses issues directly 
related to the economic status of teachers, including marital status, 
outside employment, and working conditions. The issue of teacher 
supply and demand is integrated with issues affecting the current 
economic status of teachers. Anthony concludes with a discussion 
of the long-term effect that inadequate teacher salaries may have 
upon the quality of public education. 

In Chapter 2 K. Forbis Jordan discusses teacher education recom- 
mendations derived from the series of national school reform reports, 
focusing on the recommendations regarding teacher preparation and 
the role of the teacher in the school. Specifically, he analyzes eleven 
major school reform reports in regard to composition of reform 
group, recommended teacher preparation program, certification/ 
licensing/career ladders, recruitment, salaries, and teacher role and 
environment. Jordan concludes with a discussion of the consistencies 
and inconsistencies of the reports plus an identification of unresolved 
problems and issues. 

The perennial debate regarding the supply of teachers for public 
elementary and secondary education is presented in Chapter 3 by 
James N. Fox. He discusses both research reports providing evidence 
that there will be a considerable shortage of teachers in the late 
1980s and continuing into the 1990s, and studies suggesting that 
there will be no shortage of teachers Lor the foreseeable future. Fox 
persuasively argues that three problems hobble the accurate projec- 
tion of teacher supply: elusive demand, complex supply, and varied 
definitions of teacher quality. Regardless of whether these problems 
can be overcome, he observes that over one million teachers will be 
hired during the next several years and challenges policymakers to 
employ a backward-linking strategy to identify and attract quality 
teachers into the profession. 

In Chapter 4 Stephen B. Lawton poses the question: "Why is it 
that the United States is experiencing a shortage of teachers, particu- 
larly in mathematics and science, yet Canada has a surplus of teach- 
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crs and has experienced little difficulty in finding qualified teachers 
in all areas?" in striving to answer that question, Lawun broadened 
his study to include several other countries. While he concludes that 
Canadian teachers receive significantly greater compensation than do 
their American counterparts, which partially accounts fjv Canadian 
university graduates seeking entry into teaching, Lawton suggests 
that a review of international data shows that well-qualified people 
can be attracted to teaching, even in areas of relatively short supply. 

Restructured teacher compensation systems are analyzed and dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5 by Betty Malen, Michael J. Murphy, and Ann 
Weaver Hart. The authors evaluate three incentive strategies-merit 
pay, expanded jobs, and redesigned jobs-regarding their central fea- 
tures, initial effects, and potential for achieving the desired out- 
conies. Also highlighted are the implications for those responsible for 
allocating resources for the purpose of reforming teacher compensa- 
tion systems. Malen, Murphy, and Hart raise compelling questions 
about the use of merit pay while suggesting other strategies that are 
fiscally prudent and defensible. 

In Chapter 6, Lloyd E. Frohreich reviews the issues and potential 
solutions rela;ing to implementation of merit pay systems by school 
districts. He defines merit pay systems, discusses an array of theory 
and merit pay issues, and presents a proposed teacher incentive and 
compensation decision model. While Frohreich indicates that re- 
search generally favors the perspective of those who are opposed to 
merit pay systems, he suggests that the issue is not as bleak as has 
been indicated by several literature sources. Frohreich recommends 
that considerable additional research should be conducted in such 
areas as teacher motivation and satisfaction and how participatory 
management relates to motivation and organizational productivity 
within schooh. 

Stephen L. Jacobson provides in Chapter 7 a theoretical analysis 
of merit pay and its effects upon teaching as a career. According to 
Jacobson, merit pay proposals are hased on two assumptions: 
that teachers are motivated primarily by monetary rewards, and \l) 
that the opportunity for extra compensation can motivate teachers' 
behavior throughout their teaching careers. Jacobson uses Herzberg's 
two-factor theory and Vroom's expectancy theory to examine these 
assumptions and also reviews the Holmes Group Report and The 
Report of the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession r r- 
garding merit pay issues. Contrary to certain assumptions supporting 
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merit pay, he finds that teachers appear to be motivated largely by 
intrinsic rewards rather than by monetary benefits. He suggests that 
reflecting experience-related differences in teacher preferences is 
more likely to effect meaningful change than implementing merit 
pay schemes. 

In Chapter 8 Bruce A. Peseau presents a compelling argument that 
most teacher education programs are funded at poverty levels by the 
nation's colleges and universities. Pe:eau develops an analogy of the 
concepts of adequacy and equity between the funding of K-12 and 
higher education programs. He suggests that state legislatures have 
failed to provide budget oversight in higher education appropriations 
as they affect teacher education. Peseau believes that with the ab- 
r .nee of external program review agencies, higher education admin- 
istrators will continue to fund teacher education programs meagerly. 

In Chapter 9 Joseph C. Beckham reviews federal statutes and case 
law from federal and state courts regarding wage and salary equity 
for both public and private employees. Beckham suggests that fed- 
eral statutory law has not been judicially interpreted to compel wide- 
spread reform of wage inequities among professional employees in 
educational institutions. He maintains that the difficulty in establish- 
ing proof of discriminatory intent and judicial acceptance of em- 
ployer defenses predicated on the influence of market forces have 
virtually eliminated discrimination suits based upon theories of com- 
parable worth. However, Beckham believes that studies of compar- 
able worth will continue to be conducted by state legislatures for the 
purpose of eliminating gender-based discrimination. 

Eugene McLoone discusses teacher retirement systems in Chapter 
10 and provides a historical review of major studies conducted in the 
area. He also gives an in-depth analysis of the current issues and 
potential problems facing many state teacher retirement programs, 
addressing policy issues, integration of social security and state 
teacher retirement systems, benefit levels, portability and vesting, 
investment policy, inflation retirement plans, and the ratio of depen- 
dent aged to working population. 

In Chapter 11 Richard G. Salmon discusses teacher compensation 
during the recent era of public school reform, providing an analysis 
of teacher salary data from both a national and a regional perspec- 
tive. He indicates that although average annual salaries paid class- 
room teachers have grown significantly from 1976-77 to 1986-87, 
adjustment for price inflation reduces the gain to a modest 5.95 per- 
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cent. Over that same eleven-year period the fiscal effort made by the 
nation and most states has declined, Salmon also notes that the fiscal 
position of teachers relative to other occupations has remained re- 
markably constant over considerable time. 

The editors of this yearbook want to extend special thanks for 
assistance given in preparation of manuscript by Faye Finney of 
Western Kentucky University. Ms. Finney's contributions included 
technical editing of the entire manuscript, coordination with the vari- 
ous authors, and communication with the publisher. Without her 
tireless devotion, the task would not have been completed. 



Bowling Green, Kentucky 
September 10, 1987 



K. A. 
D. M. 



INTRODUCTION 

Observations on Teachers 1 
Economic Subsidies 

Kern Alexander 



Myriad jconomic and social constraints affect the adequacy of com- 
pensation of public schoolteachers in America today. One predomi- 
nant and underlying factor is the citizenry's general view of the 
importance of the public school system. At the heart of that system 
is, of course, the quality of the teaching staff, the single most impor- 
tant element in determining the level of learning. Because they are 
dependent on government tax support for their well-being, however, 
teachers receive only marginal compensation-marginal in that most 
public schools are so precariously fiscally balanced that a slight shift 
in funding can deprive the students of an efficient level of teaching 
knowledge and expertise. This book examines the flow of capital 
between the state and the teacher. 

The quality of the teaching force is largely determined by the pay 
that teachers receive. Whereas employment in other sectors can yield 
a net gain in income over a lifetime, teachers must consider the costs 
of "alternatives forgone" when deciding whether to remain in the 
public schools. The problem of determining the level and adequacies 
of pay, endemic to the issue of public school finance, is not new. In 
1927 Ellwood Cubberley observed that "it has always been easier to 
secure adequate pay for policemen, firemen, city hall clerks, and gen- 
eral municipal employees than for teachers. He noted that during 
the post-World War I era, the nation's economy developed in such a 
way that wages of carpenters, plumbers, painters, bricklayers, and 
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other private-sector employees rose steadily, without a corresponding 
increase in wages for teachers Cubberley concluded that the increased 
cost of education, whi'e real, was actually being absorbed in a lower- 
ing of the teachers' standard of living: 44 In the purchase of what we 
eat and wear and in the rent we pay the increased cost, but not for 
education, as the teachers *here help pay the increased cost of pro- 
ducing an output— teaching— which the public enjoys at a lower rela- 
tive cost than it does almost any other thing it buys." 2 

Cubberley's point is obvious, yet quite cogent, motivating us to 
think not only about the economic status of public schoolteachers, 
but also about improvement in the quality of the schools, generally. 
Importantly, it compels us to consider how much should be paid and 
who should pay it. Since the early 1980s several states have launched 
drives to improve the effectiveness of the public schools through a 
host of legislative requirements. Some legislatures have increased 
funding, but many have done little to raise the general level of sup- 
port. On one hand, they modify the system to give the public better 
schools yet, on the other hand, they fail to provide a corollary or 
commensurate increase in funding. Thus the public school, as an 
entity, may absorb the increased costs by making internal organiza- 
tional adjustments or, alternatively, the schoolteachers themselves 
may absorb the added costs. Effectively, then, to some undefined 
extent, public school teachers personally subsidize the improvements 
in education from which the taxpayers benefit but do not choose to 
ameliorate through increased taxes. 

Much has been said about the lack of productivity of the public 
schools. Recently, federal governmental leaders and the business com- 
munity, in particular, have expressed the need for and expectation of 
greater efficiency and productivity. If teachers' compensate i is to 
be increased, they argue, there should be a corresponding increase in 
the marginal value of the education received. Th^ assumption is that 
higher salaries will motivate teachers to work harder and enable the 
public schools to hire better educated teachers, both of which will 
result in measurable educational gains. It is on this basis that merit 
pay is rationalized, the idea being that by providing categorical pay 
increases for teachers who exhibit measurably better performance, 
educational productivity will improve. Thus merit pay assumes that 
improvements in education will result from subsidizing some— but 
not all- teachers for their outstanding efforts. The inevitable corol- 
lary assumption is that other teachers will strive to be meritorious 
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but will fall short of the predetermined merit goal so will not be 
rewarded. These are the teachers who must personally subsidize the 
improvements and attendant costs they make to public education. 
Therefore, the costs of increased educational productivity are borne 
by both the state and the meritorious or nonmeritorious teachers 
who receive no financial incentive. 

In a larger sense, macroeconomic forces have considerable influ- 
ence on the balance between the costs of education supported by the 
public and private sectors. There is always a high degree of recep- 
tivity to distributing the costs of public operations among various 
segments of our society. Sometimes these costs are shifted to the 
"workers," as in the aforementioned case of teachers. At other times 
the costs may be shifted to the "users" of the public service, for ex- 
ample through increasing public college tuition or charging fees for 
the use of school labs and textbooks. In other instances shifts occur 
as costs of government are channeled from economic class to class 
through changes in the tax structure; the federal government's recent 
tax reforms moved the burden from the more affluent to persons in 
lower income levels. It is difficult to determine precisely where the 
burden of costs of a governmental service will finally rest. But, as 
Musgrave observed, "it must be recognized that in the end, the entire 
tax burden must be borne by individuals." 3 Seldom does altruism 
overcome the innate propensity of individuals to push the burden 
off to someone else in society, because increases in public school 
costs require greater outlays of public funds, and sometimes tax 
increases, there is a strong tendency for taxpayers to shift the burden 
away from themselves to either the users (students) or he workers 
(teachers). 

This type of cost shifting has occurred in several states where the 
legislatures have attempted to lengthen the school day without pro- 
viding a corresponding increase in funding. In 1983, for instance, the 
Florida senate proposed to lengthen the school day from six to seven 
periods but with no increase in funding for teachers' salaries and 
other operations. Apparently the rationale was that teachers were at 
school during that time anyway, and it would not inconvenience 
them to teach one additional hour each day. 

Annually, legislators propose bills that would require students (or 
parents) to pay for fees for labs, transportation, use of library, text- 
books, and other services and materials. Attempting to shift costs to 
students in this fashion shows the legislators' failure to understand 
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and value education as a public good, meriting the allocation of state 
resources derived from general taxation. Some lawmakers believe 
that the student as user or consumer should bear a large portion of 
the costs of public education. To correct this, the citizenry must be 
of the general conviction that the "externalities" or "social spill- 
overs" from education are sufficient to justify total financing of pub- 
lic schools from tax sources. 

A reluctance to provide teachers with higher pay may also occur as 
a result of shifting the tax burden from the more affluent, better edu- 
cated to the poorer, less educated segment of the population. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has noted that universal education by its very assump- 
tion and nature has caused discomfort among the more affluent and 
propertied classes of cur society: He observes that , . it has always 
been the habit of privileged groups to deny the oppressed classes 
every opportunity for the cultivation of innate capacities . . .;" 4 and, 
if government does actually redress the needs of the lower class, the 
tendency is for the upper classes to structure a tax system in which 
the lower and middle classes pay for the services. 

Most state tax structures are regressive, and much of public school 
revenue is dependent on the even more regressive property tax. More- 
over, the middle and lower classes often reject funding for public 
schools that would go toward providing reasonable compensation for 
teachers. For so long as teachers' pay is closely linked to regressive 
tax structures, which generally make the most demands of the poorly 
educated, low income segment of the population, little change is 
likely to come about in the overall economic status of teachers. 

In The Next American Frontier Robert Reich notes that Ameri- 
cans tend to divide the dimensions of our national life into two broad 
areas, the realm of government and politics and the realm of business 
and economics, restricting our concerns about social justice to the 
first realm and our concerns about economic prosperity to the sec- 
ond. 5 Within the former realm lies our civic concern for welfare, 
democratic participation, sharing of wealth, and the commonwealth. 
On this aspect th^ public common schools are premised. The business 
culture, on the other hand, calls for individualism, freedom, and com- 
petition. The profit motive is the holy grail, and collectivism is an 
anathema. To provide incentives for the aggressive and competitive 
spirit is the desired goal of government. Reich observes that these 
two spheres are becoming less distinguishable in our society, as 
aspects of each spill over to the other. This phenomenon applies to 
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the public schools in numerous ways, the most obvious of which is 
the ageless issue of whether education should be a public- or private- 
sector activity. 

Some Americans maintain that complete privatization of educa- 
tion is desirable and that society should be deschooled or that educa- 
tion should be left to a market economy to be purchased at whatever 
price supply and demand will permit. Others advocate some govern- 
ment financing supplemented with individual financing to be pur- 
chased at prices established by competitive schools operating in a 
largely unregulated economy. This is the voucher, or tuition tax 
credit, school of thought, which represents a peculiar amalgam of 
public financing and private entrepreneurial initiative. With certain 
of these mixtures of funding and control, the private and the pub- 
lic spheres may become largely indistinguishable. But whether the 
schools are public or private, there persists the issue of funding and 
ultimately the relative importance of the human resources provided 
by the knowledge and skills of the teacher. The extent to which the 
teacher is forced to subsidize the educational enterprise is present 
regardless of the nature of the school. 

Teachers' subsidization of public education is largely passive. When 
educational costs rise, either through inflation or additional services, 
and teachers do not receive a corresponding increase in wages or 
benefits, then their subsidization of the public schools automatically 
rises. To shift increased costs of public education to the taxpayers, 
local school boards or legislatures must levy taxes that will address 
the rising costs. Legislative or constitutional provisions requiring ref- 
erenda at the state or local level further increase the difficulty of 
public assumption of costs. 

Whether the citizenry is willing to subsidize its appropriate share 
of educational costs is speculative and dependent on one's philosoph- 
ical view of public education in the economy. That which is "appro- 
priate" may vary greatly on a broad spectrum between the liberal 
and conservative views of education. The more liberal viewpoint, as 
enunciated by John Kenneth Galbraith, asserts that the affluent soci- 
ety has been undermined by a calculated starvation of the public sec- 
tor. He observes that Americans have viewed some of the most trivial 
commodities "with pride," while conversely viewing "some of the 
most significant and civilizing services," such as education, as a "bur- 
den to be discharged or paid for with regret." Galbraith condemns 
the "failure to keep public services in minimal relation to private 
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production" and maintains that there is a necessity to maintain a 
"social balance" between the two. 6 

The appropriate balance is seen to be entirely different by those 
on the more conservative end of the ideological spectrum. Milton and 
Rose Friedman maintain that the effectiveness of education is re- 
duced as the government's role increases. They argue that education 
is "another example, like Social Security, of the common element in 

authoritarian and socialist philosophies The establishment of the 

school system in the United States is an island of socialism in a free 
market sea reflected only to a very minor extent the early emergence 
among intellectuals of a distrust of the market and of voluntary ex- 
change." 7 In their view, more government financing leads to objec- 
tionable governmental control, which can be remedied only by vest- 
ing authority over the schools almost exclusively with the parents or 
private school authorities. 

Whether schooling takes place in public or private schools, though, 
teachers subsidize the educational program. The Friedmans fail to 
recognize this important point when they state that "in schooling, 
the parent and child are the consumers, the teacher and school ad- 
ministrator the partners." 8 Actually, the teacher may be not only a 
producer of educational services but a financier of them as well. This 
is even more true in private schools than in public. Traditionally, in 
many parochial schools nuns taught for little or no pay, making 
teacher subsidization of the educational pro-am almost complete. In 
private schools, the extent of teacher subsidization often varies even 
more than in public schools, ranging in inverse proportion from very 
low pay (high subsidization) in some parochial schools to relatively 
high wages (lower subsidization) in some elite prep schools. Of 
course, with their proposed voucher system, the Friedmans seek to 
establish a system of financing whereby public tax dollars would be 
used to help reduce the "in kind" subsidies contributed by private 
school teachers for the conduct of the private schools. 

The extent of the individual subsidy varies depending on the teach- 
er's potential for alternative employment, personal costs incurred in 
academic preparation to become a teacher, and attendant costs re- 
lated to experience or internships required in becoming a teacher. 
The Friedmans note that the cost per pupil in private schools is far 
less than in public schools "even after account is taken of the free 
services of those who are nuns." ... That's because teachers and 
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parents are free to choose how their children are taught. Private 
money has replaced tax money. They further point out that many 
teachers in these private schools "did not have the right pieces of 
paper to qualify for certification to teach in public schools." 9 

In reality, public school teachers are required by the state to attend 
school and to participate in internships in order to be certified so as 
to assure the public of a minimal level of qualification. This certifi- 
cation process may be quite costly, particularly for a public school- 
teacher who holds a bachelor's or master's degree, as required for 
certification, as opposed to a private schoolteacher who is not re- 
quired to hold either. In short, the cost of a teacher's personal invest- 
ment of time and money in becoming a teacher tends to increase the 
personal subsidy that teacher will give to the school. Uncertified 
teachers in private schools are usually paid less than public school- 
teachers; but, because they generally have lower levels of training, 
their personal subsidy to education is less. The greatest subsidy would 
be provided by highly trained nuns in parochial schools who receive 
no pay, and the least subsidy would probably come from highly paid 
elite prep schoolteachers who have only a four-year liberal arts edu- 
cation and are not certified. The subsidy provided by public school- 
teachers would fall somewhere in between. 

When discussing public and private schoolteachers as a group, it is 
important to distinguish to whom or to what the benefits of the sub- 
sidy accrue. Public schoolteachers' subsidies go to the general public 
benefit, to all children in common, and to the public enterprise or 
commonwealth, generally. On the other hand, the beneficiaries of 
the subsidy in private schools, usually some general social benefit or 
individual students, may also be a church, a particular social or eco- 
nomic group, a race, or another individual. The subsidy contributed 
by the nun to the parochial school benefits the student and the 
church; it goes without saying that a relatively high percentage is for 
religious purposes. 

It is probably impossible to establish the exact economic balance 
at which teacher compensation could minimize the required subsidy. 
Historically, teachers have been paid wages lower than those given to 
artisans and even day laborers. Dan Lortie observ .6 that "economists 
may argue that teachers have been paid the 'going rate,' but many in 
our society have considered teacher incomes as somehow inappro- 
priate given the importance of education." 10 To some this suggests 
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that a "just v e" would provide teachers with greater income. In 
this regard it coulu be maintained that the difference between the 
going rate and a just wage is the amount by which the teacher per- 
sonally subsidizes the public school (just wage - going rate = subsidy). 

The monetary value of a subsidy is mitigated by trade-offs such as 
job security, a predictable and steady income, relative autonomy, 
and intellectual stimulation. Where these factors are sufficient to off- 
set the net subsidy loss of the teacher, a balance is reached that will 
ke* p the teacher from seeking alternative employments. But from a 
purely economic viewpoint, the teacher's subsidy contributed to the 
public school may be most nearly assessed by the traditional benefit- 
rost ratio or rate of return approach to determine whether the costs 
incurred in becoming a teacher are offset by lifetime earnings. 

In a recent study, Edlow Barker found that the benefit-cost ratio 
and the internal rate of return for a teacher who studied full-time for 
a master's degree are both negative. In other words, the costs of earn- 
ing a maker's degree on a fuii-time basis exceeded earnings. For ex- 
ample, he shows that on the average a person will lose .745 percent 
a year on the educational investment of a full-time master's degree. 
The be- Tit-cost ratio was founa to be .6565, or less than a one-to- 
one ratio, indicating that earning a master's degree by full-time study 
is not ecoromically feasible for a teacher. 11 

Such a negative remit indicates that the teacher who returns to the 
university full-time t j study for a master's degree will incur a net loss 
in income upon reentering the teaching ranks. It may be concluded 
that the extent of this net loss is the degree to which the teacher 
with the master's degree (earned full-time) subsidizes the public 
school program. A bent -cost ratio at a breakeven one-to-one ratio 
would indicate that th . teacher does not fiscally subsidize the public 
school operation but, receives no benefits either. To the extent that 
teachers are wilHng to absorb the uncompensated costs of their own 
training, which improves the overall quality of education, they are 
subsidizing the schools while taxpayers enjoy a public school pro- 
gram at a cost substantially below its actual monetary value. Recent 
proposals fci five-year teacher training programs will suffer from this 
economic reality. 

If state proposals for the improvement of education are to have a 
practical and lasting effect on the quality of education, policymakers 
must necessarily regard each in relation to its economic impact on 
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the teacher. Programs that shift the burden of costs toward greater 
teacher subsidization will likely fail. To determine the proper balance 
requires substantial analysis, and to that end the remaining chapters 
in this book are devoted. 
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1 TEACHERS IN THE 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

Patricia Anthony 



Benjamin Rush presents an interesting paradox concerning the U.S. 
schoolteacher (Runes 1947: 114): 

He is, next to mothers, the most important member of civil society. Why then 
is there so little rank connected with that occupation? Why do we treat it 
with so much neglect or contempt? 

Although Rush pondered this subject in 1790, his query is relevant 
to us today. 

In the 1985-86 school year teachers averaged an annual salary of 
$24,559, ranking them slightly below mail carriers in terms of occu- 
pational wages. When teacher salaries are compared with those of 
other occupations requiring a four-year degree, the wage gap widens 
significantly; in several instances, teachers are no better off finan- 
cially than individuals working in occupations for which a college 
degree is unnecessary (Task Force 1986). 

How important are the earnings of teachers in the overall reshap- 
ing of the U.S. teaching force? In responding to this question, this 
chapter will address several issues related to teacher salaries: (1) the 
current economic status of teachers; (2) factors affecting this status; 
and (3) the subsequent impact of economic status on this nation's 
public education system. First, however, a retrospective look at the 
economic status of teachers in the United States is provided. 

O 
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A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The economic condition of the teacher has varied little since 1637, 
when forty-five of Boston's wealthiest citizens banded together and 
raised enough funds to found the Boston Latin School. By 1665 
financial support for the school had become the responsibility of 
the town, and in fulfillment of this trust a headmaster was employed 
for the sum of "60 pounds per annum for his services in the school, 
out of town's rates and rents that belong to the school" (Small 
1969: 4). Between 1636 and 1700 thirty-five grammar schools were 
founded in the Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut colonics, and 
for each school the services of a schoolmaster whose recompense 
amounted to between twenty and forty pounds a year were sought. 

Even with the allocation of these meager wages, towns more often 
than not had difficulty meeting their obligations. Forced by the 
Massachusetts School Act of 1647 to hire schoolmasters, towns- 
people of many communities bade their selectmen to procure ilic 
schoolmaster's services for "as cheap as they can," a practice that 
resulted in schoolmasters underbidding each other when applying for 
a position (Small 1969). 

Being hired for the job did not guarantee payment of wages, nor 
were salaries always paid in the form of currency. Typically, a teach- 
er's contract called for partial payment in money, with the remaining 
sum to be delivered throughout the year in the form of wheat, corn, 
or other commodities. 

Payment was often delayed, depending on the financial straits of 
each particular community. Schoolmasters, in some cases, had to 
hound town fathers in an effort to receive what was due them. One 
such incident resulted in a lawsuit lodged against the selectmen of 
Hampton, New Hampshire, by schoolmaster John Legat who sought 
to recover payment "for schooling and other writings done for the 
town" (Small 1969: 157). 

In exchange for his humble wages, the schoolmaster agreed to per- 
form a variety of tasks, which included acting as court messenger, 
conducting certain ceremonial services of the church, leading the 
Sunday choir, ringing the bell for public worship, and digging graves. 
One additional responsibility, by far considered the most important, 
was preaching to the congregation on Sundays when the resident 
minister was indisposed or out of town. 
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The eighteenth-century teacher saw little improvement in his 
financial situation. Most communities still paid their schoolteachers 
an annual salary of approximately $40. In some instances, depending 
on a particular community's finances, various perquisites were be- 
stowed on teachers, such as a horse, land, or even a dwelling. By the 
late eighteenth century, teacher salaries in several communities had 
risen to $70 a year, but the effect of the Revolutionary War was 
evident: many towns were unable to meet their com' uments to 
schoolteachers, feeing them to live on credit and the goodwill of 
their neighbors (Si lall 1969). 

The gradual acceptance of women into the teaching ranks occurred 
during the early nineteenth century, and although this movement in- 
creased employment opportunities for women, it accc ;.plished little 
to bolster teacher salaries. 

In 1832 the state of Connecticut paid its male teachers $11 a 
month and its female teachers $4 (Knight and Hall 1951). The com- 
mon practice of paying female teachers less than their male counter- 
parts was soundly denounced by some educational thinkers such as 
Henry Barnard, who said, "I have no hesitation in saying that, in the 
schools which I have visited, the female teachers we-e as well quali- 
fied, as devoted to their duties, and really advanced their pupils as 
far as th: same number of male teachers" (Barnard 1839: 38). Yet 
the practice persisted through the remainder of the nineteenth 
century. 

By the early 1920s teachers were taming an annual salary of ap- 
proximately $500 (Stuart 1949). The extension nf boarding privi- 
leges to teachers was no longer a popular practice, many teachers 
saw half of their monthly pay consumed m meeting thesr needs. 
Twenty years later, in 1946, the average salary for teachers nation- 
wide had risen to $2,254 with California leading the _ ia res in teacher 
salaries at $3,304 and Mississippi bringing up the rear with an annual 
salary of $984 (Knight and Hall 1951). 

TEACHER SALARIES IN THE 1980s 

In 1985 teachers averaged $23,500 in annual wages, a salary that 
places them at the lower end of the professional salary spectrum. 
When comparing salaries for eleven selected occupations, only 
plumbers, airline ticket agents, and secretaries earn less in annual 
wages than teachers (Task Force 1986). 
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A more «i<*nifk.ant contrast is noted when teacher salaries are 
compared with those of other professions requiring a four-year 
degree, such as buyers, accountants, and systems analysts. In compar- 
ing teacher salaries with this group, teachers earn roughly $9,000 less 
in annual wages than individuals working in these occupations (Task 
Force 1986). 

An earlier study of thirty-five occupations arrived at similar 
conclusions (Feistritzer 1985). Again, teachers ranked at the bottom 
of the salary scale, twenty-sixth out of thirty-six occupations. With 
the exception of possibly two— social workers and Catholic priests— 
the ten occupations ranking below teachers in annual wages were all 
occupations for which a college degree is not a requirement. 

Further comparisons between teachers and individuals with identi- 
cal educational levels but who work in occupations other than the 
teaching field reveal similar wage discrepancies. For the 1985-86 
school year, male teachers earned $26,517; female teachers earned an 
average of $23,543, which is substantially less (Feistritzer 1986). The 
average age for male teachers is forty-three; for females, forty-one. 
Eighty-five percent of male teachers have achieved an educational 
level of five or more years of college; 78 percent of female teachers 
have attained a similar level of education. 

When teacher salaries are compared with those of other workers 
in an identical age range and possessing a similar educational level, 
teachers earn $11,726 less than their peers (Feistritzer 1986). For 
male teachers, the salary differential is even more pronounced. Male 
workers in the 35 to 44 age range, with five or more years of college, 
earn an average of $41,234; male teachers falling into the same age 
and educational level category average an annual income of $27,105 
or $14,129 less than their fellow workers. A wage disparity for 
female teachers is also evident; however, because female workers in 
general do not earn salaries competitive with their male counterparts, 
the discrepancy between female teachers and the rest of the female 
working population is not as great. Female worker? in the 35-44 age 
range, who have completed five or more years of college, earn an 
average salary of $26,509; female teachers in this category earn 
$24,102 or $2,407 less. 

Is a teacher's salary adequate for supporting a family? A closer 
look at the teacher's economic situation in regard to (1) marital 
status, (2) the prevalence of "moonlighting," and (3) the continual 
exodus of experienced teachers to more lucrative careers would sug- 
gest that it is not. 

27 
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Marital Status 

Eighty-four percent of male teachers and 72 percent of all female 
teachers are married. These statistics are relatively unimportant by 
themselves; but when data on spouse employment are considered, 
then the economic impact of teacher marriage patterns is evident. 

Ninety-one percent of the husbands of female teachers are em- 
ployed in full-time positions. For married male teachers, however, 
the percentage for full-time employment of spouses is considerably 
lower. Only 54 percent of the spouses of male teachers work full- 
time outside the home (Feistritzer 1986). Consequently, two diver- 
gent economic patterns exist in regard to married teachers. For the 
married female teacher, the family's chief income provider is the 
male head of the household. The female teacher's salary, in many 
cases is considered a second income. 

The married male teacher, on the other hand, is usually the main 
contributor to his family's household income; and in 20 percent of 
the marriages, he is the sole supporter (Feistritzer 1986). Translated 
into dollars, this figure means that for 46 percent of all married male 
teachers their average annual salary of $26,517 provides the main 
basis of financial support for their family; and for 20 percent, this 
salary is the only support. 

Although married female teachers generally are partners in two- 
income marriages, an increasing number of women teachers head 
households alone. As of 1980 a littL over 9 million families in the 
United States-one out of every seven-were supported by single 
mothers (Feistritzer 1983); and in 1985 thirteen percent of all 
female teachers reported their marital status as "divorced." This 
high rate of female heads of households has a detrimental effect on 
the teaching profession because it forces good female teachers to 
seek more lucrative employment elsewhere. As Feistritzer and her 
associates observe, "sheer economic necessity is driving women . . . 
into higher paying professions." (Feistritzer 1983: 34). 



After-School-Hours Employment 

Roughly 4.8 percent of all U.S. workers hold part-time jobs in ad- 
dition to their regular positions of employment. In several occupa- 
tions-education, local and state government, the postal service- 
tte rate for after-hours employment exceeds 8 percent; and of those 
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fields teachers represent the highest number of moonlighting employ- 
ees (Wisniewski and Kleine 1984). A 1982 survey conducted by the 
National Education Association (NEA) found that approximately 
half of the teachers surveyed held another job from which they 
earned around $2,462 annually (Toch 1982), 

Male and female teachers differ significantly in their patterns con- 
cerning employment after school hours. Seventy-two percent of all 
male teachers hold jobs in addition to their teaching position, where- 
as only 33 percent of all female teachers hold such supplementary 
employment. When questioned as to why they moonlight, the major- 
ity (81 percent of male teachers) responded that it was for financial 
reasons rather than for personal satisfaction (Feistritzer 1986). 

In their recent study on teachers and moonlighting, Wisniewski 
?nd Kleine (1984) found substantial evidence that a large number of 
teachers are forced to supplement their teacher earnings, and that in 
doing so they jeopardize the already fragile image of teachers as pro- 
fessionals. It is their contention that teachers are paid wages that do 
not reflect the level of professionalism accorded to other occupa- 
tions requiring similar educational backgrounds; and because the 
majority of teachers engaged in moonlighting take jobs in nonpro- 
fessional occupations, rather than education-related types of work, 
these activities further demean the status of teachers. 

Exodus of Experienced Teachers 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 
an estimated 6 percent of the teaching force leaves the profession 
annually. One of the reasons most frequently cited for abandoning a 
teaching career in favor of another occupation is lack of adequate 
financial compensation. When asked if they would leave teaching for 
another position paying at least $5,000 more than their current job, 
over half (53 percent) of all teachers answered in the affirmative 
(Feistritzer 1986). 

The younger a teacher, the greater the likelihood that he or she 
will leave teaching for any advancement in salary. When teachers in 
the 25-to-34 age group were asked if they would leave teaching for 
another position paying an additional $2,000 in salary, only 38 per- 
cent said that they would not. In contrast, a slim majority of teach- 
ers age 55 and over, when asked the same question, replied in the 
negative. Considering the age of the latter teachers, this statistic is 
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not surprising. At age 55 and over a teacher has reached the top end 
of the sahry scale, is tenured, and does not foresee many years left 
before retirement. An interesting fact about this statistic, however, 
is that almost an equal number of teachers (45 percent) in this age 
bracket would leave in order to earn an additional $2,000. 



FACTORS AFFECTING THE CURRENT 
ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS 

Emily Feistritzer (1983: 1) profiles the typical U.S. teacher as 

a woman approaching her 40th birthday. She has taught 12 years, mostly in 
her present district. Over those dozen years she returned to . . . college . . , to 
acquire enough credits for a master's degree. She is married and the mother of 
two children. She is white and not politically active . . . teaches in a suburban 
elementary school, staffed largely by women ... the principal is male ... she 
[the teacher] puts in a work week slightly lc. ger than the typical laborer, 
and brings home a pay check that is slightly lower. 

In her description of the individual most likely to be engaged in 
the business of teaching, Feistritzer touches on several troubling 
aspects of the teaching profession: 

1 . The majority of teachers are married middle-aged females; 

2. Although the typical teacher is armed with a master's degree, she 
earns less than a common laborer; 

3 . The salary of a typical teacher is, more often than not, a family's 
second income; and 

4. A complacency or willingness to accept the status quo is a char- 
acteristic attributable to teschers. 

These four aspects directly influence the economic situation of 
teachers and, in a larger sense, the condition of public education in 
if e United States. 

A Woman's Profession 

Teaching is often characterized as a woman's profession and for good 
reason. Sixty-nine percent of the teaching profession is female. Of 
that 69 percent, 78 percent of all female teachers have completed 
five or more years of college, making them the largest single group 
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of females in the U.S. working force with such a level of education. 
In fact, female teachers with five or more years of college constitute 
49 percent of all female workers fitting this description. 

An advanced degree is not an entrance requirement for teaching; 
however, over half of the teaching force has earned a master's degree. 
Because 69 percent of all teachers are female, the majority of teach- 
ers holding an advanced degree are women. In all fields for which an 
advanced degree is a prerequisite for entry, males predominate: 
Eighty-two percent of all lawyers are men, 83 percent of all doctors, 
94 percent of all dentists, and 56 percent of all certified public ac- 
countants (Feistritzer 1986). The average annual salary for individu- 
als in these professions is approximately $60,000 (Task Force 1986; 
Feistritzer 1986). Considering female teachers who have completed 
five or more years of college and who have an average annua! salary 
hovering at $24,000, it is evident that a huge wage discrepancy be- 
tween male- and female-dominated professions exists. 

A Need for Professionals 

One factor contributing to the low earning capacity of teachers is 
that, unlike with other professions requiring four or more years of 
education, there appears to be an unwillingness on the part of the 
public, and teachers themselves, to view the field as one that should 
be accorded a high degree of respect and esteem. This credibility 
problem is partly due to the perception that teaching is a feminized 
occupation that "took its current form in the 1930s and 1940s when 
women were expected to subordinate their career aspirations to their 
childrearing responsibilities and their salary expectations to the 
man's role as breadwinner" (Task Force 1986: 36). Other factors, 
however, also play a role. In recent years a series of national reports, 
largely negative in nature, have focused the public's attention on this 
nation's schools and its schoolteachers. Unfortunately, when assess- 
ing what measures need to be taken to introduce more quality into 
U.S. public schools, the individuals least likely to become actively 
involved in initiating reform are teachers. Conversely, with male- 
dominated professions such as medicine and law, professional stan- 
dards are proposed, defined, and redefined by members of the pro- 
fessions themselves. Teachers play no significant role in establishing 
overall goals for education or in developing standards for their field. 
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When teacher involvement in instigating educational reforms has 
occurred, it has developed primarily through the teaching field's 
chief professional association-the union. The choice by teachers in 
adopting the union as their main representative body may further 
demean the image of the teacher as a professional. In the minds of 
many Americans, unions are equated with blue-collar jobs, employ- 
ment for which a college degree is unnecessary. Doctors and lawyers, 
on the other hand, belong to associations that exude professionalism: 
They set professional standards for their fields, censure offending 
members by meting out punishments ranging from a simple repri- 
mand to stripping individuals of their licenses to practice, and pub- 
lish highly regarded professional journals. 

According to Darling-Hammond (1984: 16), any semblance of this 
type of professionalism existing in teaching was abandoned during 
the 1970s in preference to the adoption of what was considered a 
more progressive model for education: 

Based on a factory model of schooling in which teachers are semi-skilled, low- 
paid workers, at least two-thirds of the states enacted policies . . . that sought 
to standardize and regulate teacher behaviors. Elaborate accountability 
schemes such as management-by-objectives, compet based education, 
minimum competency testing, and other efforts to u lop a teacherproof 
curriculum were imposed. 

The authors of A Nation Prepared (Task Force 1986: 39) strongly 
suggest that teachers of the 1980s are still perceived in this light, 
citing the diminished role that teachers play in making decisions e/en 
within their own academic subject areas and the passive reliance of 
teachers on "rules made by others [to] govern their behavior at 
e^ery turn" as examples of the prevalency of this factory-worker 
mentality in the field of teaching. 

This perception of teachers provides a stark contrast to the profes- 
sional status accorded to individuals in other fields and probably 
directly affects teacher salaries. A vicious cycle evolves: (1) Teach- 
ers-although their field requires the same educational level as others 
engaged in business, law, or medicine-are compensated at semi- 
skilled employment wages; (2) the low salaries paid within the teach- 
ing profession fail to attract individuals who would bring to teaching 
a sense of professionalism, initiative, and confident expertise; and 
therefore, (3) persons most likely to enter teaching are those individ- 
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uals who will perpetuate the factory worker syndrome and (4) will 
be content with the status quo-that is, stultifying working condi- 
tions and low wages. The end result is that neither teacher salaries 
nor the public's respect for the teaching profession is significantly 
elevated, and the cycle continues. 

Undesirable Working Conditions 

Coupled with the public's perception of teaching as a feminized 
occupation and the corresponding lack of esteem for teaching as a 
profession, there is a third element that may influence teacher sal- 
aries-the working conditions. State efforts to entice higher-achieving 
college graduates away from other professions into teaching will 
probably be unsuccessful unless the environment in which teachers 
work undergoes significant changes. 

Authors of A Nation Prepared contrast the working conditions for 
teachers and those for other professionals, citing how "decisions 
made by curriculum supervisors, teacher training experts, outside 
consultants and authors of teachers' guides determine how a teacher 
is to teach," while an "endless array of policies succeed in constrain- 
ing the exercise of the teacher's independent judgment on almost 
every matter of moment" (Task Force 1986: 38-39). On the other 
hand, individuals who occupy positions within the upper levels of 
other professions are given a great deal of latitude in which to 
operate: 

Those people are, and tend to think of themselves, as professionals. Profes- 
sional work is characterized by the assumption that the job of the profes- 
sional is to bring special expertise and judgment to bear on the work at hand. 
Because their expertise and judgment is respected and they alone are pre- 
sumed to have it, professionals enjoy a high degree of autonomy in carrying 
out their work. 

Not only may lack of autonomy tend to discourage some candi- 
dates from considering teaching as a career, but such conditions also 
may drive superior teachers out of the teaching ranks and into school 
administration. Such a career move has the effect of immediately 
providing for the individual the three prerogatives lacking in the field 
of teaching: (1) a higher salary, (2) increased respect and esteem, and 
(3) more professional discretion. Furthermore, because the vast 
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majority of educational leadership roles are occupied by men-83 
percent of all principals are men; 98 percent of all superintendents; 
82 percent of all college deans; and 74 percent of all state education 
officials (Metropolitan Life 1986)-the female teacher who leaves the 
profession for the more prestigious administrative position has the 
additional satisfaction of having entereda inale-dominated profession. 

When teacher salaries are compared to those of administrators, it 
becomes more evident why more superior teachers make the career 
jump into administration. According to a recent U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Handbook (1984-85 edition), 
the average school principal's salary is $33,000. For this same year,' 
teaching salaries were $13,000 less. Even accounting for a shorter 
work year, this difference is significant. Talented teachers are un- 
doubtedly tempted to leave the classroom and to enter administra- 
tion even if their professional interest lies in working directly with 
students in the classroom. 

Supply and Demand 

A final element affecting teacher salaries is a free-market economy 
issue-that of supply and demand. Parents desire quality education 
for their children. In order to attract qualified individuals to teaching 
as a profession, higher salaries must be paid. As salaries increase, peo- 
ple who would not normally consider teaching as a career possibility 
become interested and decide to enter the teaching field. 

During the past decade, a relative wage increase for teachers has 
not occurred; in fact, quite the opposite has taken place. The teach- 
ing profession has remained unattractive to bright, qualified college 
students, and colleges of education have witnessed a considera' le 
decline in their enrollments. The National Center for Educati* n 
Information (NCEI) reports that in 1983 there were approximately 
135,000 graduating new teachers in contrast with the 289,000 stu- 
dents who graduated from teacher programs ten years earlier. State 
education officials across the country have been predicting a teacher 
shortage into the twenty-first century. Individual state needs vary, 
but data from the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
have indicated that the demand for teachers will exceed the supply 
for at leasi the remainder of this decade, particularly in the areas of 
preprimary and elementary education (Feistritzer 1984). 
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In 1984 seven states were already experiencing a teacher supply 
shortage in elementary and one in preprimary. Twenty-eight states 
reported shortages of secondary teachers, particularly in math and 
science teachers. Most significantly, ten states project that they will 
experience teacher shortages for all grade levels during the middle 
1990s, and nineteen states predict that across-the-board shortages 
will occur within the next five years (Feistritzer 1984). These current 
and projected shortages have spurred some states to enact programs 
that pay particular disciplines, such as science and math, salaries 
competitive with other professions in order to entice qualified 
individuals. 

Because the determination of teacher salaries is not purely con- 
trolled by the fluctuations of the marketplace, supply and demand 
does not completely govern the amount of salary paid to a teacher. 
Three other factors exert varying degrees of influence on state salary 
scales: (1) the increase or decline of student populations; (2) an indi- 
vidual state legislature's posture on the worth of its teachers; and (3) 
the types of programs prioritized by the legislature and then imple- 
mented through state education laws. The effect of two of these 
factors-pupil enrollment and state educational priorities-may very 
positively affect teacher salaries. 

Pupil Enrollment 

The largest increase in pupil enrollment is predicted for children 
under age 5, whose numbers have increased by 9 percent during the 
past three years. In previous years, children under age 5 would not 
be considered a school-related problem; however, due to the per- 
vasiveness of poverty within the ranks of the very young, these chil- 
dren do and will continue to require educational services prior to 
first grade. Such services are provided through government- and state- 
sponsored programs such as Head Start. Coinciding with the jump in 
the preprimary population, there has been projected a 12.2 percent 
increase in the school-age population for the next fifteen years. The 
college-age population will decline by UA percent up to the end of 
this century (Feistritzer 1985). 

In response to these shifts in the school-age population, additional 
teachers will be needed almost immediately at the elementary level, 
and secondary education will experience a shortage during the 1990s. 
If teacher salaries are elevated to a level where they are competitive 
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with other professions currently attracting academically capable col- 
lege students, the anticipated teacher shortage might serve as a con- 
duit for funneling quality persons into the field of education. 

State Educational Priorities 

With the passage of major education legislation in many of the states, 
a new need for qualified teachers has appeared. Subjects recently 
shunted aside as unnecessary (such as foreign languages, music, and 
art), have been reinstated, and others (such as advanced math and 
science courses) have gained in popularity due to stricter state laws 
governing high school credit and requirements necessary for college 
entrance. Only eight states report that they are experiencing no 
teacher shortages in the math and science areas, and fifteen states 
lack enough foreign language teachers to supply their needs (Fei- 
stritzer 1986). In the face of the growing shortage of these special- 
ized teachers, several states have enacted programs whereby emer- 
gency teaching certificates are being issued to individuals meeting 
specific requirements for teaching a particular subject. In addition, 
several states have offered stipends to teachers willing to become cer- 
tified in a subject area experiencing a teacher shortage or are offering 
higher salaries to individuals interested in teaching those particular 
subjects as a means to attract qualified people who might normally 
put their mathematical or scientific skills to use in industry. 



STATE TEACHER SALARY SCALES: 
THE CURRENT STATUS 

The average teacher salary for the 1985-86 school year was $24,559. 
Male teachers earned an average annual wage of $26,517, and female 
teachers earned less: $23,543 (Feistritzer 1986). These averages mask 
substantial diversity in the wages earned by individual teachers 
among the fifty states. 

Of all teachers in the United States, one-third work in only five 
states, of which three-New York, California, and Illinois-rank 
among the top ten states in teacher salaries (Feistritzer 1985). The 
other two, Texas and Pennsylvania, rank fourteenth and eighteenth, 
respectively. 
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For the 1984-85 school year, average teacher salaries across the 
United States ranged from a high in Alaska of $39,751 down to a 
low of $15,971 in Mississippi (Feistritzer 1986). Considering that the 
majority of U.S. teachers have taught for fifteen years, the average 
salary for all teachers is skewed toward older persons in the teaching 
force. Beginning salaries for teachers are much lower; in 1982 the 
average entry wage in teaching was approximately $14,000 (Fei- 
stritzer 1985). 

State Effort for Teacher Salaries 

How do individual states compare in their efforts to adequately 
compensate teachers? In order to achieve a true comparison of 
state efforts in paying teacher salaries, the fiscal capacity of each 
state must be considered.. One viable method for calculating state fis- 
cal capacity is the representative tax system that applies national 
average tax rates to all potential standardized tax bases within a 
state. This method provides a reasonably accurate picture of any 
state's level of economic resources (Johns, Morphet, and Alexander 
1983). 

The relative amount of a state's average teacher salary is directly 
contingent on the fiscal capacity of a state and its electorate's pro- 
pensity to utilize that capacity for education. Tax capacity figures 
(Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 1986) pro- 
vide a basis for comparison regarding the willingness of particular 
states to commit a larger share of state funds toward better teacher 
salaries. 

As evidenced in Table 1-1, high salaries do not necessarily denote 
high effort; in fact, the three states that put forth the least amount 
of effort-Alaska, Nevada, and Wyoming-pay above the national 
average in teacher salaries. Alaska, which leads the nation in the 
amount it pays its teachers, is the most fiscally able state in the coun- 
try, with a tax capacity almost three times the national average. In 
comparison with other states, Alaska's average teacher salary for the 
1982-83 school year— $33,953— is quite high. 

On the other hand, the five states exhibiting the greatest effort in 
teacher salaries-Rhode Island, Michigan, New York, Wisconsin, and 
Oregon-all fall below the national average in tax capacity. Rhode 
Island, which is at the national average for per capita income, but 
below for tax capacity, puts forth the highest effort in teacher sal- 
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Table 1-1. State Effort for Teacher Salaries and Rank among the Fifty 
States, 1983. 





A verage 




Capacity as 






Effort 


Percentage of 


Effort 




Salary 


Index 


U S. Average" 


Rank 


Highest five states: 










Rhode Island 


$23,175 


22.97 


88.5% 


1 


Michigan 


23,965 


22.59 


90.2 


2 


New York 


25,100 


22.37 


95.4 


3 


Wisconsin 


20,940 


20.43 


87.2 


4 


Oregon 


22,334 


19.89 


88.2 


5 


Lowest five states: 










Texas 


$19,500 


13.41 


1 24.0% 


46 


New Hampshire 


15,353 


12.13 


107.6 


47 


Nevada 


20,944 


12.10 


147.2 


48 


Wyoming 


24,000 


11.19 


182.4 


49 


Alaska 


33,953 


10.62 


271.9 


50 



's representative tax system is used as the measure of capacity (Halstcad 



aries. Alabama, a poor state when measured by either the representa- 
tive tax system or per capita personal income, is ranked seventh. 
The poorest of the fifty states, Mississippi, ranks well above the more 
fiscally able states of Florida and Massachusetts. Mississippi ranks 
twenty-second, whereas Massachusetts and Florida rank thirty- 
seventh and thirty-fourth, respectively. 

Caution must be exercised when comparing state effort indexes. 
As an earlier study conducted on state effort for instructional staff 
salaries noted, "Economic circumstances, economic growth rate, 
educational values, and social characteristics differ across the coun- 
try. . . . Regional comparisons are much more valid since the eco- 
nomic and social characteristics within a region are not likely to be 
so extreme" (Richardson and Williams 1981: 198). 

As evidenced in Table 1-2, when the forty-eight contiguous states 
are clustered into eight different regions, the Great Lakes region ex- 
hibits the highest effort in teacher salaries. The Southwest puts forth 
the least amount of effort of all eight regions. 

Intraregior. comparisons reveal differences in effort among states 
that by virtue of proximity share a more common heritage in relation 
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Table 1-2. Regional Effort for Teacher Salaries and Rank among the Eight 
Regions, 1983. 

Percentage of National 
Region Effort Index Effort Index 



United States 


17.46 




Great Lakes 


20.46 


116.6 


Mideast 


18.43 


105.6 


Southeast 


17.37 


99.5 


Far West 


16.60 


95.1 


Plains 


16.08 


92.1 


New England 


15.24 


86.5 


Rocky Mountains 


15.11 


86.5 


Southwest 


14.78 


84.7 



to economic ability, educational values, and social characteristics. 
In the New England region, New Hampshire exerts the least amount 
of effort for teacher salaries, although its tax capacity and personal 
income measures are above the national average. Connecticut, with 
both tax capacity and per capita personal income well above those 
indexes for the nation as a whole, ranks fourth out of the six New 
England states in effort for teacher salaries. Massachusetts in 1979 
led the fifty states in effort; Massachusetts ranks second in the region 
and, as previously noted, now ranks thirty -seventh in the nation. Un- 
doubtedly, reduction in revenue caused by Proposition 2Vi (the tax 
limitation measure passed by Massachusetts voters in 1980) has con- 
tributed to tnis relative decline in effort. 

In the Southeast, Florida is last when its effort is compared with 
that of the other eleven states in that region. This is in spite of the 
fact that Florida ranks second within the region in both personal 
income and tax capacity. 



TEACHER COMPENSATION: ITS IMPACT 
ON U.S. PUBLIC EDUCATION 
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Nowhere is the impact of inadequate teacher compensation more 
apparent and its deleterious effect on the future of this nation's pub- 
lic education system more compelling than in the current class enroll- 
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ments of colleges of education. Fox (1984: 215), in describing the 
present plight of teacher education programs, asserts, "A compelling 
body of data indicates that our children, on the average, are being 
taught by individuals who do not score well on tests of academic 
ability," 

It is an unfortunate truism that prospective education majors lag 
far behind other college-bound high school seniors when it comes to 
scoring well on college entrance examinations. In 1973 potential 
education majors scored twenty-seven points below other high school 
seniors on the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
anc thirty-two points below all other seniors in math. By 1981 this 
margin had widened to thirty-four points below the average on the 
verbal and forty-eight points below in math (Fox 1984). Because 
college acceptance and acceptance into the college of a student's 
choice depend largely on the score earned on the college entrance 
examination, this continued low performance of potential education 
majors clearly suggests that the bu^ of this nation's future teachers 
are being drawn from the lower academic ranks of senior high school 
classes, whose members have discovered that schools of education act 
as a mecca for the less academically able student, 

A further substantiation of this trend-the weaker academic stu- 
dent considering teaching as a career- is apparent when the current 
high school pool of students is examined. Although the number of 
high-caliber students who are willing t. imit themselves to a 
teaching career has decreased, the perce;..age of potential education 
majors being drawn from general and vocational-oriented high school 
programs has risen dramatically. A* the present time, approximately 
half of future U.S. teachers have graduated from secondary programs 
that are not geared for college preparation (Task Force 1986). This 
fact is of significant import in view of the findings reported from a 
group of early 1970s studies investigai ,g the relationship between 
teacher verbal ability and student achievement (Hanushek 1972: 
Michelson 1970; Bowles 1970). Each of these studies reported a posi- 
tive relationship between the two variables; therefore, the current 
influx of academically weak students into the field of teaching 
should be a source of concern in light of preset state efforts to up- 
grade the quality of education in public schools. 

An additional cause for concern has been cited by Vance and 
Schlechty (1982) in their study examining the academic quality of 
the U,S. teaching force. Vance and Schlechty discovered that teach- 
es 
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ers most likely to leave the teaching profession are those individuals 
who previously were identified through their SAT scores as being 
among the most academically able within their field. Consequently, 
the teaching profession faces continual devitalization; as the best and 
the brightest teachers leave the field for greener pastures, their vacant 
positions are rep* wished with below-average or mediocre recruits. 

SUMMARY: OBSERVATIONS ON TEACHER 
SALARIES AND THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 

In their examination of what connotes an appropriate teacher sal- 
ary, Richardson and Williams (1981: 193> state that 

teacher salaries should reflect (1) the social and educational contribution each 
teacher makes to students in the educational environment; (2) the value and 
significance that the public places on educatk and (3) the number of quali- 
fied individuals available for employment as teachers. 

Perhaps the pivotal point about which the entire teacher salary ques- 
tion revolves is contained in the second clause of the above observa- 
tion—exactly how important is public education to the U.S. people? 
If education is of little significance to most America.^ 'hen it stands 
to reason that our public school systems will be, at best, mediocre 
institutions staffed by individuals unable to obtain more advanta- 
geous employment in other professions, with the final product being, 
by and large, average-thinking students. 

To some extent, this supposition is a valid one. When U.S., Japa- 
nese, and Taiwanese mothers were queried concerning how satisfied 
they were with their eighth graders* performances in mathematics, 
U.S. mothers asserted that they were satisfied, although U.S. scores 
in mathematics fell far below those of the other students. In a com- 
panion study examining twelfth graders 1 scores in algebra and calcu- 
lus, Americans were found to be deficient again, with the lowest 
score out of rwelve countries (Walberg 1986). 

Recognizing the widening educational gap and its resultant effect 
on this nation's economy, educational leaders, government officials, 
and concerned citizens have lobbied for educational reforms. Such 
reforms have touched on all facets of education, and, for many, the 
center o f concentration has been the U.S. teaching force. Through- 
out all the ensuing debates and buried beneath all the statistical c'ata, 
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one concept has withstood the battering of both the pros and cons: 
In order to attract and retain quality teachers, the financial compen- 
sation for the job must in itself be rewarding. If that is indeed the 
case, then an appropriate teacher's salary will reflect the social and 
educational contribution that ea*h teacher provides for his or her 
students, and the number of qualified persons seeking positions in 
the teaching force will increase. 
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K. Forbis Jordan 



Starting with A Nation at Risk-xht report from Secretary of Edu- 
cation T. E. Bell's National Commission on Excellence in Education- 
in the spring of 1983, thirteen major national reform reports have 
presented a variety of recommendations for improving the education 
of teachers for U.S. public elementary and secondary schools. These 
reports on teacher education have addressed different types of prob- 
lems and have had different orientations. Principal areas of concern 
have been teache: preparation, performance, pay, and working con- 
ditions intercut also has been expressed in changes that might attract 
more able persons to teaching careers. 

The 1933 reform reports, exemplified bv A Nation at Risk (NCEE 
1933) anJ Action for Excellence from the Education Commission of 
the States (ECS 1983), included recommendations related tc high 
school graduation requirements the school day, and student expec- 
tations. There was general agreement that teachers were critically 
important and needed to be better prepared; however, improvement 
of teaching forces was not the major focus. This pattern contrasts 
with later reports in 1985 and 1986-those trom the Carnegie Forum 
(1936), Council for Economic Development (1985), American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education (1986), Southern Regional 

The views expressed here are those of the author and should not be understood to rep- 
resent the position of either the Library of Congress or the Congressional Research Service. 
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Education Board (1986), National Governors' Association (1986b), 
and the Holmes Group (1986). These later reports tended to focus 
on changes in teacher education programs, higher teacher pay, and 
improved working conditions for teachers as critical elements in the 
efforts to reform the schools. 

This chapter summarizes and compares the principle reform report 
recommendations on teacher preparation and uie role of the teacher 
in the school. It also summarizes information on state funding for 
education reform related to teachers and draws conclusions about 
the key issues highlighted in these reform reports. 

COMPOSITION OF REFORM GROUPS 

Efforts to understand the recommendations of the various reports, 
the context in which they were developed, and possible reasons for 
differences may be enhanced by a discussion of the composition of 
the various groups and commissions. The National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, the Carnegie Forum on Education, the 
Education Commission of the States (ECS), and the Committee for 
Economic Development (CED) groups consisted of a mixture of per- 
sons from the business community, public life, elementary and sec- 
ondary education, and higher education. The National Science Board 
Commission on Precollege Education in Mathematics, Science, and 
Technology (NSB) was composed of individuals from scientific fields 
in the private sector and higher education. Except for the superinten- 
dent of schools from Las Vegas, the Twentieth-Century Fund task 
force consisted of persons from higher education; the past experi- 
ences and interests of the members would suggest a high level of 
interest in urban education issues. The membership of the National 
Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education (NCETE) consisted 
of college and university administratis, elected public officials, rep- 
resentatives from the national teachers' organizations, a past-presi- 
dent of the National School Boards Association, and a superinten- 
dent of schools. The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
statement is a policy position from the board rather than from a 
study group or a commission. 

The NGA report was prepared by the governors under the auspices 
of the National Governors' Association, but this report is different 
in that the recommendations were not adopted by the group. The 
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chairman of the Task Force on Teaching was Governor Kean of New 
Jersey. 

The Holmes Group consisted entirely of self-selected deans of 
schools and colleges of education. Some of these institutions have 
large teacher education programs; others do not, but the report indi- 
cated that research was a central responsibility of the institutions 
(Holmes 1986). 

Even though others may have been involved in phases of the data 
gathering and ?naiysi*, the reports suggest that Ernest Boyer, John 
Goodlad, and Theodore Sizer were the principal authors of then 
reports. However, Goodlad and Boyer did have advisory groups com- 
posed of educators and public figures. 

Among all groups, teachers, school administrators, and parents ap- 
pear to have been minimally represented. However, employers of the 
schools' graduates and public officials were quite evident in the mem- 
bership. On a few groups, college and university administrators were 
heavily represented. 



TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM 

Recommendations related to the preparation of elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers were contained in virtually all of the reform 
reports. Areas of concern included length and content of the pro- 
gram, entrance and exit requirements, performance standards, and 
clinical experiences. 

Current Teacher Education Programs 

The following brief review of current teacher education programs 
will provide background for the subsequent discussion. Programs for 
students desiring to be secondary school teachers are different from 
those for students preparing to be element school teachers. Most 
current teacher education programs are completed in the four-year 
course of studies leading to the baccalaureate degree, but a few insti- 
tutions have initiated five-year programs. 

Depending on the organization and policies of the institution at- 
tended, students completing teacher preparation programs for sec- 
ondary school teachers may be designated as having an education 
major or a major in the subject to be taught. A very high percentage 
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of the students preparing to be secondary school teachers receive a 
bachelor of arts or sciences degree related to the academic depart- 
ment offering the teaching field. The number of academic credit 
hours taken in the subject to be taught often is equivalent to the 
number of hours required for an academic major, but there may be 
some difference in specific courses. Prospective secondary school 
teachers average about 35 to 40 percent of their credit hours in the 
field in which they plan to teach, or in other liberal arts courses. 
Students preparing to be secondary school teachers also are required 
to take a series of professional education courses in teaching meth- 
ods, educational psychology, and history and structure of education, 
and to complete an internship or "student teaching" clinical experi- 
ence in a school setting. These professional education courses and 
clinical experiences often represent about 20 percent of the total 
credit hours required for the baccalaureate degree (NCETE 1985). 

Those students preparing to be elementary school teachers usually 
are classified as majors in elementary education. Programs for these 
students v pically consists of (1) a general education block of courses, 

(2) academic courses related to subjects taught in elementary schools, 

(3) professional education courses related to elementary education 
(teaching methods for elementary school subjects, educational psy- 
chology, and history and structure of education), and (4) an intern- 
ship or "student teaching" " v perience in an elementary school. Pro- 
fessional education courses and clinical experiences for persons pre- 
paring to be elementary school teachers normally represent about 40 
percent of the total credit hours required for the baccalaureate 
degree. Collegiate programs for persons preparing to be elementary 
school teachers often are highly structured, and the number of 
courses required for state licensing often provides limited opportu- 
nity for electives (NCETE 1985). 

Report Recommendations 

The reform reports took different approaches in their recommenda- 
tions about ways to improve teacher education program. Some ad- 
dressed pedagogical (professional education) and subject matter con- 
tent iss es; others focused on the level at which teacher education 
programs should be offered; and still others identified the parties 
that should be responsible for initiating reforms in teacher education. 
CED called 'or the creation of a national commission to address the 
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issue of standards for teacher education programs. (Both the Holmes 
Group and NCETE were to some degree "national commissions" 
whose primary function was to study teacher education programs.) 
NGA and SREB advocated that the governors appoint ad hoc groups 
to promote reforms or call on state boards of education and higher 
education institutions to form such groups. 

As an indicator of its recognition of the importance of teacher 
education, NCETE recommended the creation of a National Acad- 
emy for Teacher Education. Financial support could come from 
institutional and corporate memberships. Through the academy per- 
sons interested in teacher education from higher education institu- 
tions, the schools, and the private sector could be brought together 
to discuss common problems and assist in efforts to improve teacher 
education. 

NGA did not propose a set of changes in teacher education pro- 
grams but instead advocated that each state study the various reform 
reports. Governors were called on to create statewide advisory panels 
and to direct the chief state school officer to convene professional 
educators and parents and ask them to identify opportunities and 
obstacles related to improving the schools. 

Location of Program. The issue of the location of teacher education 
programs was addressed only by NCETE in its recommendation that 
teacher education programs be in colleges and universities rather than 
apprenticeship programs in schools. NCETE 's contention was that 
teacher education programs should include not only development of 
teaching skills but also mastery of the subject to be taught and of the 
principles of teaching and learning. 

Length of Program. In those reform reports that provide sufficient 
detail, the general assumprion appeared to be that teacher prepara- 
tion programs should encompass five years; the chief differences 
were whether to maintain and reform or to abolish professional edu- 
cation courses in the uaccalaureate degree program. (The Carnegie 
Forum appeared to recommend that the teacher preparation program 
should extend over six years.) The Holmes Group and the Carnegie 
Forum recommended abolition of the undergraduate education 
major and a strengthening of academic preparation. The Carnegie 
Forum also recommended that professional education be made a 
""^••nte-level enterprise. NCETE recognized that adequate prepara- 
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tion for teachers likely would require a year beyond the baccalaure- 
ate degree, and several NCETE members indicated that a minimum 
of four years should be devoted to the liberal arts component of the 
teacher education program with professional education coming in the 
fifth year. Boyer appeared to have assumed continuation of profes- 
sional education programs at the undergraduate level and extension 
of the teacher preparation program into the fifth year. 

SREB too!; a different position on length of program and con- 
tended that evidence does not show that extended programs will pro- 
duce better teachers, attract more talented persons into teaching, or 
be cost-effective, SREB recommended that extended teacher educa- 
tion programs should be consi. ed only after careful examination of 
the current four-year programs, that action to extend programs 
should be based on improvements in the demonstrated teaching abil- 
ity of the graduates, and also that such decision. :hould be shown to 
be worth the cost. NGA aiso recommended that caution be exercised 
on lengthening programs but advocated that governors encourage 
competition among various teacher education approaches. 

ECS (1983), NSF (1983), Twentieth-Century Fund (1983), Good- 
lad (1983), Sizer (1984), and NCEA (1983) reports were essentially 
silent on this particular issue, but the ECS, NSF, and Goodlad re- 
ports did emphasize that increased attention should be placed on 
mastery of content in the subjects to be taught. 

The recommendations of the Holmes Group (1986) were the most 
detailed; three professional career levels were recommended. First- 
level persons would be required to have a bachelor's aegree with a 
major in the subject to be taught; second-level persons would hav* 
received the master's degree. Third-level career professionals would 
have to demonstrate outstanding professional practice and have fur- 
ther specialized study in an academic subject, student learning, or 
pedagogy at the level of the doctorate or its equivalent. 

Program Content The interest in program content is illustrated in 
the rather consistently stated or implied recommendation among the 
reports that secondary school teachers should have a full academic 
major in the discipline to be taught, supplemented by professional 
education courses and an internship that would develop professional 
knowledge and skills. The NCEE, Holmes Group, and SREB con- 
tended that teachers should demonstrate competence in their aca- 
q demic discipline. The Carnegie Forum and the Holmes Group recom- 
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mended that a bachelor's degree in the arts and sciences in the sub- 
ject to be taught be a prerequisite for all teachers. Goodlad contend- 
ed that teachers should be knowledgeable in the content of the sub- 
jects that they would be teaching. The ECS report recommended 
that greater emphasis be placed on academic knowledge in the train- 
ing of teachers, and NC'£TE took a more expansive position in call- 
ing for teachers to have a liberal education equivalent to the best- 
educated members of che community. (Several members of NCETE, 
in a concurring comment, advocated that all teacher: should have at 
least one academic major.) 

Evidendy, Boyer, NSB, and SREB assumed the continuation of 
the current baccalaureate degree program for preparing reachers. 
They recommended that the program should include a common core 
of liberal arts or general education. Under Boyer's recommendations, 
studentr would be required *o complete a major in an academic disci- 
pline and to observe elementary or secondary classroom teaching 
during their jun.or and senior years. 

The concept of pedagogy (the art or science of teaching) was also 
addressed by the various reports. Ine Holmes Group called for a 
reorientation of pedagogy so that students would develop an under- 
standing of the discipline in the subject to be taught, the methods for 
teaching the subject, and the methods and techniques used to assess 
professional performance and evaluate instruction. ECS contained 
specific recommendations for a "renewed" teacher education cur- 
riculum and for steps to be taken to increase teachers' use and appli- 
cation of technology. SPEB contended that there was not "common 
agreement" about the core of knowledge needed to be an eff-ctive 
teacher and recommended (1) uwt courses in teacher education pro- 
grams should "measure up to university-wide standards" and (2) that 
colleges of education should reevaluate all programs to determine 
the needed content with special attention to reducing the number of 
methods courses for prospective elementary teachers. NSF advocated 
that prospective teachers be required to We a limited number of 
professional education courses, and the Ca. gie Forum took a more 
general approach in its recommendation that graduate schools oi 
education :hould develop a new professional curriculum with the 
four, on students' developing a systematic knowledge of teaching, 
including internships and residencies 

Goodlad possibly gave greatest attention to professional education 
Qfhgogy by recommending that teaci.crs should have an interest 
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in both the learner and the subject to be taught and also that teach- 
ers should understand and practice the pedagogical techniques de- 
signed to keep the student overtly and covertly engaged in learning. 
To bring about greater institutional commitment and broader faculty 
involvement in teacher education, Goodlad recommended that facul- 
ties from the academic disciplines should be involved in the teacher 
education program by using a team-teaching approach in the meth- 
ods courses. He also stressed that teachers should understand human 
development, be sensitive to individual differences, and be dedicated 
teaching. Goodlad further recommended that the content of teacher 
education programs should include components that would prepare 
teachers to use alternate teaching methods, diagnostic tests, evalua- 
tion feedback, and praise for students. 

Admission, Performance, and Exit Standards. Several reports in- 
cluded recommendations related to admission, performance, and exit 
standards for the teacher preparation program. The NCEE recom- 
mended that persons preparing to teach be required to meet high 
educational standards and demonstrate an aptitude for teaching. 
Boyer (1983), CED, ECS, NCETE, and SREB called for high stan- 
dards for admission and retention into the teacher education pro- 
gram. Boyer would admit students into teacher education programs 
after careful selection at the start of their junior year only if they 
had attained minimum grade point average standards and had satis- 
factory recommendations from their professors in required courses. 
NCETE recommended that a person should demonstrate knowledge 
of subject to be taught, the process of teaching, and the ability to 
teach effectively before being graduated xrom a teacher education 
program. The Holmes Group recommended that entry-level teachers 
be required to pass a written test in each subject to be taught. 

State legislatures and state boards of education have tak*n action 
to implement recommendations in this area. The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Education reported that by June 1986 
as a result of state legislative or regulatory mandates the schools, 
colleges, or departments of education in forty-four states were using 
or developing statewide required entry, exit, and/or certification 
examinations for teachers (AACTE 1986). 

Clinical Experiences. Most current teacher preparation programs in- 
clude clinical experiences such as classroom observation and intern- 
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ships or student teaching. Support for strengthening these clinical 
experiences for prospective teachers came from the Boyer, Carnegie 
Forum, Goodlad, Holmes Group, NbF, and SREB reports. 

The Carnegie Forum advocated that the teacher education pro- 
gram should include systematic internships and residencies. After 
completion of the core curriculum and an academic major, Boyer's 
fifth year would consist of an instructional and internship experience 
including the core courses to meet the special needs of teachers. 
Boyer also recommended that the fifth year include seminars with 
professors in the disciplines-, these professors would be expected to 
relate the knowledge in their fields to a contemporary political or 
social theme. Goodlad recommended that requirements for prospec- 
tive teachers include a two-year program of professional studies and 
clinical experiences and an internship, prior 10 their receiving a regu- 
lar license. He would limit internships to demonstration schools; 
involve university faculty members oriented to research and devel- 
opment in school organization, leaching, and curriculum in demon- 
stration schouk; and use clinical teachers from elementary and sec- 
ondary schools on university faculties. 

The Holmes Group advocated that new connections be established 
with the schools and that goo*I elementary and secondary teachers be 
brought into universities to work with prospective teachers and with 
teacher educators. The Holmes Group also recommended that the 
clinical component be an integral part of the teacher education pro- 
gram with formal interaction between the institution and the clinical 
sites. 

Continuing Education. The importance of continuing education 
programs in school improvement efforts was recognized in most of 
the reports. Boyer recommended that local school districts imple- 
ment a continuing education program that would serve all teachers 
and meet tests of relevance and substance. The Carnegie Forum 
viewed continuing education programs as having two functions: 
keeping teachers current and assisting board-certified teachers in 
their efforts to qualify for an advanced certificate. Goodlad had a 
somewhat different perspective on continuing education; he called 
for staff development programs that would address problems that 
teachers perceive to be interfering with their teaching role. 

ECS supported continuing education but viewed such programs 
more from a personnel management than from a curricul lm or staff 
O 
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development perspective. The position >s that teachers in difficulty 
should be given all possible encouragement and assistance to im- 
prove; however, if there were no progress, then the school district 
should dismiss the teacher. 

The NSB supported continuing education and recommended that 
the federal government fund programs for retraining teachers and 
that each state establish at least one regional training and resource 
center for teachers. ECS also called for states to establish better 
inservice education programs; NCETE called on state boards of edu- 
cation to make the professional development of teachers a top prior- 
ity. NSB called for states to develop teacher retraining programs in 
cooperation with colleges and universities. 

NGA considered continuing education to be a part of the recogni- 
tion program for teachers as well as a part of a staff development 
program. Teacher academics, yammer symposia, and annual convoca- 
tions on excellence in reaching were advocated as ways to improve 
teaching. 

Responsibility for Implementation. The reports took different ap- 
proaches in fixing responsibility for improving teacher education pro- 
grams. Various positions are illustrated by the ECS report recommen- 
dation that states and local school boards improve the ways that 
teachers are trained and recruited (and paid), and the NSF recom- 
mendation that c :-ues develop teacher training programs in cooper- 
ation with colleges and universities. NGA called on governors to con- 
vene statewide panels to recommend the state's agenda and also 
advocated that higher education leaders in the state be convened for 
the purpose of identifying what should be done and hew to proceed. 

The complexities of reforming teacher preparation programs were 
illustrated in the NCETE recommendations. Tor example, NCET s 
recommended that higher education institutions study, design, and 
provide teacher education programs and that states be responsible for 
approving these programs. NCETE also urged that the federal govern- 
ment and the states increase their support for educational research 
and development. Specifically, NCETE called for states to provide 
higher education institutions with supplemental funding to design, 
test, and evaluate new approaches in teacher education. 

A contrasting position on implementation is that the major re- 
sponsibility for initiating and supporting reform of teacher prepara- 
tion programs rests with the institutions of higher education. Cood- 
lad recommended that undergraduate faculties redesign the curricu- 
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lum to devise the best general education for elementary school 
teachers. The Carnegie Forum calhd for a reexamination of under- 
graduate "content area" programs to ensure their appropriateness for 
the preparation of professional teachers. NCETE contended thai 
teacher education is an all-campus priority and urged college and uni- 
versity presidents to evaluate their teacher education programs and 
the graduates of the programs. SREB continued this general theme in 
its recommendations that the entire faculty should participate in a 
comprehensive examination of the retire higher education program 
related to teacher education and that faculty promotions and pay in 
colleges and universities should be related to the work that faculty 
members do with schools. 

Differences in the recommendations from the various reports were 
minor, but subtle differences were found. Of those reports tha: 
offered a recommendation on the matters, the majority appeared to 
support the belief that higher education institutions have a function 
to perform in the preparation of teachers, that the current institu- 
tional preparation programs should be lengthened, and that rrent 
programs should be improved by placing additional emphasis on both 
knowledge in the subject to be taught and educational pedagogy 

Several potential problems may be encountered in efforts to re- 
form teacher education. A variety of actors may become involved. 
State legislatures and governors may impose teacher preparation re- 
quirements on higher education institutions that have a tradition of 
faculty control over programs. Strong internal administritive sup- 
port, possibly accompanied by professional or legislative mandates, 
may be necessary to implement teixher preparation reforms in col- 
leges of education or to effect reforms in teaching content areas in 
other colhges or departments. Further, implementation of many of 
the reforms will require cooperation from local school districts as 
well as fisca' support an^ mlatory changes from state agencies and 
legislative bodies. 



CERTIFICATION/LICENSING/C/ REER 
LADDER 

The lack of consistency in terminology is a common problem in 
analyzing recommendations from different reports and is especially 
noticeable in the use of the terms certification and licensing in the 
O . reports. Rather than being interchangeable, some distinction 
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should be made between the two terms. The interest in creating a 
national board for professional teaching standards makes it necessary 
that efforts be made to differentiate between the role of the national 
board and the role of state educational agencies. 

In this discussion, certification would be granted by a national 
board composed primarily of practicing professional teachers. The 
issuance of a certificate would indicate that a teacher had achieved a 
professionally recognized status based on criteria established by the 
national board or comparable professional body. In contrast, licens- 
ing of teachers currently is and would continue to be a state func- 
tion; state legislatures, state boards of education, state educational 
agencies, or other designated agencies establish and enforce minimal 
requirements for public school teachers. Issuance of a teaching 
license is an indication that a person meets the stated legal require- 
ments for teachers. States might incorporate the board s certification 
standards in their licensing requirements or provide that certification 
qualifies a person for a license, but licensure would not quality a per- 
son for certification. (None of the reports proposed that the federal 
government should assume any role in either teacher certification or 
licensing.) 

National Certification 

The most comprehensive recommendations concerning teacher cer- 
tification are from the Carnegie Forum. The report called for the 
creation of a national board for professional teaching standards to 
establish "high" standards for subject matter knowledge and perfor- 
mance and to certify teachers who meet those standards. State or 
regional organizations would oversee certification functions at those 
levels. Decisions to seek certification would be voluntary, and the 
Forum recommended that candidates, for board certification be able 
to choose the means of professional preparation that best suits their 
needs. NGA supported the creation of a national board. 

Licensing 

As indicated earlier, licensing of teachers is a governmental function 
designed to protect the public interest by establishing and enforcing 
qualification standards for teachers in the public schools. NCETE 
and SREB contended that approval of a person to teach is, and 
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should continue to be, a atatt responsibility; however, NCETE urged 
that professional educators should have the major responsibility for 
determining licensing standards and for ensuring th't standards are 
set and met for those who prepare teachers and for those who seek 
to teach. SREB recommended that states examine the subjects in 
which they certify (license) teachers and align them more closely 
with the needs of the schools. The Carnegie Forum attempted to 
accommodate both licensing and certification by recommending that 
teacher licensing continue to be required function of a state agency 
and that board certification be voluntary. 

In general, the reports advocated that prospective teachers be re- 
quired to complete professional education requirements before 
receiving a regular license, but CED recommended that prospective 
teachers be able to complete licensing requirements on the job. ECS 
called for each state to structure its licensing programs so that some 
type of license could be used to encourage teaching service by "quali- 
fied" persons who have not completed professional education pro- 
r .ams. NSF addressed the same issue by recommending that states 
:idopt rigorous standards but not those that would create artificial 
barriers to entry of "qualified" persons. Boy<>r called for programs 
to recruit outstanding professionals from otf : fields to teach part- 
time. 

NCETE also addressed the issue of license renewal for teachers by 
urging that staff development be recognized in the state requirements 
for renewal of teaching licenses. Specifically, NCETE recommended 
that recertification requirements (license renewal) should include 
satisfactory evidence of co— erency-based professional development 
that would be evaluated locally. 

The Carnegie Forum recommended that, after a "set" date, no 
licensed teachers be permitted to teach subjects other than those in 
which they hold a license and no emergency licenses (for teachers 
who do not meet minimum state qualifications) be granted. How- 
ever, the Forum also recommended ~hat a nonrenewable teacher 
license be issued to persons with an undergraduate major in the 
teaching area and no professional educar^n-, this is one of the cur- 
rent types of emergency licenses. NGA fc wed the same theme by 
advocating that governors end emergency teacher licenses. 

SREB contended that alternative programs should be developed 
that would permit liberal arts graduates to be certified without hav- 
ing to complete an undergraduate program in teacher education. 

er|c 
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When liberal arts graduates (without professional education) are 
hired to teach, SREB recommended that they should receive assis- 
tance and supervision from the school and college faculty and also 
should have "instruction in teaching" as part of their preparation. 

Career Ladder 

Even though the concept of the career laader for teachers does not 
have direct relevance to preservice education programs for teachers, 
recommendations concerning this change in teacher status typically 
have included requirements for continuing education and advanced 
training. The typical career ladder proposals called for a three-tier 
system of teacher licensing: instructor or apprentice, professional 
teacher, and master teach ;r or career professional. Typically, persons 
at the first level would have a three- to five-year nonrenewable 
license and would receive some type of assistance or supervision. 
Only the last two levels would be eligible for tenure appointments. 
(The Carnegie Forum appears to have contemplated a four-level 
career ladder.) The varioi * reports are not clear concerning whether 
attainment of the third status-career professional -would be achieved 
by meeting quantitative state licensing standards, by participating in 
a voluntary peer review process, or by being recommended for the 
status after evaluation by a supervisor. 

The career ladder concept for teachers was endorsed by the Carne- 
gie Forum, CED, ECS, NCEE, Holmes Group, NSF, and SREB. The 
principal goal appeared to be the creation of a reward system for 
teachers that would permit them to move up the salary schedule 
withou . leaving the classroom. Reports also appeared to agree that 
pay and status should increase as teachers "move up" the ladder, but 
they did not all assume that levels of responsibility should ch nge as 
teachers "move up.'* SREB stressed the importance of classroom per- 
formance as a key to advancement in a career ladder program. 

CED perceived the career ladder as a means to attract and retain 
high-quality teachers. Acquisition of the status would not be based 
on increasing levels of responsibilities but on a person's role as a pro- 
fessional educator. This position was different from that of the Car- 
negie Forum and ECS reports, which advocated a restn uring of the 
teaching force with those teachers in the top level of the career 
ladder providing active leadership in curriculum and program devel- 
opment and helping colleagues. 
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NCETE did not recommend development of the typical career 
ladder approach but advocated that all new teachers complete a one- 
year induction or internship period for whi h compensation would 
be provided. During this period, interns would have a reduced teach- 
ing load so that they would have time to participate in professional 
development activities. 

Active involvement and support from different institutions and 
agencies will be required to implement rhe proposed changes in 
teacher certification, licensing, and status. Such diverse entities as 
higher education institutions, local school boards, state educational 
agencies, national certification bodies, accreditation agencies, and 
teacher organizations all appear to have an interest in the deisgn and 
implementation of reforms; however, conflicts may arise when 
efforts are made to determine the role of each entity. 



RECRUITMENT 

A common theme of the reports was the need to recruit more able 
persons into teaching. ECS advocated scholarships and financial 
incentives to attract the most able youth to teaching. NCETE recom- 
mended that the states and the federal government launch a national 
campaign to recruit qualified candidates into teaching. The Carnegie 
Forum and the NCEE stressed the need for financial aid for highly 
qualified applicants and especially for those students interested in 
teaching in fields with critical shortages. The Carnegie Forum, 
NCETE, NGA, and SREB reports emphasized the need to attract 
minority youth into teaching careers; SREB also recommended that 
financial incentives be provided to attract minority students and that 
extra efforts be taken to ensure that disadvantaged students who 
want to teach are prepared to meet the higher standards required for 
teachers. The NGA emphasized the need to define and implement a 
comprehensive teacher recruitment strategy and to use strategies that 
include information, alternative programs, financial assistance, place- 
ment help, and attractive starting salaries. 

The concept of the teacher service corps has been advocated as 
one way to attract more able persons into teaching. Volunteer pro- 
grams such as the Peace Corps and VISTA have been examined as 
possible models for improving the teaching profession. The Holmes 
Group supported implementation of a system of national service for 
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talented college graduates who lack professional education training 
and who could serve as "instructors" in the schools. Boyer also sup- 
ported the service concept but advocated a somewhat different ap- 
proach by calling for the creation of a national teacher service corps 
similar to the National Health Service Corps. Under the Holmes 
Group proposal, the persons *vou'i not have to be fully qualified as 
teachers. However, under the Boyer proposal, participants would 
receive scholarships while in school and would be fully qualified 
teachers on completion of the program. 



SALARIES 

Teacher pay was addressed in virtually all of the reform reports. NSF 
called fc* salary schedules that would foster competition for and le- 
tention of high-quality teachers in critical fields. The NCEE stated 
that salaries should be competitive, market sensitive, and perfor- 
mance based. NGA advocated that attractive starting salaries be 
established for teachers and that the total incentive program for 
teachers include professional gijwth opportunities, sabbaticals, and 
teacher recognition programs. CED, Carnegie Forum, and ECS rec- 
ommended that salary schedules be designed to reward teacher per- 
formance. The Carnegie Forum and Goodlad recommended higher 
salaries for teachers with increased responsibilities because of differ- 
entiated roles. A major difference between these two reports is that 
Goodlad recommended that seniority not be recognized on the salary 
scale, but the Forum supported recognition of seniority. The Forum 
also advocated recognition of competency, as indicated by "national 
certification/' 

The Carnegie Forum, CED, and SREB reports advocated higher 
salaries for entry- and career-level teachers. The Carnegie Forum and 
NCE'lE also proposed that teachers 1 salaries and career opportunities 
be competitive with those in other professions. Sizer advocated that 
teachers' salary schedules be "steeper" to provide higher salaries for 
experienced teachers. The Forum and CED also supported the "merit 
school" concept by advocating bonuses to teachers for improving 
schoolwide performance. The latter position is consistent with Good- 
lad's position that the individual school is the unit for improvement. 
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TEACHER ROLE/SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

In their discussion of teacher role and school environment, the vari- 
ous reports followed several themes. The first is illustrated by the 
recommendations from the Carnegie Forum and Sizer that teachers 
be held accountable for student progress. The second, supported by 
the Carnegie Forum, CED, NCETE, NSF, and Sizer, was that author- 
ity in schools should be decentralized, that teachers should be given 
more collective power and individual autonomy, and that efforts 
should be made to improve the working conditions for teachers by 
providing them with variations in work responsibilities and initiating 
efforts to ensure stability in schools. In a specific recommendation 
related to this area, the Carnegie Forum contended that the profes- 
sional environment of the school would be improved by making 
"lead" teachers responsible for overseeing the work of others. SREB 
contended that career ladder programs have the potential of permit- 
ting teachers to play a larger role in decision making and to assume 
leadership roles in curriculum and teaching. On a related i'em, CED 
and NCETE recommended curtailment of nonprofessional responsi- 
bilities of teachers. NGA called for efforts to design more profes- 
sional work environments for teachers. 

NSB recommended that the teaching environment be improved by 
providing greater administrative and parental support of student 
discipline and attendance, reducing classroom interruptions, and 
enforcing higher standards. The report also recommended that teach- 
ers and students be provided with neeJed equipment, materials, and 
specialized support staff. 

In the administration of schools, the Carnegie Forum, CED, ECS, 
NCEE, and Holmes Group advocated increased building level discre- 
tion in budgetary decisions. The Carnegie Forum recommended that 
school districts consider a variety of approaches to school leadership. 
The Holmes Group suported this latter position by recommending 
that greater power be given to teachers, especially in school and class- 
room management. These two positions appeared to be in contrast 
with the recommendations from CED, ECS, and NCEE that called 
for principals to assume a greater leadership role, to serve as c ;icu- 
lum leaders, and to have discretion over personnel and fiscal plan- 
ning NCETE stressed the educational leadership role of the princi- 
pal, but it also advocated the creation of a collegial environment 
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and greater delegation of managerial duties so that principals would 
have additional time for educational leadership. The NCEE also 
called for superintendents to exercise greater leadership. 

Differences in emphasis also were noted in the recommendations 
concerning teacher role. The consensus appeared to be that efforts 
should be made to improve the day-to-day workir* conditions of 
teachers and to make the teaching job more professional, but dif- 
ferences were noted in the recommendations on the power-sharing 
arrangement that teachers ?nd principals should have in administer- 
ing the school. 

STATE EDUCATION REFORM DOLLARS 
FOR TEACHERS 

Most of the teacher education reports called for higher teacher sal- 
aries but were silent on the broader issue of general funding for edu- 
cation. Among die various reform reports*, the issue of financing was 
addressed most directly in the NGA report's call for an analysis of 
current spending patterns and for sustained growth in funding for 
instruction al sup por t . 

Isolation of specific funds for state education reform is a difficult 
task. Since 1983 the term education reform has been used to refer to 
a variety of actions. The problem ic that one state's or local school 
district's reform may be another's standard method of operation or 
even a discarded practice. Thus, the operational interpretation of 
whether or not a practice is an education reform depends largely on 
the setting. Some reforms will be evident immediately; examples 
include five-year teacher education programs and screening tests for 
potential tethers. Other reforms may be viewed as investments in 
school improvement; they may not result in immediate changes but 
may have long-term effects on improving teaching and learning in the 
schools, such as higher teacher salaries or teacher/administrator train- 
ing programs. 

Summary information about 1935-86 funuing for major educa- 
tion reforms was reported by the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) (1986). 1 The intent of the survey was not to identify 
funding provided for all education reform efforts among the states 
but to secure information about the amount of funds provided for 
specific types of "education reforms" that have received most na- 
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tional attention. States were asked to report the new funding pro- 
vided for each type of reform. Data from the forty-seven responding 
states were grouped into five categories. The following discussion 
includes information on funds for teacher initiatives, the refoim cate- 
gory that received the most funds. 

State actions under the category of teacher initiatives have in- 
cluded increased compensation for teachers as well as mandated 
changes in teacher training programs. Funding for teacher initiatives 
totalled $588.1 million for the 1984-85 school year and $795.6 
million for the 1985-86 school year. Even though the amount in- 
creased, the percentage of total "reform" funds to be used for 
teacher initiatives declined slightly from 1984-85 to 1985-86. To 
place these amounts in some context, of the estimated $67 billion in 
total sta;- revenues distributed to local school districts in 1985-86 
(Sirkin 1986), state appropriations for "education reform," as re- 
ported by the responding states, totalled slightly less than $2 billion, 
or approximately 3 percent of the estimated total state revenues pro- 
vided to local school districts. 

Teacher Compensation 

The major portion of the funds for teacher initiatives, $534.3 million 
in 1984-85 and $714.6 million in 1985-86, was targeted for teacher 
compensation. Funds were provided for career ladder plans, salary 
increases for all teachers, merit (or incentive) pay programs for teach- 
ers on a pilot t asis, increases in the state minimum salary schedule 
for teachers, and higher salaries for beginning teachers. Salary in- 
creases for all teachers were provided in fourteen states, and salaries 
for beginning teachers were raised in eight states. 

The focus of much of the state action in school reform appears to 
have been on salary increases for teachers. Several states have taken 
specific action to raise teachers' salaries. In Georgia $80 million of 
the $218 million in 1986-87 "reform" funding was earmarked for 
teacher salary increases (State Capitals 1986b). A portion of the new 
funds in Kentucky also was earmarked for teacher salary increases 
(State Capitals 1986c). This same trend was found in Mississippi 
where the state legislature voted $21 million for a $1,000 salary raise 
for teachers for the 1986-87 school year (Mississippi 1986). New 
Mexico enacted "education reform" legislation that provided for an 
across-the-board salary increase for all certified personnel. Of the 
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$63.7 million increase in state funds for the 1987 fiscal year, $33.7 
million was for the salary increase (Snider 1986a). Arizona approved 
$15 million for teacher raises for FY 1987, but the availability cf 
funds wi r be dependent on die outcome of a statewide referendui i 
to raise revenues for general operation of schools (State Capites 
1986d). 

For the 1786-87 bknnium, Virginia allocated an additional $530 
million in state aid; tue bulk of these funds will be used to raise 
teachers' salaries. Under the reform legislation, local school districts 
will be required to raise teachers salaries by at least 10 percent (State 
Capitals 1986a). 

Education Improvement Activities 

In addition to the funding for teacher compensation, funds also were 
provided for teacher and administrator training programs. In 1985- 
86 the forty-seven responding states provided $81 million for sum- 
mer institutes for teachers, teacher training centers, and academies 
for school administrators. 

In response to concerns about implementation, Florida replaced 
the state's master teacher program with a career ladder program 
(Snider 1986b). The major new program in the 1985 fiscal year was 
the merit schools and master teacher programs, which received $30 
million, but in the 1986 fiscal year school reform activities related to 
teachers included master teacher ($6.6 million) and merit schools 
($10.0 million) (Florida Legislature 1984, 1986). 

The $114 million in new state funds in Illinois for "education 
reform" in 1985-86 included $20 million for improvement of in- 
struction in mathematics and the sciences, $3.5 million for a pilot 
program on career ladders for teachers, and over $4.1 million for 
staff development programs (ISBE 1985). 

School reform funds in Texas have been subjected to the state's 
fiscal equalization provisions, and local school districts share in the 
costs of education reform. Of the total state funds for FY 1987 of 
$4.4 billion, reform-related items included $402.6 million in "edu- 
cation improvement" funds for the career ladder program, a pre- 
kindergarten program, and local district summer school programs 
(Texas Legislature 1985; TEA 1985). 

The outlook for significant increases in state funds is somewhat 
bleak in many states because of a lack of economic growth and pres- 
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sures for other state services. The National Governor's Association 
has indicated that the "general fund year-end balance" fiscal condi- 
tion of the states is projected to decline in the 1986 and 1987 fiscal 
years. Using the Wall Street bond analysts 1 measure that state year- 
ending fund balances should be in excess of 5 percent of expendi- 
tures, only ten of the fifty states are projected to have in excess of 
the 5 percent benchmark at the end of their 1986 fiscal year, and 
only eight of forty-eight reporting states at the end of their 1987 
fiscal year (NGA 1986a). ' 



OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Even though the reform reports advocated changes in teacher prepa- 
ration programs, inconsistencies, unresolved issues, and vague recom- 
mendations were noted among the reports. An additional problem is 
that teacher-related "education reforms" in one state may be long- 
established programs in another and may even have been tried and 
rejected in other instances. Also, reforms that are highly visible man- 
dated changes in one instance and may be hardly noticeable long- 
term program improvement investments in other cases. An overarch- 
ing consideration is that the reform reports were national reports, 
but teacher ' lucation programs are provided in a wide range of 
higher educ .onal institutions each of which has a degree of auton- 
omy. Further, teacher licensing is a state function with voluntary 
cooperation among states. To add to the complexity, over 2 million 
teachers work in a decentralized setting involving fifty states, almost 
16,000 local school districts, and approximately 80,000 individual 
public schools (Grant and Snyder 1986). 

The unresolved issues or potential problems are of two types. 
First, on several key issues, the reports contained either different or 
contradictory recommendations. Second, in view of the ways in 
which changes in teacher preparation programs and teacher roles 
have the potential of interacting on higher education institutions, 
individual schools, local school districts, state educational agencies, 
and state legislatures, certain significant implementation problems 
are likely to develop. The following discussion includes observations 
and conclusions about common themes and points of ditference or 
unresolved issues among the reports. 
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Decisionmaking Process 

One of the unknowns in the reform of teacher education is the deci- 
sion process that will be used in making and approving program 
chang 'S. Issues include the role of practicing teachers in developing 
and policing standards, opportunities for individual institutions of 
nigher education to pursue common or independent paths in struc- 
turing their teacher preparation programs, role of the voluntary 
accrediting agencies in reviewing and approving programs, the teacher 
certification role of the proposed national board for professional 
teaching standards, and the role of the individual state educational 
agencies in approving collegiate teacher preparation programs and 
issuing teacher licenses. 

Another unknown element is the relationship between teacher 
licensing and certification. As these new relationships evolve, will 
teacher certification and licensure become discretely different or 
interrelated functions? 

Most of the reports called for large-scale changes in teacher prepa- 
ration programs, but the reports appeared to differ or were silent on 
how tc implement or fund the changes. Changes in collegiate pro- 
grams and offerings likely will require the cooperation of depart- 
ments other than education as well as administrative support. This 
support will be especially critical in efforts to restructure course 
offerings throughout higher education institutions. 

Program Content 

Reports were rather consistent in considering mastery of knowledge 
in the subject to be taught, professional education courses, and a 
student teaching or internship experience to be important elements 
in teacher education programs. The consensus appeared to be that 
teacher education programs should be five years in duration, but the 
reports were not consistent concerning whether all professional edu- 
cation courses should be delayed until the fifth year. Virtually unani- 
mous agreement was expressed that, during .^e undergraduate colle- 
giate years, greater emphasis should be placed on mastery of the aca- 
demic disciplines related to the teaching field, as opposed to increas- 
ing the number of professional education or pedagogical courses. 
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One of the unanswered questions was whether preparation pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary teachers should be different or 
more alike. In the various reports, specific recommendations on this 
issue were limited. 

Most of the recommendations anticipate a lengthened field expe- 
rience component prior to final licensing, but no mention was made 
of incentives for local school districts to cooperate in implementing 
the proposed changes in teacher licensing patterns and lengthened 
teacher preparation and internship programs. Another unresolved 
issue is the role that local school districts will have in planning and 
providing the continuing education programs. 

Emergency Licenses 

The reports may have advocated that all new teachers have a major 
in the subject to be taught and that no more emergency licenses be 
issued, but local school districts may be faced with the options of 
denying students admission to school, having large classes, or hiring 
teachers with emergency licenses. The complexities of the licensing 
dilemma are evident in a recent statement by Wise (1986); he noted 
that state policymakers have - ven unprecedented attention to the 
education of teachers but dmi *aneously are permitting administra- 
tive actions tnat undercut the maintenance of standards. Emergency 
licenses are increasing; out-of-field pbcement for teachers is com- 
mon; and cased entry in the form of alternative licensing is increas- 
ing. Thus, the rhetoric is calling for standards, but practices appear 
to be going in a different direction. 

Career L adder 

Implementation of the career ladder recommendations likely will 
require a change in teacher role as well as a differentiated salary 
schedule with a greater range-both of which would appear to affect 
the operation and funding of local schools. One possibility is tha* 
implementation of the career ladder concept will result in the impo- 
sition of the higher education staffing model on elementary and 
secondary schools. Problems may arise because of the differences 
between elementary and secondary schools and higher education 
institutions (that is, faculty role in governance, teaching loads, and 
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opportunities for interaction with other faculty), the small number 
of persons working in the same discipline or at the same grade level 
in many schools, and the range in salaries for persons with the same 
responsibilities. 

Recruitment 

The need to recruit more able persons into teaching was advocated 
in virtually all reports, zznd some placed special emphasis on recruit- 
ment of minorities into teaching. With higher entrance and exit stan- 
dards and a longer program, r inancial incentives likely will be needed 
to encourage college students to enter teaching. There was also gen- 
eral agreement that improvements will be needed in salaries and 
working conditions to attract quality persons. 

Teacher Role and School Leadership 

One of the operational challenges will be to reconcile the recommen- 
dations that call for enhancement of the leadership role of the prin- 
cipal in school improvement with those that call for schools to oper- 
ate as ccllcgial institutions and for teachers to have a greater role in 
school and classroom management. This matter recommendation also 
must be considered in the context of the recommendations that 
working conditions for teachers should be improved and that teach- 
ers should be relieved of tasks not directly related to teaching. 

Teacher Salaries 

Additional funds will be required to implement the recommenda- 
tions for higher Starting salaries and more competitive salaries for 
teachers. Pressures for higher entering salaries may develop because 
of the higher qualifications required of entering teachers, and addi- 
tional funds will be required to implement differentiated salary 
schedules for teachers. The options arc either to increase salariet 
significantly for both entering and practicing teachers or to restruc- 
ture the educational process or the teaching force wiih pay differ- 
ences as under a medical staffing model of orderlies, nurses' aides, 
technicians, nurses, interns, general practitioners, and surgeons. 
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Funding for Reform 

Pressures for more funds likely will arise as higher education institu- 
tions attempt to design and implement program changes. Within 
inritutions, cither more funds will be provided r 0 the affected de- 
partments, or the departments will be expected to fund the changes 
by reprogramming current funds. 

States have not made significant increases in their spending for 
pubtiv. elementary and secondary schools to support education re- 
form; however, funding efforts must be considered ip. the context of 
the current economic conditions among the states. Relatively small 
percentages of total state funds have been targeted on specific re- 
form activities. Also, among the states, patterns have varied in the 
approaches used to fund education reform. Some states have allo- 
cated funds for increased teacher salaries, implementation of oreer 
ladder or differentiated staffing programs, and reduced class size. 
Other states have enacted a series of r-latively low-cost, but highly 
visible, programs. 

The 'nteraction of demographic developments through an aging 
teaching force and an increasing student population in concert with 
the increased interests in school improvement and student perfor- 
mance provide a setting that offers the possibility tor dramatic 
changes in teacher preparation p-.ograms and teacher role and com- 
pensation. The overarching issue is whether interested parties will lay 
aside self-interest and devise creative ways to bring about lasting im- 
provement in elementary and secondary education. 



NOTES 

1. Excep' where specific cites are useu. this section has been summarized from 
a recent study by Dougherty (1986). 
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THE SUPPLY OF U.S. TEACHERS 
Quality for the Twenty- First Century 

James N. Fox 



As it prepares to enter the twenty-first century, the United States is 
striving to remain competitive in the world economy. The success of 
this quest depends, in large part, on the initiative and creativity of 
U.S. workers. And teachers play an important role in this quest. 
Teachers today can prepare the workers of tomorrow by developing 
and nurturing the creativity and initiative of the United States' most 
precious resource-its children. 

The teaching profession today stands at a crossroads. The Carnegie 
Forum (1986: 31) has estimated thf.t, conservatively, between 1986 
and 1992 we will need to hire 1.3 million teachers- over half of the 
current stock of 2.3 million teachers. This presents both an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge. The opportunity is to rethink the skills, 
knowleuge, and personal characteristics that we want teachers to pos- 
sess; the challenge is to develop uie teaching profession to the point 
where it will attract and retain sufficient numbers of teachers with 
these capabilities. 

This chapter analyzes the factors that undergird the current debate 
about teacher shortages and discusses the difficulties met in defining 
the demand for teachers, the complexities of the supply side of the 

The views expressed in this chapter arc the author's and do not necess. • reflect the 
positions or policies of the Office of Research or the U.S. Department of Education. No 
official support or endorsement of the U.S. Department of Education is intended or should 
be inferred. 
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equation, and the importance of considering the quality of teachers 
as well as numbers, per se. The chapter points out that forecasting 
techniques work best under stable circumstances and that the market 
for U.S. teachers is currently anything but stable. Even if the projec- 
tion models dealt adequately with the technical issues regarding 
teacher supply and demand, under current conditions they are likely 
to generate imprecise estimates. Finally, the chapter offers a strategy 
for policymakers to use in order to raise the quality of the teachers 
they employ: "Backward linking"-asking a set of systematically 
related questions-can help assure that the characteristics of teachers 
best fit the particular circumstances in which they will work. 



IS THERE A TEACHER SHORTAGE? 



Gerald (1985: 79) estimates that between 1988 and 1992 schools of 
education will produce less than 75 percent of the teachers needed 
to staff U.S. schools. On the other hand, Feistritzer (1986: 1; con- 
cludes, "Contrary to predictions, there seems to be no problem find- 
ing enough qualified teachers to meet demand." V.ie Carnegie Forum 
(1986: 27) tells us, "Unless teaching as a career changes, in the years 
to come there will be a growing gap between teacher supply and de- 
mand, according to quite conservative projections." But Hecker 
(1986:17) concludes that no shortage of teachers currently exists 
and "indications ... are that no shortage of teachers will develop" 
between now and 1995. 

How can weU-intentioned analysts differ so markedJv in their 
views of teacher 5upply and demand? The problem with projecting 
teacher shortages stems from three sources: 'he elusiveness of de- 
mand, the complexity of supply, and differing views of teacher 
quality. 



-Idsive Demand 

How many teachers do we need? During the 1983-84 school year, 
the average number of pupils per classroom teacher (by state) ranged 
from a low of 14.4 in Wyoming to a high of 24.2 in Utah (Grant and 
Snyder 1986: 45). The tMige in these numbers demonstrates that 
uniform agreement regarding the appropriate pupil- teacher ratio sim- 
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ply does not exist. Differences in the pupil-teacher ratio reflect dif- 
ferences in class size and in the number of . jcihary teachers. 

Differences in class size result, in p?rt, from the existence of small 
schools. But these differences also reflect explicit policy decisions. 
And these poll y decisions impact directly on the demand for teach- 
ers. Assume, for the sake of illustration, that all states, in the interest 
of raising "quality," choose to duce class size to 14.4, the average 
pupil-teacher ratio in Wyoming. Under this assumption, the demand 
for teachers would increase by almost 30 percent. Similarly, if, in the 
interest of "efficiency," all states choose pupil-teacher ratios similar 
to Utah's, then the demand for teachers would decline by a little 
more than 20 percent. 

The bottom line is that class size and the number of supplemen- 
tary teachers are policy decisions that significantly influence the 
demand for teachers. Models of teacher demand must include not 
oniy demographic factors such as the number and ages of children 
and their geographic distribution; the models also must include pro- 
jections of policy decisions regarding class size and the numbers of 
supporting teachers. Projecting demographic trends is a technical task 
that is fairly straightforward projecting policy decisions lies at the 
opposite end of the methodological spectrum. 

Complex Supply 

Most professionals enter their careers in a fairly lockstep mann-*\ For 
example, an individual wishing j become a physician, an attorney, 
or some other professional attends college and graduate school and 
then enters some type of induction program such as serving an 
internship and residency or clerking for a judge or serving as a junior 
partner in an established law firm. 

The training and career patterns in teaching are not as straightfor- 
ward as those in many other professions. In the first place, unlike 

ambers of many other profession*, a substantial number of teach- 
ers drop out between training and work. An analysis by Vance and 
"chlechty (1982: 23) of 1972 high school graduates suggests tha 
more than 20 percent of those who majored in education or received 
a teaching certificate did not become teachers. 

In the second place, unlike other professions, teaching does not 
hold its entrants well. Vance and Schlechty (1982: 23) note that in a 
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national sample of teachers, 15 percent leive the profession dun 
the first few years of teaching, and another 45 percent expected to 
leave by the time they reached age 30. The National Governors' 
Association Report (1986: 37) paints an even grimier picture. It 
suggests that 40 percent of all teachers quit within the first two years 
of teaching. Analysts disagree about the overall attrition rate from 
teaching, as well. Some say 6 percent of all teachers resign each year; 
others argue that the correct number is 9 percent (Rodman 1987: 7). 

Trained teachers who do not immediately enter the profession, as 
well as those who teach but leave, create a so-called reserve pool of 
teachers. This pool supplies a large number of entrants to the profes- 
sion at any given point in time. The National Education Associa- 
tion (1981:9) reports that in 1981, more than one-third of ihe 
vacancies for teachers were filled by individuals who were not recuit 
college graduates. In the mid-1980s a number of states reported that 
close to 50 percent of their teacher vacancies are filled by individuals 
who have not recentlv graduated from college (Papageorgiou 19C7). 
Of course, a number oi these teachers are transferring from other dis- 
tricts, but many of them are also entering from the reserve pool. 

Thus, the supply of teachers is not easy to project. Even if we 
know how many individuals are majoring in education, we must esti- 
mate how many of them will actually teach. And then we need to 
know how many of those who enter teaching will remain in the pro- 
fession. Finally, and perhaps most problematic, we must estimate 
how memberj of the teacher reserve pool will respond to various 
market forces. 

Quality Considerations 

The above discus^on of supply and demand deals with quantity 
alone. Quality is another important dimension of the teacher work- 
force. Several studies have examined the quality of the teacher work- 
force, focusing primarily on the academic ability of teachers (Koer- 
ner 1963; Weaver 1981; Vance and Schlechty 1982; Sykes 1983b; 
Fox 1984). The consistent conclusion of this vork is that teachers 
tend to score lower on tests of academic ability than do members of 
other professions 

Another lens to apply to assess the 4ua)ity of teachers is the de- 
gre to which they hold certificates in the field in which they teach. 
Certification is limited as a measure of quality because certification 
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requirements vary widely from state to state (Goertz 1986). None- 
theless, an examination of certification provides a broad measure of 
quality, particularly for high school teachers. 

A recent national survey of teachers indict *s that in 1984, 11 per- 
cent of high school teachers taught prin...ily outside their area of 
state certification and 15 percent had less than a college minor in the 
field where they most frequently taught (Carroll 1985: 2, 17). 

Recent education reforms are likely to exacerbate this problem. 
The majority of the states have recently specified that high school 
students must take an additional year of mathematics, science, Eng- 
lish, and social studies (Goertz 1986: 13). These requirements are 
likely to lead to even mc^ teachers teaching out of field. For exam- 
ple, Bell (1984: 3) estimates that each additional required year of 
study in either science or math vill generate a nationwide demand 
for an additional 34,000 high school teachers. 

Clearly, policymakers must be concerned about both the quality 
and quantity of U.S. teachers. Buc even if the technical details re- 
garding the supply of and the demand for teachers could be over- 
come, difficulties would remain. Forecasting techniques work best 
under stable conditions-, projections are most likely to be accurate 
when the future mirrors the past. This situation, in turn, occurs most 
often in the absence of major disruptions. Forecasting the supply of 
and the demand for teachers therefore remains unreliable because 
the market for teachers is currently anything but stable. 

METAMORPHOSIS OF THE MARKET 
FOR TEACHERS 

The cur/ent market for teachers is in a state of substantial agitation. 
Teachers are being assigned n^w responsibilities-, they are being asked 
to teach in new areas; and m s are entering the profession through 
new avenues. 

New Roles and Responsibilities 

Nybeg and Farber (1986: 4) point out that 

Public-school teachers have almost no authority over the design and admin- 
istration of [schools] .... Criteria for determining class composition and size, 
scheduling, curriculum and test content, the training, evaluation, and promo- 

O 
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ti' / faculty; delegating workloads; planning and allocation of "space" . . . , 
ai. i so on-all this is controlled by legislatures and by lay boards and their 
adr inistrators. 

But the distribution of authority is changing. A number of recent 
major reports unanimously emphasize the need 10 provide more 
autonomy to teachers in order to upgrade the quality of the profes- 
sion. The Holmes group (1986: 30) calls for teachers who are "em- 
powered to make principled judgments and decisions on their stu- 
dents' behalf." The Carnegie Forum (1986: 58) is more expansive: 

Within the context of a limited set of clear goals for students set by state and 
local policymakers, teachers, working together, must be free to exercise their 
professional judgement as to the best way to achieve these goals. This means 
Jie ability to make— or at least to strongly influence— decisions concerning 
such things as the materials and instructional methods to be used, the staffing 
structure to be employed, the organization of the school day, the assignment 
of students, the consultants to be used, and the allocation of resources avail- 
able to the schools. 

The National Governors' Association (1986; 38), drawing on the 
work of the California Commission (1985: 36), adds its endorsement 
of this principle: 

Teachers will have to be involved in decisions about discipline, scnool goals, 
their own continuing education, curriculum, and schoolwide problem solving. 

These principlej are being implemented. A coalition of high 
schools has joined Brown University to build on the ideas advanced 
in Theodore Sizer's Horace's Compromise. An important thrust of 
r his group is to provide more autonomy to teachers (Carnegie Forum 
x986: 59). One school in the North Branch School District (forty- 
five miles north of Minneapolis-St. Paul) illustrates the degree to 
which autonomy can be extended. Jim Walker, the district superin- 
tendent, has placed two teachers in control of planning, budgeting, 
and delivering instructional services to ninety fourth graders (cited in 
Cunegie Forum 1986: 90). 

These reforms illustrate the increasing autonomy of teachers, in 
general. Another dimension of this movement calls for differentiated 
staffing: assigning different tasks with varying levels of responsibility 
:o different teachers. 

Traditionally, schools are made up of side-b -side classrooms, 
where each teacher is required to undertake a variety of activities 
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ranging from diagnosing students* needs and prescribing the appro- 
priate instructional strategy to assuring that students do not liuer in 
the lunchroom. As result of teaching's range of responsibilities, 
some praise the profession by emphasizing the success of the teacher/ 
s^dent relationship at its best; others argue that teaching amounts 
to little more than glorified babysitting. In truth, elements of both 
characterize the working lives of teachers. The Carnegie Forum 
1986: 40) estimates that up to 50 percent of a teacher's time is spent 
on noninstructional activities. 

Differentiated staffing assigns different tasks with varying levels of 
responsibility to different individuals. For example, the Holmes 
Group (1986: 9-10) recommends three different levels of responsi- 
bility. Career professionals would serve in a manner similar to clinical 
professors in the field of medicine, using "their pedagogical expertise 
to improve other teachers' work, as well as to help children." (This 
is similar to the responsibilities of the lead teacher proposed by the 
C^negie Forum 1986: 58-60). Professional teachers would make up 
the majority of the workforce and would be capable of operating 
independently. Typically, they would be responsible for learning 
activities in their particular classrooms. Finally, instructors would be 
supported and supervised by career professionals. The instructors 
might be bright college graduates or entrants from other professions 
who might wish to teach for a limited period of time. 

The idea of differentiated staffing is not simply languishing in 
commission reports. It is taking hold in real schools. Some teachers 
evaluate their peers; some are serving as mentors; and some help 
translate research Lto practice. 

Peer Evaluation. Increasingly, reachers are being asked to evaluate 
other teachers. Wise and others (1984) studied schooi districts with 
highly developed teacher evaluation procedures. They found that all 
of these districts deliberately "involved expert teachers in the evalu- 
ation process. u Teachers also perform the evaluations under the Ten- 
nessee Career Laddei Program (Furtwengler 1985: 55). Evaluators 
are drawn from the ranks of experienced teachers and are screened 
and trained. They then work full-time for the state. The demands 
placed on teachers who serve as evaluators are different from the 
demands placed on the typical classroom teacher, so that the capa- 
bilities needed to sacceed as a peer evaluator may not be identical 
to those needed to succeed as a classroom teacher. 
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Mentors. Another new role for teachers is to help other teachers. 
Under California's Mentor Teacher Program, authorized in 1983, 
each district-designated mentor receives a stipend of $4,000, and the 
district receives $2,000 per mentor to cover implementation costs. 
"Mentors are appointed for one-, two-, or three-year terms to wo:k 
in a staff development capacity with new teachers, other career 
teachers, and 'teacher trainees 1 (persons entering the profession 
either right out of undergraduate schools or mid-career without for- 
mal teacher training experience)" (Wagner 1985: 24). Unlike teach- 
ers serving as evaluators for the Tennessee Career Ladder Program, 
California's mentors must continue to teach at least 60 percent of 
the time. Toledo's Intern-Intervention Program (Waters and Wyatt 
1985: 365-67) and the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Career Development 
Plan (Haynes and Mitchell 1985: 12) assign similar duties to mentor 
teachers. 

Gray and Gray (19J5: 39) have found that beginning teachers 
report needing help from mentors with such tasks as "di pline and 
classroom management, curriculum an'l lesson planning, and school 
routines. Most of all, they feel a need for moral support, guidance, 
and feedback." Mentors who most successfully provide this kind of 
help are "people oriented and secure, and take a personal interest in 
their proteges' careers." 

Gray and Gray (1985: 41) map out the evolution of the successful 
mentor/protege relationship where the mentor starts out as directive 
and successively weani the protege, until the novice finally becomes 
slef-sufficient. For example, in terms of leadership, the mentor (M) 
starts out by telling the protege (P) what to do-, during the next 
phase, M sells P on what to do; next, M invites P's participation-, then 
M delegates to P and supports; and finally, P is self-directed. 

Research Linkers. Another emerging role for teachers is to serve as 
research linkers. These individuals serve as the bridge between the 
research and practitioner communities; they translate research find- 
ings into practical advice that can be readily applied by practicing 
teachers. Selected teachers prepare research syntheses and design and 
conduct training activities that focus on how the research findings 
c ould be applied in actual instructional settings. To date, "research 
translations" have been developed to deal with classroom manage- 
ment, teacher feedback and praise, direct instruction/interactive 
teaching, time-on-task, cooperative team grouping, student learning 
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styles, student coaching, critical thinking, and adult learning (Rauth 
1986: 28). 

This program grew out of a grant to the AFT from the National 
Institute >1* Education to conduct a pilot program. Known as the 
Educational Research and Dissemination Program, this pilot tested 
the concept in New York City, Washington, D.C., and San Francisco. 
From those initial sites, the program has grown to cover 130 sites 
by 1986. How has it been eceived? Participants in training sessions 
conducted by research linkers have responded positively (Rauth 

1986:29): 

This is the most useful inservice I've had in my twenty plus years of teaching. 
Keep it up. 

As a result of this training, I can see a tremendous improvement in both 
student achievement and behavior just from using ideas learned from the 
various researchers. 

Again, the most capable research translators may not possess the 
same skills, talents, and interests as the mcst successful" classroom 
teachers. 



Teaching in New Areas 

Ir addition to taking on new roles and responsibilities, teachers are 
being asked to teach in new curricular areas. Sykes (1983a: 10V 
argue? that as students enter an increasingly complex society thty 
will need a more sophisticated education. This societal development, 
in turn, requires teachers who are "masters of the disciplines they are 
to impart, and of a pedagogy that aspires to more than drill and 
memorization of facts." Sykes's view reflects a growing call for more 
teaching of higher order thinking skills. 

Sternberg (1987: 255) suggests that teachers of thinking skills 
should be trained in liberal arts, psychology, and philosophy. He also 
emphasizes that all teachers in the school should be aware of what is 
being taught so they can reinforce the approach. Other teachers, he 
srgues," can undermine thinking-skills training if they think or teach 
in a way that counters the spirit of inquiry fostered in a thinking- 
skills curriculum." 

Chipman and Segal (1985: ?) argue that little explicit instruction 
in thinking and learning skills takes place in U.S. schools. And the 
results of this are readily apparent. The National Assessment of Edu- 
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cational Frogress (NAEP) recently surveyed a national sample of 
young adults (ages 21 to ?5). They found that less than 10 percent 
could perform such higher-order tasks as using text information to 
describe orally the distinctions between two types of employee 
fringe benefit plans; only one in five individuals could perform such 
tasks as accurately using a bus schedule; and only 10 per:ent could 
perform such tasks as filling out an order form, calculating the costs 
for a number of items, and totaling the cost (Kirsch and Jungeblut 
1986: 14, 26, 34). Another NAEP report, based on a 1984 assess- 
ment of a national sample of students in grades four, eight, and 
eleven, found that about 80 percent of students have "difficulty 
organizing their thoughts coherently in writing." The report attrib- 
utes this to a "pervasive lack" of emphasis on h v ner-order skills 
throughout the school curriculum (NAEP 1986: 11). 

What exactly do we mean by higher-order thinking skills? Olson 
(1984: 33) pi-sents a helpful topology of thinking skills. Level I is 
knowledge. Bas*d on recall, this level requires remembering previous- 
ly learned material. The ncrx level is comorehension. This involves 
translation-grasping the meaning of the material. Level HI, applica- 
tion, involves generalizing or using the learned material in new and 
concrete situations. The next level is analysis, which involves break- 
ing down the material into its component part* so that it can be 
understood more ,asily. Level V is synthesis. This involves composi- 
tion, or putting material together to form a new whole. And level VI 
is evaluation, which involves judging the value of material for a given 
purpose. 

Increasingly, school systems are beginning to recognize the impor- 
tance of teaching higher-order thinking skills. For example, the Cali- 
fornia Board of education recently rejected all mathematics text- 
books proposed for kindergarten through eighth grade because the 
books overemphasized memorization and math drills and inade- 
quately helped students develop logical thinking skills (Fallon 1986: 
11; Education Week 1986:4). (California is a major influence on 
textbooks manufacturing nationwide because its purchases account 
for 11 percent of the total textbook market.; 

The New York Times has noted a program designed to increase the 
teaching of higher-order think ng in several urban school districts. 
Under this program, sponsored by the College Board and admin- 
istered by the University/Urban Schools National Task Force, Eng- 
lish and math courses for selected high school students would be 
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infused -vith the teaching of reasoning skills. Participating school dis- 
tricts i, uude New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, Minneapo- 
lis, and Memphis (Maeroff 1983). 

Academicians increasingly offer guidance in this field. Witness, for 
example, the publication of such works as Edt rational Leadership: 
When Teachers Tackle Thinking Skills (1984), Thinking and Learn- 
ing Skills: Relating Instruction to Research (Segal, Chipman, and 
Glaser 1985), Thinking with the Whole Brain: An Integrative Teach- 
ing/Learning Model (Cooke and Haipt 1986), and Teaching Thinking 
Skills: Theory and Practice (3>ron and Sternberg 1987). 

A recent article in Newsweek suggests that the United States needs 
to develop a workforce with keen problemsolving skills in order to 
keep its economy competitive in the worldwide maiketplace. The 
article mentions recent technological advances that present increasing 
opportunities for ingenious problcmsolvers to help companies re- 
main competitive (Rogers 1987: 36-3/). 

The need for higher-order thinking has been eloquently summa- 
rized by Sternberg (1986: 19): 

As technology advances and the complexity of science and society increases, 
the importance of high-level thinking can only increase as well Thinking-skills 
programs make explicit what has been implicit all along: that learning with- 
out thinking is mindless, whereas thinking without learning is cmpry. 

New Channels 

New program* are evolving to bring these new teachers into our na- 
tion's schools. Probably the best known of these is New Jersey's 
alternate route program. Under this plan, an individual with thirty 
credits in a subject field can qualify to teach by passing the subject 
matter Special Area Exam of the National Teachers Exam. Once a 
candidate accepts a teaching position, it becomes the responsibility 
of the school district to provide ;otal of 200 clock hours of profes- 
sional training in thn-e areas: curriculum, including methods and 
materials of teaching; student development and learning, including 
the psychological foundations of teaching; and the classroom and the 
school, which includes many of the interactive dimensions of teach- 
ing such as questioning, feedback, time management, and pacing 
instruction. During the first year the alternate route teacher is super- 
vised and evaluated by a team consisting of an experienced teacher/ 
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mentor, the building principal, a curriculum ojpevisor, and a college 
faculty member or school district employee with the appropriate 
background and training (Galluzzo and Ritter 1986). 

California and Texas have enacted similar programs, and a number 
of Southeastern states (Virginia, Tennessee, Kcnrucky, Georgia and 
Florida) ?rc in varying stages of developing alternative route plans 
based, in large p^a, on recommendations advanced by the Southern 
Regional Education Board (Culver, Eicher, and Sacks 1986: 21-22). 

Haberman (1986) argues that alternative ccrtific <tion programs are 
essentially the same as the emergency certification programs that 
h e been available to virtually all states for ye^rs. Both routes per- 
mit individuals without teacher preparation to serve in schools. 
Emergency certification is widely employed. Haberman (1986: 14) 
notes, for example, that Texas in 1985 issued 5,89" emergency cer- 
tificates, compare! to about 5,630 teachers who Altered teaching 
that year through regular teacher preparation progrb.ns. 

However, proponents of alternative >oute programs might argue 
that these programs differ substantially from merely granting an 
emergency certificate. Candidates for alternative route programs are 
carefully screened, and, once chosen, their induction programs arc 
specifically designed to provide them with effective on-the-job train- 
ing, constant support and guidance, and helpful formative evalua- 
tions. Recipients of emergency certificates arc seldom treated as well. 

Clearly, the marketplace for teachers is changing. In light of all 
this, what should policymakers do? 

"BACKWARD LINKING' 1 FOR TEACHER 
QUALITY 

The tools available to for cast teacher supply and demand are rather 
blunt. Even if they were sharpened, they operate in a environment 
> l n renders them less than precise. Rather than attempting to gener- 
ate finely tuned estimates of teacher supply and demand, policymak- 
ers in this field might better concentrate their energy on attempting 
to develop policies that lead to upgrading the quality of teachers in 
U.S. schools. Described below is a process to help guide policymakers 
in ih'.s effort. 

Typically, policymakers focus explicitly on the policy tools avail- 
able to them. As z result, for example, they might debate the explicit 
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merits and limitations of a college loan forgiveness program designed 
to encourage individuals to enter teaching as a career. As an altCi na- 
tive to this approach, policymakers might consider a process called 
"backward linking," which is an adaptation of Elmore's (1979: 602- 
605) "backward mapping." Backward linking is a series of systemati- 
cally linked questions designed to help assure that policies that are 
adopted are most likely to produce theii intended effects. 

When policymakers use a backward-linking approach, discussion 
of policy tools becomes the last link in the chain, not the first. For 
example, regarding policies to improve teacher quality, one series of 
questions might be: 

1. What knowledge and skills do we wish children to learn? 

2. What teacher behavior are most likely to result in the desired 
learning? 

3. What skills, knowledge, and other characteristics should teachers 
possess in order to engage in the required teaching hehaviors? 

4. What recruitment and training activities are most likely to pro- 
duce teachers with the required characteristics? 

5. What policies are most likely to activate and support the desired 
chain of events? 

Each of these is discussed in more detail below. 

What Should Children Learn? 

A major aspect of recent education reforms has been to raise high 
school graduation requirements. Goertz (1986. ? 3) reports that 
forty-one states recently raised course work standards for high school 
graduation. Course woik requirements in the:? states have been 
raised for all students. This illustrates the fact that policies tend to 
be painted with a broad brush. Does it make sense to implement the 
recommendations of the National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation (1983: 24) and require all high school students to take four 
years of English, three years of mathematics, three years of science, 
and three years of social studies in order to graduate? Reasonable 
people will disagree about this issue. But debates about course re- 
quirements could be usefully focused by addressing such underlying 
questions as, "What is the purpose of high school?"; "Is the purpose 
the same for all students?"; "What is given up when we require more 
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study in certain areas?"; "W"L more students drop out school 
appears V ~s relevant to many youngsters?" 

The Commission's call for increased graduation requirements was 
motivated, in large part, by the imperative to keep the United States 
competitive in the world economy (NCEE 1983: 6-7). That compe- 
titiveness depends to a large degree on maintaining a substantial 
stock of intelligent, highly skilled, well-trained, and highly motivated 
individuals in such fields as science, engineering, and commerce. But 
is U.S. economic competitiveness increased when every student in 
the United States is required to meet the graduation requirements 
advanced by NCEE? Is there a segment of the population that might 
be better served by developing, for example, certain occupational 
skills? 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education pc : t 
that high :urricular standards must do more than u eip build a compe- 
titive economy. "For our country to function, citizens musr be able 
to reach some common understandings on complex issues, often on 
short notice and on the basis of conflicting or incomplete evidence" 
(NCEE 1983: 7). But is this ability to reach a consensus on difficult 
issues developed by requiring students to take moie English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science courses? Or is it better developed 
by learning the types of higher-order thinking skills that are discussed 
earlier in this chapter? 

Teaching Behaviors 

Brophy and Cood (1986) conducted a comprehensive review of re- 
search regarding the relationship between teacher behavior and stu- 
dent achievement. They conclude that appropriate teaching behavior 
can lead to higher student achievement. They argue that the way that 
teachers present information is important. For example, presenta- 
tions should be well structured and clear, and general rules and key 
concepts should be repeated and reviewed. The difficulty of mate- 
rial should be regulated so that students are challenged but not frus- 
trated. In addition, classrooms should be well managed so that stu- 
dents spend the maximum amount of time engaged in academic 
learning. Brophy and Good caution that such guidelines are not pat 
prescriptions; teachers should understand general concepts and 
"adapt the^i to the particular contexts within which they teach" 
(Brophy and Good 1986: 370). 
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The above research is based on traditional approaches to educa- 
tion. Recent studies on the human intellect open intriguing new 
vistas for progressive educators. For example, the work of Ornstein 
and Thompson (1984) strongly suggests that we are currently tap- 
ping but a small portion of our intellectual potential. An increasing 
number of forward-looking teachers are joining a grass-roois move- 
ment to build educational programs tb ^re designed to expand the 
learning capabilities of students. These intriguing programs incorpo- 
rate such prindnles as attenuating stress, building students' self- 
confidence, tapping the full capacity of the mind, and other proce- 
dures to expand students' capabilities to learn (McCarthy 1980; Wil- 
liams 1983; Neve 1985; Mitchell and Conn 1935; Cooke and Haipt 
1986; Neve, Hart, and Thomas 1986, Schuster and Gritton 1>86). 

Teacher Capabilities and Training 

Lanier and Lir e (1986: 546) point . that professors of education 
have not agreed on "a common Lody of knowledge that all school 
teachers should possess before taking their first full-time job." They 
point out that teacher education, available in almost three-quarters 
of all four-year colleges and universities in the nation, "conveys in its 
broad outlines the appearance of standardization." However, in fact, 
as they lemonstrate, tremendous variation exists across programs. 
Conant (1963: 125) found that required semester hours for elemen- 
tary school teachers ranged from twenty-six to fifty-nine. Lortie 
(1975: 58) discovered that tc it is difficult to get precise, reliable 
informaton on what proportion of . . . [those hours] is centered on 
pedagogy and related courses." Similarly, prartre tcs 1 ing require- 
ments ranged from ninety clock hours to 300 clock hours (Conant 
1963: 125). Arends (1983, cited in Lanier and Little 1986: 548) 
notes extensive variation regarding the continuing education of 
teachers, as well. 

In light of the above, the National Center for Research on Teacher 
Education (n.d.), with funding from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion's Office o r Research, has launched a five-year study of alterna- 
tive t/p .s of teacher education programs, including both preseivice 
and inservice programs. The work focuses on the ability of alterna- 
tive training approaches to impact the knowledge, skills, and dispo- 
sitions required tc teach, partici arly in the ar^as of writing and 
mathematics. 
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Recruitment and Retention 

What type of recruitment strategies will upgrade the quality of the 
US. teaching workforce? Often how a question is phrased can con- 
strain or broaden the range of possible solutions. An anecdote about 
«. contractor tor the Defense Department illustrates this point. A con- 
tractor was handed an assignment to determine the optimal loca ion 
for missile silos. The contractor took the liberty of redefining :he 
assignment as designing an optimal defense system. This new ques- 
tion gave rise to the triad of the Strategic Air Command, the Polaris 
submarines, ar 'veil as land-based missiles. 

Similarly, the question, "How can we recruit and retain a talented 
teacher workforce?" will generate a different set of answers than a 
slightly rephrased question. Specifically, focusing on retaining all 
teachers closes out sr me potentially powerful options. For example, 
under current trac lonal paths for entering teaching, prospective 
candidates must choose between preparing for a teaching career or 
preparing for other endeavors that are probably more lucrative and 
prestigious. But if we drop the requirem nt that all reachers should 
be retained, then bright, talented individuals could serve in the 
schools for a limited period of time and then go on to pursue their 
lifetime careers. These individuals, whom we might call instructors, 
could major in a field that would prepare them for their lifelong 
careers. They could receive intensive teacher training over the sum- 
mer prior to entering teaching. Once in the schools, the instructors 
could work under the close guidance of mentors, whom we might 
call professional educators. The relationship between instructors and 
profession-!! educators in schools would be similar to the relationship 
between nurses and physicians in hospitals. The instructors would 
tend :o the day to-day learning needs of the students. The profes- 
sional educators would provide overall guidance and would be avail- 
able to deal with problematic situations us they arose. A cost analysis 
has demonstrated that such a plan could pay the entire cost of col- 
lege for instructors, could pay professional educato r s twice r he 
average teacher's salary, and would impose no increase in cost to the 
nation's taxpayers (Fox 1984: 233). 



SUMMARY 



Is there a teacher shortage? Experts ^sagree because (1) the demand 
for teachers is an elusive concept, (2) teachers enter the market in a 
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complex manner, and (3) little agreement exists regarding the issue 
of teacher quality. But even if these technical problems could be 
solved, predictions of teacher shortages would probably remain off 
the mark. Forecasting technique.* work best under stable conditions. 
The current market for teachers is ai. nb ng but stab Teachers are 
taking on new iesponsibilities, being asked to teach in new areas, and 
entering the profess^- through new channels. 

Nonetheless, more uian 1 million teachers must be hired over the 
next few years. This presents both a challenge and an opportunity to 
policymakers who will help determine what type of teacheis serve in 
U.S. schools. When deciding what types of strategies to employ in 
order to attract quality teachers, policymakers might wish to be 
guided by a technique called backward linking. This consists of ask- 
ing a series of systematical!; linked questions where the policy strat- 
tegy becomes the final link in the chain rather than the initial focus 
of attention. 

If the United States is to remain competitive in the world econ- 
omy of the twenty-first century, it must maintain a creative and dili- 
gent workforce. The workers of tomorrow are being trained in 
schools today. It is possible to sinultaneously upgrade the attrac- 
tiveness of the teaching profession, i. crease the skil. of those who 
serve in that field, and improve the quality of education our children 
receive. 
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4 TEACHERS' SALARIES 
An International Perspective 



Stephen B. Lawton 



The impetus for this chapter was apparent differences in teacher mar- 
kets between t^e United States and Canada and a modest hypothesis 
about these differences. Specifically, why is it that the United States 
is experiencing a shortage of teachers, particularly in mathematics 
and science, while Canada has a surplus of teache. and has experi- 
enced little difficulty in finding qualified teachers in all areas? My 
modest hypothesis is that in Canada teachers' salaries are competitive 
with other employment opportunities for university graduates, in- 
cluding positions requiring backgrounds in mathematics and science, 
and that in the United States this is not the case. 1 

Testing this hypothesis has not been as easy as stating it. Adequate 
data are difficult to acquire; salaries paid in one economy are hard to 
compare with those paid in another; and there is no clear reason that 
the comparison should include only two countries. Both the United 
States and Canada are in a globai competition for jobs and trade. 
Perhaps some of our more successful competitors, such z~ West Ger- 
many or Japan, have discovered how to link salaries to effective 
teaching or, in other words, to the development of the human capi- 
tal needed by their economies. 

Ultimately, I decided to focus on the three questions addressed by 
Stephen Barro (1986) in his comparison of teachers* salaries in the 
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United States and Japan, expanded *o include a number of other 
countries: 2 

1. How does the level of public school teachers' salaries (measured 
in tead ers' purchasing power) compare among various countries? 

2. How does the teachers' salary "tructure compare in various 
countries? 

3. How well are teachers rewarded relatively in various countries- 
that is, compared with levels of income and output in each cc n- 
try and with the rewards available in nonteaching occupations? 

SALARY LEVELS 

To compare the levels of teachers' salaries in two or more countries, 
two items are necessary: data on salary levels and a method for ex- 
pressing salaries in terms of a common unit of measure. 

The primary source of salary data used h e is the 1981 and 1985 
editions of the Union Bank of Switzerland's vUBS) Prices and Earn- 
ings around the Globe. Salary data in these puK' cations have at least 
two limitations. First, salary levels are reported only for the major 
city or cities ir forty-three different countries and not for the na- 
tions ds a whole. Second, only salaries for primary school teachers 
are given, and then only for a teacher 4 'who has taught in the public 
school system (not in private schools) for about 10 years; about 35 
years old, married, no children" (UBS 1985: Table 13, footnote 1). 
Such a teacher will be referred to as a typical teacher, although it is 
recognized that the characteristics of the modal or average te?cher in 
a given nation may not fit the profile selected by UBS. In addition, 
alternative sources o; data for the United States, Japan (Barro 1984), 
and Canada (Statistics Canada 1985) were used to validate UBS data 
for these three nations. 

A common unit of measure is used for salaries given in Prices and 
Earnings around the Globe U.S. dollars calculated using exchange 
rates. For a number of reasons, this approach to comparing salaries 
is not entirely suitable. Exchange rates may be quite volatile and 
rarely reflect the relative purchasing power of domestic currencies in 
domestic markets. Instead, salary conversions using purchasing power 
parities (PPPs) are preferr. The PPP for a given country is the 
amount of the national cm. icy needed to purchase the same 
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amount of goods and services (usually termed a market basket) that 
one U.S. dollar will purchase in the U.S. domestic market. Any na- 
tion's currency might be used as the base currency, of course, but it 
is usual foi *he U.S. dollar to be used for this purpose. 

An article in the British journal The Economist ("Could Golden 
Arches Prop Up the Peso?" 1986) explains purchasing power parities 
in the following way, with the McDonaLi * Bi Mac hamburger, 
which is sold in forty-one countries, as the market basker being 
purchased: 

In Washington, a Big Mac costs $1.60 (U.S.); in Tokyo,, our Makundonarudo 
correspondent had to fork out 370 yen ($2.40). Dividing the yen price by the 
U.S. dollar price yields a Mac-PPP of $1 equals 231 yen; but on September 1 
the dollar's actual exchange rate stood at 154 yen. The same method gives a 
Mac-PPP against the West German mark of 2.66 marks, compared with a cur- 
rent rate of 2.02 marks. 

Conclusion: on Mac-PPP grounds, the dollar looks undervalued against i\\t 
yen and mark. 

PPPs based on a broader basis than the Big Mac are available from 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
OECD 1986) for twenty-two countries/Converting UBS salary levels 
using exchange rates to salary levels using PPPs involved two seeps. 
First, the exchange rates used by UBS were applied in reverse in 
order to express salaries in terms of national currencies. Second, sal- 
aries in local currencies were divided by the appropriate PPPs. The 
results: salary levels expressed in terirs of U.S. dollars using PPPs. 3 

By way of example, UBS reports the 1<^5 salary level for Canada 
(the average for Toronto and Montreal) is $24,950 (U.S.) (UBS 
1985: Table 13). Dividing this figure by the 1985 exchange rate of 
$72884 (U.S.) = $1.00 (Can.) (UBS 198.": Table 25) yields a salary 
level of $34,2? 2 (Can.). OECD's reports a 1984 PPP for GDP for 
Canada, the latest available, of l.i3. Dividing the salary le/el ex- 
pressed in Canadian dollars by 1.13 yields a salary level of $30,294 
(U.S.) using PPPs. That is, in 1985 a teacher in the TT nited States 
would have to be paid $30,294 (U.S.) in order to have the same 
purchasing power as the typical urban primary school teaeh-r in 
Canada. In fact, UBS reports a comparable U.S. teacher was paid 
$24,600 (U.S.), indicating that in terms of relative purchasing power. 
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the typical Canadian teacher was paid 1.23 times as much (or 23 
percent more than) the typical U.S. teacher. It is worth noting that 
if exchange rates rather than PPPs are used to convert Canadian sal- 
aries, then they exceeded U.S. salaries by only 1.4 percent. 

Table 4-1 summarizes the results of the analysis of 1982 and 1985 
gross earnings of orimary school teachers foe f . twenty-two coun- 
tries for which s^ary and purchasing pewor parities were available. 

In terms of purcha g power, the incom? of teachers in the 
twenty-two countries considered was 78 percent of that of U.S. 
teachers in 1985. This figure reflected a slight increase from 75 per- 
cent in 1982, implying that even during this period jf reform in the 
United States the pay of teachers there declined relative to that in 
otfter developed nations. Of course, U.S. teachers were still paid well 
above average, in terms of purchasing power, as is true for most U.S. 
workers (a point returned to later). 

Among the twenty-two i ations highest salaries in terms of pur- 
chasing power were paid in Switzerland (134 percent of U.S. salaries 
in 1985), Canada (123 percent of U.S. salaries), Luxembourg (119 
percent), and Australia (101 percent). Lowest claries were paid in 
Turkey (29 percent of U.S. salaries), Portugal (49 percent), France 
(56 percent), and Austria (56 percent). Salaries in Japan were slightly 
lower than those in the U.S. in terms of purchasing power (93 per- 
cent), and those in Germ?ny were still somewhat less (85 percent 
of U.S. levels). 

Some other data are available that can be used to assess the accu- 
racy of the salary data reported by the Union Bank en Switzerland 
on which the analysis in Table 4-1 is based. U.S. teachers' sr 'aries are 
reported in Barro (1986) anO t>:- critter (1983); Japanese teachers 1 
salaries in Barro (1986); and C '"an teachers' salaries in Statistics 
Canada (1985). 

Barro, referencing statistics p ed by the National Education 
Association and publishe by ti\ ional Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), gives a 1983-S -age salary of $21,452 for 
U.S. elemenrary teachers. The set teachers'* average was 

$22,667, and the combined average w, ,019. Feistritzer (1983: 
44-49), in the Carnegie Foundatiors .^ort, The Condition of 
Teaching, gives an overall average salary of $20,531 for 1982-83, 
and she notes that among the forty-eight contiguous states state 
averages ranged from $14,285 in Mississippi to $25,100 in New 
York, a ratio of 1:1.76. (The average in Alaska was $33,953 and 
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Table 4-1. Gross Earnings of Primary Schoolteachers in U.S. P 'lars Using 
Purchasing Power Parities for GDP, 1982 and 1985. 



Salaries In U.S. Dollars Ratio to U.S. Salary 



hi 

Country 0 


1982 


1985 


1982 


1985 


unneo states 


$23,000 


$24,600 


1.00 


1.00 








1.10 , 


1.23 


J apan 


iq Q/in 


T*5 0 7.' 


,87 


.93 


A net r 13 
nllMI Id 


1 0 0 1 Q 


13,656 


.53 


.56 


Rploi i im 

L3C Igl Ul 1 1 


1 "7 Q£"7 


1 "7 O0 1 

1 7,991 


.76 


.73 


Denmark 


17,214 


20,034 


. .75 


.81 


Finla nrl 
l l > l la I iu 




1 4 con 

14,5 «U 


.56 


.59 


r ra n rp 
I 1 a I 1 vc 


1 O £0"7 

I J,oz/ 


13,764 


.59 


.56 


Germany 


19 801 


OH Qzlzl 


.00 


.85 


Greece 


10,380 


14,510 


4$ 




ireidfiQ 


16,622 


20,143 


.72 


.82 


1 131 y 


11,725 


16,126 


.51 


.66 


Luxembourg 


OC Q77 




l .1 3 


1.19 


Netherlands 


18,705 


18,171 


.81 


.74 


Norwav 

• iui yy a y 


I 3,*tO/ 


lo,z51 


.67 


.74 


Portugal 


NA 


12,052 


NA 


.49 


Spain 


14,742 


1 >,781 


.64 


.80 


United Kingdom 


15,345 


18,220 


.67 


.74 


Australia 


19,697 


24,809 


.86 


1.01 


Sweden 


17,578 


18,753 


.76 


.76 


Switzerland 


28,882 


33,070 


1.26 


1.34 


Turkey 


6,154 


7,176 


.25 


.29 


Average (: 


17,270 


19,505 


.75 


.78 



Sources: Sala-ies arc from Union Bank of Switzerland (1982, 1985/. PPPs for GDP for 
1982 and 1984 (ihc iafst available) are from OECD (1986). 

a. See text for description of calculations and explanation of methodology. 

b. Countries are listed in the order presented in OECD sources. For 1982 the U.S. fig- 
ure is based on the unweighted average of salaries given for Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
York, and San Francisco, for 1985, for Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, and New York. 
Canadian figures are based on the unweighted average of salaries given for Montreal and 
Toronto, and the Swiss flares o? the unweighted average of salaries given for Geneva and 
Zurich. In other cases salaries in one major city are used. Data for Australia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey are listed 'eparately since they are not normally included in OECD 
surveys. 

c. Salary averages for 1982 and 1985 for the eighteen countries normally included in 
OECD surveys were $17,080 and $19,183. These averages are used in later tables for which 
data on all twenty-two countries listed in Table 4-1 were unavailable 
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in Washington, D.C., $26,048.) On the average, 1982-83 sal Ties 
were 12 percent lower in terms of purchasing power than in 1972-73. 

For Japan, Barro reports the average salary for elementary or 
lower secondary teachers in 1983-84 to be equivalent to $20,254 
U.S. in terms of purchasing power including basic salary ! nuses, 
and allowances. The secondary average was $22,290 (U.S.) and the 
combined average, $20 775. According to his comparisons, Japanese 
elementary teache J salaries in 1983-84 averaged 94 percent of U.S. 
teachers 1 salaries, while Japanese secondary teachers' sallies aver- 
aged 98 percent and the combined salaries 94 percent of U.S. teach- 
ers' salaries. However, adjusting the U.S. data to accord with the 
Japanese school year, he concludes that overall Japanese salaries were 
97 percent of the U.S. average. 

Statistics Canada (1985) reports that the average salary of Cana- 
dian elementary teachers (excluding those in Quebec and Alberta for 
which data were not available) for the 1983-84 school year w^s 
$33,580 (Can.), which is eq ivaler to $29,717 (U.S.) in terms o* 
purchasing power. The average for secondary teachers was $37,8* 
(Can V equivalent to $33,345 (U.S.). Averages for elementary teach- 
ers ranged from a low of $29,060 (Can.) ($25,717 (U.L>.)) in Prince 
Edward Island to $34,^50 (Can.) ($30,575 (U.S.)) in British Colum- 
bia, a ratio of 1 : ' .19. Average salaries for secondary teachers range 
from $30,350 (Can.) ($26,858 (U.S.)) in Prince Edward Island to 
$39,320 (Can.) ($34,796 (U.S.)) in Ontario, a ratio of 1:1.30. In 
terms of purchasing power, these averages reflect salaries that are 
equivalent to 139 percent o^ the U.S. 1983-84 average for elemen- 
tal ' teachers, and 147 percent of the U.S. average for secondary 
teachers. Ev*n using exchange rates (the appropriate appr ch when 
costing wi lOlidays in Florida), the Canadian elementary average 
salary equa\ $24,511 (U.S.), 114 percent of the U.S. average, and 
the secondary average equals $27,620 (U.S.), 122 per ent of the 
U.S. average. 

Comparing these data for the United States, Japan, and Canada 
with the data reported for the same three countries in Table 4-1 
leads to the conclusion that the data from the Union Bank of Swit- 
zerland koxi which Table 4-1 : ~ based) reflect somewhat above-average 
salaries for the three nations, as would be expected given that :hese 
data are based on salaries in large urban centers. If this bias is reason- 
ably constant from country to country, as seems to be the case with 
the three countries for which other data sources were available, then 
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the ratios of teachers' salaries of a given country's average teachers' 
salary to the U.S. average would not Le appreciably affected. For 
Japan, the ratio in question for elementary teachers was .93 for 1985 
using UBS data (Table 4-1) and .94 for 1984 according to Barro 's 
analysis (without adjustments for school year differences). For Can- 
ada, the ratio for 1985 based on UBS data was 1.23, as opposed to 
i.30 for 1984 using a combination of Statistics Canada data and 
those reported by Barro. We can be quite confident, then, that the 
salary data and ratios reported in Table 4-1 are valid within o reason- 
able margin of error of perhaps plus or minus 10 percent. S-ich a 
level of uncertainty would not affect the pattern evident in Taul^ 
4-1. 



SALARY STRUCTURES 

A salary structure is the configuration of the varying levels of pay, 
including bonuses and allowances, received by members of an organi- 
zation's workforce; this configuration reflects individual differences 
such as seniority, level of education, level of skill, level and type of 
assignment, location, family need (such as number of dependants), 
and the like. The following analysis emphasizes three countries (Can- 
ada, the United States, and Japan) and provides some data on sixteen 
others; data for the latter group are based on information from the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(1986). An earlier and somewhat more extensive analysis is provided 
by the International Labour Office (1978). 

In the United States teacher pay is generally based on a salary 
schedule or grid that applies to all teachers employed in a given local 
school system (except Hawaii with its statewide system). These grids 
have two dimensions or axes-experience and training. Typically, 
there are between ten and fifteen experience "steps" and four train- 
ing "categories." Additional payments normally are available only 
for undertaking extra responsibility such as coaching a team. Barro 
(1986: 16) indicates that the ratio of maximum to minimum salaries 
on grids is usually about two to one and suggests that typical start- 
ing and maximum salaries in 1983-84 were $13,764 and $28,147, 
respectively. 

Salary structures for teachers in Canada are quite similar to those 
in the United States in that compensation is based on a two-dimen- 
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sional grid. Experience steps usually number between eleven and 
thirteen, and there are usually four training categories for those with 
a bachelor's degree. However, there are also typically several lower, 
non-bachelor degree categories that apply to about 25 percent of all 
elementary teachers and almost 10 percent of all secondary tethers. 
Virtually all new teachers, though, must have earned a degree, except 
in Nova Scotia where the teacher training for elementary teachers 
remains separate from the university. A typical starting salary fo^ a 
teacher with sixteen years of schooling including a minimum of four 
years of postsecondary education and a bachelor's degree was 
$22,100 (Can.) in 1984 (equivalent to $19,558 (U.S.) in purchasing 
power), and a typical maximum for a teacher with at least eighteen 
years of education was $40,250 (Can.) (equivalent to $35,619 
(U.S.)), a ratio of 1:1.8 (Canadian Teachers' Federation, 1986). 4 If 
the typical minimum for those without a degree but with fifteen 
years of schooling is used, the ratio is 1:2.1. 

In contrast to U.S. states (except Hawaii), most Canadian prov- 
inces have provincewide salary scales that are bargained at the pro- 
vincial level or by joint local-provinciai bodies. Locally negotiated 
salary grids apply only in British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, and 
Ontario. In Ontario a school board may have as many as three sepa- 
rate salary schedules-one for elementary men teachers, one for 
elementary women teachers, and one for secondary teachers. In prac- 
tice, though, the grids rarely differ by more than a few hundred dol- 
lars, and the two elementary teachers' organizations usually conduct 
joint negotiations. 

Unlike Canadian and U.S. teachers, Japanese teachers are paid 
along a one-dimensional scale, supplemented by an annual bonus 
equal to about five month's wages and various special allowances. 
The basic grid for national schools in Japan (the national guide) and 
thirty-nine steps in 1984. Additional training is reflected by a per- 
son's being advanced several steps along the grid. The ratio of the 
maximum salary to the minimum for a teacher with a bachelor's 
degree was 1:2.9 for elementary and lower secondary teachers and 
1:3 for upper secondary teachers, who are paid a somewhat higher 
maximum. For 1984 annualized salary equivalents ranged from 
$9,013 (U.S.) to $31,414 (U.S.), including typical bonuses and 
allowances (BaTO 1986: 11-12). 

The 1986 edition of the report by the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, "Study on Teachers* Work- 
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Table 4-2. Ratios of Maximum to Minimum Salaries by Level of Instruction 
for Teachers in North America, Japan, and Europe. 



Secondary Maximum/ Years to 



Country 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary Minimum Maximum 


United States 


1:2.0 


1:2.0 


1:2.0 


15 


Canada 


1:2.1 


1:1.8 


1:2.1 


13 


japan 


1:3.3 


1:3.1 


1:3.4 


39 


Austria 


i:2.2 


1:2.5 


1:3.1 


38 


Denmark 


1:1.3 


1:1.5 


1:1.7 


18 


England and Wales 


1:7.3 


1:2.3 


1:2.3 


13 


Finland 


1:1.6 


1:1.6 


1:1.9 


20 


France 


1:1.5 


1:2.2 


1:2.7 


30 


Federal Republic 










of Germany 


1:1.8 


1 :1 .8 


1:2.0 


30 


Gilbraltar 


1:2.3 


1:2.3 


1:2.3 


13 


Ireland 


1:1.6 


1:1.6 


1:1.6 


14 


Italy 


1:1.4 


1:1.5 


1:1.6 


40 


Luxembourg 


1:2.0 


1:1.8 


1:2.8 


24 


Malta 


1:1.8 


1:1.9 


1:2.5 


11 


Netherlands 


1:2.0 


1:2.6 


1:2.9 


22 


Norway 


1:1.3 


1:1.5 


1:1.6 


24 


Scotland 


1:1.5 


1:1.6 


1:1.6 


12 


Spain 


1:1.4 


1:1.4 


1:1.6 


42 


Sweden 


1:1.4 


1:1.4 


1:1.6 


16 


Average 


1:1.8 


1-1.9 


1:2.2 


23 



Sources* Barro (1986), Canadian Teachers' Federation (1986); World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession (1986). 
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ing Conditions in Europe," provides seme information on salary 
structures in sixteen European countries. In most of these nations, 
educational requirements are more extensive for secondary school 
teachers than for elementary school teachers, and secondary teachers 
are paid higher salaries. The ratios between the maximum to mini- 
mum salaries, both within kvel (that is, elementary or secondary) 
and between levels are reported in Table 4-2. 

Three conclusions can be made from the table. First, the United 
States and, for all practical purposes, Canadian practice of a single 
pay scale for both elementary and secondary teachers tends to be 
the exception, rather than the rule. Indeed, this practice holds only 
in the case of the United Kingdom and its present or former colo- 
nies. All other countries pay their secondary teachers significantly 
more than their elementary teachers, as is evident from the higher 
ratios of secondary maxima to elementary minima. Second, flat pay 
scales with fifteen steps or fewer are also limited to countries with 
British connections; other nations prefer to have scales with twenty, 
thirty, or more steps. Finally, there is great variation in the ratio of 
maximum to minimum salary levels; these range from a low of 1*1.6 
in nations such as Ireland, Norway, Scotland, and Sweden to 1:3.4 
in Japan and 1:3.1 in Austria. 



RELATIVE LEVELS OF SALARIES 

This chapter has examined how well teachers are paid in one country 
compared with those in other countries and how teachers at different 
levels are paid in comparison with one another within certain nations. 
This section discusses how well teachers are paid relative to others in 
their countries. A number of ways are used to carry out this task: 
(1) Teachers' incomes are related to their nation's per capita gross 
domestic product; (2) they are related to their nation's per capita 
private consumption; (3) they are related to salaries paid to workers 
in other fields within their nation, and (4) they are related to their 
nation's average industrial wage. For convenience, the third and 
fourth analyses are reported together. 

In Table 4-3 the salaries of typical teachers (where, again, typical 
refers to the demographic profile of a teacher used in the UBS data 
to remove the effect on salaries of different teacher characteristics) 
are expressed as a percentage of gross domestic product per capita 

tKfc 100 
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Table 4-3. Primary Schoolteachers' Salaries as a Percentage of Gross 
Domestic Product per Head in U.S. Dollars Using PPPs, 1982 and 1985. 









Saloy as Percentage 




GDP per Head 


of GDP per Head 


Country 

— — 


1982 


1984° 


1982 


1985 


United States 


$13,107 


$15,356 


175% 


160% 


Canada 


13,219 


15,198 


192 


199 


Japan 


10,509 


12,235 


190 


187 


Austria 


10,043 


11,345 


122 


120 


Dcigium 


1 1 ,Uoz 


12,150 


157 


148 


Denmark 


11,680 


13,422 


147 


149 


Finland 


10,772 


12,217 


119 


119 


France 


1 1 ccn 


1 2,643 


118 


109 


Germany 


11,742 


13,265 


169 


158 


Greece 


5,715 


6,300 


182 


230 


Ireland 


7,019 


7,795 


237 


258 


Italy 


9,140 


10,044 


128 


161 


Luxembourg 


12,114 


14,385 


214 


204 


Netherlands 


10,622 


11,710 


176 


155 


Norway 


13,250 


15,367 


117 


119 


Portugal 


4,796 


5,021 


NA 


240 


Spain 


7,419 


8,279 


199 


239 


United Kingdom 


9,753 


11,068 


157 


165 


Average 


10,195 


11,544 


165 


173 



Sources: Salary data from Table 4-1. GDP per head in U.S. dollars using current PPPs 
for 1982 and 1984 are from OECD (1986). 

a. Latest data available. Comparable data for Australia, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey not available. 

with both variables being measured in terms of their purchasing 
pow<*- These percentages indicate the portion of the national wealth 
paid to "typical" teachers-in effect, their share of the national pie. 
In 1985 teachers* salaries average 173 percent of GDP per capita, 
but they ranged from a low of 109 percent in France to a high of 
258 percent in Ireland. U.S. teachers' standing was somewhat below 
average at 160 percent, an apparent reversal from 1982 when, at 
175 percent, they stood somewhat above the average of 165 percent. 
Both Canada, at 199 percent, and Japan, at 187 percent, ranked 
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above the United States in terms of the share of the national wealth 
paid to their average te?cher, while Germany and the United King- 
dom paid shares similar co those in the United States. It is notable 
that a number of the less wealthy nations including Greece, Ireland, 
Portugal, and Spain paid over 230 percent of GDP per capita to their 
teachers 

Also indicated in Table 4-3 are the per capita GDPs for the vari- 
ous countries expressed in terms of U.S. dollars using PPPs. To some 
extent, the data shed somewhat different light on the usual assump- 
tion that nations like Germany and Japan are outperforming the 
United States and Canada. In fact, only Luxembourg and Norway 
produced wealth at a rate comparable to the two North American 
nations. 

Table 4-4 presents another approach to looking at teachers' share 
of their national pie by calculating typical salaries as a percentage of 
per capita private consumption (in U.S. dollars using PPPs). Unlike 
GDP, which reflects the total wealth that a nation produces regard- 
less of how it is used-to pay foreign debts, to save, to purchase col- 
lective goods and services, or to spend privately-private consump- 
tion measures only what people in a nation actually spent on them- 
selves. The United States spends relatively more of its national 
wealth on private consumption than do other nations of similar 
wealth, probably because it provides less in the way of government 
services and has a lower rate of savings per capita. For example, 
medical care in Canada and Roman Catholic schools in five Canadian 
provinces are government financed rather than privately financed, 
whereas in the United States expenditures on both would be reflect- 
ed in the statistics on private consumption. In addition, the rate of 
saving is higher in both Japan, at about 17 percent of income, and 
in Canada, at about 12 percent of income, than in the United States, 
where it has averaged about 4 percent of income in recent years. 

Teachers' salaries as a percentage of per capita private consump- 
tion range from a low of 172 percent in France to a high of 464 per- 
cent in Ireland; the average is 297 percent. United States teachers 
pay, by this index, is even poorer than that based on GDP per head. 
Ranked tenth of eighteen in Table 4-3, its standing falls to four- 
teenth place in Table 4-4. The standings of Canadian and Japanese 
teachers, though, differ little; they stand sixth and seventh in Table 
4-3 and fourth and seventh in Table 4-4. In least wealthy nations 
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Table 4-4. Primary Schoolteachers' Salaries as a Percentage of Private 
Consumption per Head in U.S. Dollars Uiing PPPs, 1982 and 1985. 



Salary as Percentage 
Private Consumption of Private Consum- 

per Head tion per Head 



Country 


1982 




7 QJPO 

/ zoZ 


79o5 


United States 


$8 743 


tin 914 


ZOJ70 


241% 


Canada 


7,488 


8 484 




357 


japan 


5,957 


6,744 


335 


339 


Austria 


5,720 


6,490 


214 


210 


Belgium 


7,099 


7,637 


245 


236 


Denmark 


6,064 


6,842 


284 


293 


Finland 


5,554 


6,287 


231 


231 


France 


7,373 


8,009 


i Qj 


1 70 
I / Z 


Germany 


6,561 


7,274 


302 


288 


Greece 


3,754 


4,089 


277 


355 


Ireland 


4,180 


4,338 


398 


464 


Italy 


5,724 


6,251 


205 


258 


Luxembourg 


7,763 


8,540 


335 


345 


Netherlands 


6,773 


7,270 


276 


250 


Norway 


5,994 


6,624 


258 


276 


Portugal 


3,002 


3,076 


NA 


392 


Spain 


5,110 


5,456 


288 


362 


United Kingdom 


5,733 


6,535 


268 


279 


Average 


6,033 


6,675 


277 


297 



Sources: Salary data from Table 4-1. Personal consumption per head in U.S. dollars 
using current PPPs for 1982 and 1984 are from OECD (1986). 

a. Latest data available. Comparable data for Australia, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey not available. 



of those considered-namely, Ireland, Portugal, and Spain-teachers 
have the best pay relative to national levels of consumption. 

The third approach to assessing the relative pay of teachers within 
the nations surveyed involves comparing pay levels of teachers with 
those in other occupations, and the fourth approach involves com- 
parisons with average industrial wages. Table 4-5, using data from 
the Union Bank of Switzerland and the International Labour Office 
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Table 4-5. Salaries in Other Occupations Relative to Teachers' Salaries in OECD Countries, 1 985. a 



oo 



Electrical 



Country 


Sales 


Average Wage 


Construction 


Bus Driver 


Toolmaker 


Engineer 


Manager 


United States 


52 


73 


95 


97 


120 


146 


204 


Canada 


46 


60 


83 


78 


85 


124 


159 


Japan 


59 


69 


69 


104 


94 


130 


248 


Austria 


63 


82 


89 


119 


125 


225 


226 


Belgium 


~T A 

70 


69 


91 


1 A1 

I0l 


95 


158 


155 


Denmark 


79 


70 


92 


93 


108 


142 


195 


Finland 


64 


62 


97 


98 


98 


154 


224 


France 


61 


78 


57 


119 


113 


309 


305 


Germany 


45 


68 


66 


98 


95 


137 


180 


Greece 


c c 
DD 


cc 

55 


/ 1 


112 


104 


136 


1 OA 

180 


Ireland 


60 


65 


53 


65 


81 


132 


170 


Italy 


88 


83 


75 


106 


94 


174 


159 


Luxembourg 


37 


58 


41 


80 


79 


141 


158 


Netherlands 


70 


73 


80 


98 


97 


152 


231 


Norway 


68 


81 


124 


105 


101 


138 


132 


Portugal 


50 


NA 


50 


78 


73 


155 


175 


Spain 


46 


51 


48 


64 


83 


174 


127 


United Kingdom 


53 


74 


76 


81 


94 


159 


138 


Averajje 


59 


69 


75 


94 


97 


160 


187 
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Sources: Union Bank of Switzerland (1985) and International Labour Office (1985). 

a. Teachers' salary In each country = 100; salaries for other occupations are expressed as a percentage of the J •achers* salary in that country 
(see Table 4-1). Position descriptions are as follows: salesclerk employed in ladies' wear department of a large department store, received some 
training but not especially in selling with several years of selling experience (about age 20 to 24, single); average industrial wage, annualized pay 
based cn five-day week, forty-eight-week year, using data on hourly wages and hours worked per week or month; construction worker, unskilled 
or semi-skilled laborer (about age 25, single); bus driver employed b y municipal system, about ten years driving experience (about age 35, mar- 
ried, two children); toolmakers/lathe operators, skilled mechanic wiUi vocational training and about ten years experience with a large company 
In the metal working industry (about age 35, married, two children); electrical engineer employed by an industrial firm in the machinery or elec- 
trical equipment industry, electric power company, or similar; completed university studies (college, technical institution or institute of higher 
technical education) with at least five years of practical experience (aDout age 35. married, no children), technical department manager of a pro- 
duction department (more than 100 employees) in a sizable compa tv of the metal working industry, completed professioral training with ma»iy 
years of experience in the field (about age 40, married, no children). 
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(1985), expresses the annual pay of those persons in six different 
occupations and uses the average industrial wage in each of eighteen 
nations as a percentage of primary teachers' salaries in those coun- 
tries. For example, sales staffs in major U.S. cities are paid an annual 
wage equal to about 52 percent of the typical elementary school 
teacher; the average industrial wage equals 73 percent of such a 
teacher's salary, while electrical engineers are paid 46 percent more 
than (or 146 percent of the pay for) this teacher (Table 4-5). 

The relatively low pay of U.S. teachers relative to those in other 
jobs, a matter that has been commented on by a number of writers 
(such as Fcistritzer 1983; Hawley 1986), is evident in the table. Their 
salaries average 37 percent more than the average industrial worker; 
arc essentially equal to those of construction workers and bus driv- 
ers; and are well below those of toolmakcrs, electrical engineers, and 
managers. Relative to other nations, only in the case of electrical 
engineers is the pay differential relative to teachers 1 salaries less than 
average, and even this fact is due to the effect on the average differ- 
ential paid electrical engineers by the exceedingly high differential 
for France. 5 Excluding France, the average would be 152 percent. 

In Canada pay for other occupations expressed as a percentage of 
teachers' salaries is considerably lower than the United States, and a 
similar pattern pertains in Japan, with the exception of drivers and 
managers. Indeed, bus drivers seem to do well in a number of na- 
tions, earning as much or more than teachers in Japan, Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Greece, Italy, and Norway. Managers fare particularly 
well relative to teachers in France, Japan, the Netherlands, Finland, 
and the United States. 

Hawley (1986: 713) notes "that teacher salaries would have to be 
increased by about 40 percent in order to make teaching competitive 
on strictly economic dimensions with other occupations and profes- 
sions that attract reasonably bright college graduates." The data in 
Table 4-5 tend to confirm such an assessment and suggest that an 
increase on the order of 25 percent would be necessary to provide 
U.S. teachers pay appropriate to international norms for the position 
of teachers in the overall occupational structure. 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSJON 

The initial puzzlement that gave rise to the chapter concerned appar- 
ent differences in the U.S. and Canadian labor markets for teachers, 
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and it was hypothesized that the differences were due to different 
salary levels in the two nations. A review of the evidence presented 
above supports this hypothesis. According to all measures used- 
purchasing power, salary relative to per capita gross domestic prod- 
uct and per capita private consumption- and salaries of other occupa- 
tions as a percentage of typical teacher salaries-Canadian teachers 
are paid considerably better than U.S. teachers. T he salary differ- 
ences— on the order of 23 percent in terms of purchasing power and 
50 percent in terms of salaries as a percentage of per capita private 
consumption-would seem adequate to account, in economic terms, 
for Canadian university graduates even with skills in areas of high 
demand and low supply, such as mathematics and science, deciding 
to choose teaching as a career. 

The problem of the study was broadened to consider other coun- 
tries, including Japan and Germany, in the hope that some insight 
might be gained into how other nations, successful competitors on 
the economic front, provide for their teachers. Generally speaking, 
Japan rewards its teachers more highly than docs the United States 
but not as well as does Canada. Only Luxembourg and Switzerland 
seem to provide teachers with higher salaries (at least for the nations 
considered), although a number of less wealthy European nations, 
led by Ireland, provide high salaries relative to the wealth of their 
nations. 

This international perspective of teachers' salaries, of course, has 
its limitations. First, no account has been taken of different working 
conditions of teachers- such as class size, length of school year, and 
types of responsibilities. Second, a single data scries, provided by the 
Union Bank of Switzerland, has provided most of the salary data. 
What cross-checking was carried out suggested the data were reason- 
ably reliable, but remuneration policies can be quite 5ubtlc and com- 
plex, as Barro (1986) and the International Labour Office (1978) 
make clear for Japan. Third, the method used by the Union Bank of 
Switzerland to measure typical salaries may underestimate modal sal- 
aries in nations such as Austria, France, and Japan where salary scales 
have thirty or more steps and a high ratio of maximum to minimum 
salaries. Finally, except for the simple economic hypothesis that gave 
rise to the research, no theoretical framework has been advanced in 
order to make sense out of the descriptive data presented. 

Expanding on this last point, it is clear that there is a need for a 
theory of teacher supply and demand that would take into account a 
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number of factors: the structure of national economies, supply of 
university (and otherwise trained) individuals, and national tradi- 
tions. That the highest salaries, relative to per capita private con- 
sumptions, are paid in nations such as Ireland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece that are in the process of transforming themselves from agrar- 
ian to modern economics, is probably not an accidenr. The high 
wages paid in construction and in most other areas in Norway is no 
doubt related to its share of the North Sea energy boom of the late 
1970s and early 1980s. 

Explaining the differences in teachers' salaries between the United 
States and Canada may be a good place to begin to build on the work 
of Barro (1986), the International Labour Office (1978), and the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(19°6); this explanation would help to refine our understanding of 
why teachers arc paid what they arc. These two nations rharc many 
common values and political structures (Lawton 1979), and their 
economies arc closely linked. Yet Canada already docs in practice 
what analysts such as Levin (1935) and Hawley (1986) deem impos- 
sible: It pays all teachers substantially higher salaries than the United 
States does. Instead, these authors focus on paying salary differen- 
tials for teacher in areas where supply is low (such as mathematics 
and physics); they tend as well to overlook the extent of joint pro- 
duction in education, wherein the quality of education a child re- 
ceives is not divisible into the individual "value added" contributions 
made by each teacher but is the sum of their collective efforts. Re- 
warding one group of teachers by paying higher salaries without hav- 
ing a negative effect on the attitudes, motivations, and efforts of 
other teachers, and thereby lessening the overall quality of educa- 
tion, would seem to be difficult, at best. 

The lesson to be learned from the international data is that levels 
of pay that attrict well-qualified people to teaching, even in areas of 
relative^ short supply, arc possible. Sights should not be set too low. 
At the same time, it is necessary to understand the social, political, 
and economic contexts that make such levels of pay possible if use- 
ful plans to alter teacher pay levels arc to be made. iMy only concern, 
I must admit, in suggesting such an agenda is that Canadians might 
learn from Americans how to pay their teachers less, rather than 
Americans learn how to pay their teachers more. 
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NOTES 

1. In general, there is an oversupply of teachers in Canada. Evidence of an ade- 
quate supply ot mathematics and science (including physics and chemistry) 
teachers is provided by the lack of writings on the topic. A 1978 Canadian 
Teachers' Federation report on teaching opportunities did not mention a 
need for math and science teachers, and a major review of science education 
in Canada. (Connelly, Crocker, and Kass 1985: 228) devotes just one page 
to the topic. A December 1986 telephone survey of six major centers across 
Canada revealed that persons responsible for hiring teachers perceived a 
tight but adequate supply of science and mathematics teachers except in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area, where rapid growth and an economic boom 
have -reared at least a temporary shortage. Of more general concern was the 
tight or inadequate supply of French immersion teachers at all levels. 

On the U.S. situation, see Guthrie and Zusman (1982), Blosser (1984), 
Olstad and Beal (1984). Shugart (1983), Shymansky and Aldridge (1932), 
and Hawley (1986). For a formal development of the economics of labor 
markets including the relationships between supply, cjmand, and pr*ce, see 
Rumberger (1985) and Levin (1985). 

2. Although the work on this chapter was underway at the time Barro's paper 
became available, the author acknowledges his indebtedness to Barro for the 
definition of the problem, development of methodology, and direction to 
important sources. Also acknowledged is the assistance of N. M. Goble, 
Secretary General, and Thomas Rehula, Acting Coordinator Teachers' 
Rights Programmes, World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, who provided much of the salary information analyzed in the 
chapter. 

3. OECD reports two types of PPPs, one based on gross domestic products and 
one based on a market basket of privately consumed goods and services. The 
former was used in these analysis because, as the more general, it includes 
goods and services- including public education-that are publicly consumed. 
In most cases, PPPs tor private consumption are within a few percentage 
points of PPPs for GDP, and using the former would not significantly alter 
the overall conclusions of this study. 

4. The typical minima and maximum were calculated by finding the unweight- 
ed average of minima and maxima for provinces with provincial scales com- 
bined with equivalent figures for major city boards in provinces with local 
negotiations-that is, Vancouver (British Columbia), Calgary (Alberta), 
Winnipeg (Manitoba), and Carleton Board of Education (Ontario). 

5. The very low salaries reported for primary teachers in Austria and France 
may reflect, in part, the effect of these nations' salary scales that, with over 
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thirty steps and a maximum to minimum ratio on the order of 1:3.0 (see 
Table 4-2), pay relatively low salaries at the start of a career but better sal- 
aries lace in the career or, in the case of France, after merit advances along 
the scale. Because the UBS data series specifies the characteristics of the 
typical teacher (about age 35 with ten years of experience), it may tend to 
underestimate typical salaries if staff are more senior or have been advanced 
due to merit in France. 
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5 RESTRUCTURING TEACHER 
COMPENSATION SYSTEMS 
An Analysis of Three 
Incentive Strategies 

Betty Malen, Michael J. Murphy, 
and Ann Weaver Hart 



This chapter examines policies that seek to improve teacher quality 
by restructuring the compensation system. Assuming that compensa- 
tion systems operate not only to reimburse workers but also to in- 
duce change, policymakers are attempting to revamp the manner in 
which teacher salaries are distributed. Three incentive strategies are 
embedded in policies recently enacted or currently under considera- 
tion in state legislatures: (1) merit pay, (2) expanded jobs, and (3) 
redesigned jobs. In this chapter, we analyze each strategy-its central 
features, its initial effects, and its potential for achieving desired out- 
comes-and then highlight implications for those who are investing 
scarce resources in the reform of teacher salary systems. 

Empirical research on the effects of merit pay, job expansion, and 
job redesign strategies in school settings is limited but instructive. 
Studies in Utah' augmented by studies conducted in other states 
provide the primary data for this chapter. When coupled with relaied 
literature, the available field research can address an important, if not 
an "urgent priority," (Kirst 1985: 6), the assessment of education 

Portions of this chapter arc contained in an occasional policy paper, "Career Ladder Ri- 
form in Utah- Evidence of Impact, Recommendations for Action" (Malen, Murphy, and 
Hart 1987). The policy paper was sponsored by the Graduate School of Education Univer- 
sity of Utah, Sail Lake City, Utah, January 1987. 

We arc indebted to John Bennion, Roald Campbell, Sue Geary, Don Kauchak, and Ken 
Pewrson for their critical reviews of earlier versions of this chapter. 
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reforms. Because many states cannot afford "to fully fund all of the 
various schemes to improve the teaching profession/' legislatures 
need to decide which components of the teacher-related interven- 
tions warrant continuation, extension, or termination (Kirst 1985: 4). 
Because the relationship between policies and outcomes is never 
"pure, single and uncontaminated, ,, systematic assessments of pol- 
icy effects cannot provide definitive answers (Patton 1986: 151). But 
they can offer reasonable estimates of impact and general directions 
for investment. 



PERSPECTIVE 

Assessing Initival Effects 

Broad policy goals guide this assessment of initial effects. The merit 
pay, job expansion, and job redesign strategies have common objec- 
tives. All attempt to fundamentally alter the distribution of eco- 
nomic rewards in ways that improve teaching and strengthen reten- 
tion. We analyze, then, whether economic rewards are redistributed, 
whether teaching is influenced, and whether retention is likely to be 
affected. 

Salary and status serve as indexes of the extent to which economic 
rewards are fundamentally altered. We focus on salary and status 
because the strategies aim to create salary differentials and assume 
that status gains will accompany these salary variations. 

Changes in work patterns and the perceived influence of these new 
patterns on the teachers 1 desire and ability to improve e used to 
gauge impact on teaching. We also report side effects-unanticipated 
or unintended consequences that are viewed as impediments to the 
goal of improved teaching. These indicators are admittedly imprecise. 
They are, however, a useful first step. As Rosenholtz argues, "it 
makes sense to measure the effects of current reform efforts in terms 
of the perceptions of teachers involved, since only those factors that 
are perceived by teachers can affect their subsequent attitudes and 
behaviors" (Rosenholtz forthcoming: 3). 

Satisfaction with work is a fairly strong measure of the likelihood 
that individuals will remain in their jobs {Work in America 1973: 
xvii; Bluedorn 1982) and is ;i reasonable measure of the likelihood 
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that teachers will remain in teaching (Kottkamp et al. 1986: 561). 
We use this concept to estimate retention effects. 

Assessing the Potential of the Strategies 

Our discussion of the potential of merit pay, job expansion, and job 
redesign strategies to achieve desired outcomes is grounded in the 
notion of congruence. A dominant theme in pay incentive literature 
is that the "key to pay system effectiveness is in finding or creating a 
correct fit between the pay system and the rest of the organization" 
(Lawicr 1981: 178; Patten 1977: 153). Because the pay system is 
only one of many elements operating to shape attitudes and behav- 
iors in organizations, it must be aligned with the work environment 
and consistent with, or potent enough to modify, the dominant 
views and values of the individuals to be affected. If the pay system 
is not credibly or persuasively aligned, its effect will be neutralized or 
negated by the numerous forces that interact to influence the perfor- 
mance and satisfaction of the people in the organization. 

To be congruent with and hence effective in a particular context, 
the lit m ature on pay incentives indicates that the compensation strat- 
egy must fit the major characteristics of the workplace. It must fit 
the nature of the work, the types of tasks to be accomplished; the 
culture of the organization, its norms, traditions, and informal net- 
works; and the constraints imposed by the formal arrangements and 
work conditions. In addition, the compensation strategy must offer 
dependable rewards that are salient to the individuals for whom the 
pay system is designed (Lawler 1981: 159). When applied to school 
settings, this perspective suggests that to operate effectively, the 
pay system must accommodate complex work, engrained autonomy/ 
equality/civility norms, the vulnerability precipitated by existing 
work conditions, and the teachers' need for dependable intrinsic as 
well as extrinsic rewards. 

Complex Work 

Teaching can be characterized as complex work for several reasons. 
First, teaching is adaptive. It requires individuals to continuously 
adjust to new and unpredictable circumstances. Although some 
aspects of teaching can be handled through preplanned routines, 
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other aspects emphasize "responding to conditions arising on the job, 
exercising proper judgment regarding wh^t is needed, and maintain- 
ing intellectual and technical flexibility" (Mitchell and Kerchner 
1983: 215). Second, teaching requires individuals to use a variety of 
skills. Teachers are often expected, for example, to foster social as 
well as academic development, instruct single individuals and large 
groups, orchestrate remediation as well as enrichment, weave creative 
experiences into controlled environments, and balance these various 
classroom responsibilities with other school/community service obli- 
gations. Third, teaching is interdependent. The accomplishment of 
work is contingent on others. Accomplishment is influenced, for 
instance, by the interests, abilities, circumstances, and responses of 
students and the actions of other teachers. 

Autonomy/Equality/Civility Norms 

In most schools, administrators and teachers subscribe to "a set of 
understandings," a set of norms that guide and govern work relation- 
ships (Lortie 1964: 275). Three norms are particularly apparent in 
schools: "(1) the teacher should be free from the interference of 
other adults while teaching, (2) teachers should be considered and 
treated as equals, and (3) teachers should act in a nonintervening but 
friendly manner toward one another " (Lortie 1964: 275). These 
rules interact and reinforce one another to create what Lortie (1964: 
275) terms an "autonomy-equality pattern" and what we would de- 
scribe as an autonomy /equality /civility pattern. 2 Educators believe 
policies and practices that compromise these norms infringe on the 
"private domain" (Lortie 1964: 275) of teachers, constitute unfair 
treatment, and jeopardize personal relationships. Educators are there- 
fore prone to resist, counter, or adjust requirements so that disrup- 
tion is minimized, cherished values are protected, and camaraderie is 
preserved. 

Vulnerability 

Teachers face stress-producing work conditions. They experience 
multiple, ambiguous, and often contradictory demands; chronic re- 
source shortages; intense client interactions; incessant pressures to 
make consequential service delivery decisions on the basis of incom- 
plete information; and intermittent challenges to their emotional and 
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physical safety (Lipsky 1980). Moreover, teachers face these condi- 
tions in isolation (Lortie 1975; Rosenholtz 1984). Much of the 
teachers' work is carried out in self-contained classrooms that insu- 
late them from both the support and scrutiny of colleagues. 

These conditions and arrangements do more than constrain capa- 
city to accomplish tasks. They contribute to an atmosphere of vul- 
nerability. The discrepancy between what most professionals want to 
do and what they are able to do, given the uncertainties and adversi- 
ties of the workplace, is a major source of anxiety (Duke 1984). 
Most teachers are painfully aware that service delivery falls short of 
the ideal (Duke 1984). At any time, any teacher could lose hold of 
the situation; at any time, any teacher could be criticized for short- 
changing a student; at any time, even the most talented, dedicated 
teacher could face failure (McLaughlin 1986: 422). Work arrange- 
ments and conditions, then, precipitate and perpetuate "a general 
lack of confidence, a pervasive feeling of vulnerability, a fear of being 
'found out' (Lieberman and Miller 1984: 13). Policies that accentu- 
ate those fears evoke resistance. Teachers "shy away from situations 
where conclusions about a lack of professional adequacy may either 
be publicly or privately drawn" (Rosenholtz forthcoming: 32). 
Teachers, like other human beings, act to shield themselves from 
threatening forces. 

Salient, Dependable Extrinsic, and Intrinsic Rewards 

People can be motivated by both extrinsic and intrinsic rewards. Ex- 
trinsic rewards are "primarily external and material such as pay and 
promotion" (Johnson 1986: 57). Intrinsic rewards are "primarily 
internal and intangible such as pride in work or achieving a sense of 
efficacy" (Johnson 1986: 57). Because "most individuals must re- 
ceive both the intrinsic and extrinsic rewards they desire and feel 
they deserve," a strategy affecting both is potentially more potent 
than a strategy manipulating one or the other (Lawler 1981). A rich 
body of literature demonstrates, however, that "teachers are more 
powerfully affected by intrinsic rewards-particularly their sense of 
responsibility for student learning and their enjoyment of warm 
social relationships-than by extrinsic rewards [pay differentials, 
social status, or public recognition] delivered after their work has 
been observed and evaluated by others" (D. Mitchell 1986: 17). Be- 
cause intrinsic rewards pre more salient, a compensation strategy that 
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supports opportunities for teachers to derive intrinsic as well as ex- 
trinsic rewards is likely to be more compelling than a strategy that 
offers only material gains. Whatever reward is offered, recipients 
must view the reward as stable and dependable. Unless recipients 
can count on the reward, there is little reason to adjust behavior 
(Vrooml964). 



MERIT PAY STRATEGY 
Central Features 

Merit pay relates salary to qualitative differences in the performance 
of similar work— in this instance, classroom teaching (Liebcrman 
1985: 104). The aim is to directly link salary increments to perfor- 
mance criteria such as the u$c of certain prescribed teaching behav- 
iors or the results of various student achievement measures (Murnane 
and Cohen 1985: 1). This strategy emphasizes extrinsic rewards. The 
payoff is largely material, a salary benefit, accompanied by increased 
status through public recognition of superior performance (Lawler 
1981). The focus is individual. Although the expectation is that 
when systems "reward the best" they will "inspire the rest" to either 
excel or exit (Cohen and Murnane 1985. 42), compensation is tied 
to the individual teacher's performance. There are, of course, merit 
pay plans based on group performance, but they are not widely used 
in school settings (Hatry and Greiner 1985; Stern 1986). Since most 
states are concentrating on the individual teacher as the unit for dis- 
tribution, we confine our analysis to this form of merit pay. 

Merit pay is a major component of most career ladder policies 
(Bray et al. 1985: 28-34; Lortie 1986: 572; Stern 1986: 305). In 
Utah, for example, there is a legislative requirement to disperse at 
least 10 percent of state career ladder funds solely on the basis of 
classroom teaching performance. Although Florida named its new 
policy a career ladder, it remains essentially a merit pay plan. 3 Ad- 
vancement on Tennessee's career ladder is based primarily on class- 
room teaching evaluations. Additional responsibilities may be part of 
the upper level, but the emphasis is clearly merit pay (Tennessee De- 
partment of Education 1985). 
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Initial Effects 

Merit Pay and Distribution of Salary- Status Benefits. The merit 
pay strategy does not effectively alter the distribution of salary and 
status benefits m school systems. In most instances, financial rewards 
are not fundamentally restructured. Status gains are either denied by 
pressures for secrecy or offset by social sanction. 

Salary. There are three indications that merit stipends are rela- 
tively blunt, routinely circumvented, or intensely resisted devices for 
redistributing salaries. First, merit pay is typically used to supple- 
ment rather than supplant the basic salary schedule. Payments come 
in addition to, no', in lieu of, the contracted vage. Unless the stipend 
is exceptionally iarge, the major portion of the employee's compen- 
sation is still the basic salary (Hatry and Creiner 1985: 14). Further, 
eligibility requirements reinforce the seniority and training compo- 
nents of existing salary arrangements. In most states, teachers must 
be in the system for seveui years and complete additional hours of 
training before they can a^ply for a merit aware 1 (Bray et al. 1985: 
28-34; Education Commission of the States 1985; Erlandson and 
Wilcox 1985; Maien and Murphy 1985; Utah State Office of Educa- 
tion 1985: 14). When the merit pay strategy rests in part on alloca- 
tion criteria nested in trar : .t*onal salary schedules, it operates to rein- 
force more than restructure the distribution of monetary rewards. 

Second, merit stipends are likely tc oe dispersed broadly, to all or 
nearly all who apply. 4 In Utrh only a small percentage of applicants 
were denied merit awards (Malen and Hart forthcoming). Applicants 
were denied primarily on technical-procedural grounds; individuals 
had not "followed all th ; guidelines" ft submitting information. 
This rather inclusive and relatively rout ^ dispersement of rewards 
is not unique to Utah. A prominent feature of merit pay distribution 
in other settings is to "quietly award merit pay to almost all teach- 
ers" (Murnane 1986: 5-6). Me>it pay becomes, in effect, a uniform 
salary increase for all, or nearly all reachers. 

Third, where regulations that prohibit broad distribution are intro- 
duced, they are usually challenged, relaxed, or repealed. Attempts to 
restrict distribution ignite teacher resistance. The political pressure 
prompts policymakers to either drop merit pay altogether or hone 
compromised policies ihat ease rules and expand coverage. 
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Utah's legislation does not impose quotas, 5 but other states, 
notably Tennessee and Florida, have tried to do so. In these states, 
teachers fought the caps in legislative and judicial arenas. Their in- 
tense resistance resulted in an elimination or a revision of the quota 
system (Snider 1986:1; Rodman 1985:6; Handler and Carlson 
1984, 1985). The effect in Tennessee was a dramatic increase in the 
proportion of teachers eligible for awards (Handler and Carlson 
1985: 15) and an anticipated increase in the number of teachers 
applying for and receiving awards. 6 The effect in Florida was an ex- 
plicit agreement to extend coverage (from 3 percent to 28 percent of 
the teaching force), expand coverage further when the legislature 
appropriates the agreed on funding, or repeal the program if the state 
funding commitment is not honored (Snider 1986: 20). 

Status. When merit awards are given, procedural and social pres- 
sures within schools interact to keep recipients and rewards secret. 
Although individuals might derive some benefits from the private 
knowledge that their efforts were deemed worthy of additional 
money, the prestige or status benefits embedded in public recogni- 
tion are not attained. When outside regulatory agencies insist on pub- 
lir HkrWiir/* nnhlir woornition benefits are offset by peer sanctions. 

| 0 -- - J x t 

In Utah, for example, procedures to keep merit awards a private 
matter included selection committee decisions to mail checks to 
recipients in the summer when, as one member explained, "it's more 
difficult to find out who got what." Privacy pressures were also 
apparent in shared agreements to keep names of recipients confiden- 
tial, "to be discreet," "to keep our mouths shut." These tendencies 
are not unique to Utah. Attempts to keep merit awards "inconspicu- 
ous" to "practice secrecy" (Murnane 1986: 5), regarding the size and 
the recipient of merit bonuses are evident in other locations as well 
(Cohen and Murnane 1985: 7, 8). When secrecy operates, it is diffi- 
cult to see the pay-for-performance connection, and it is unlikely 
that money, or any of its status spinoffs, can serve as motivators for 
members of the organization (Lawler 1981: 102; Nadler and Lawler 
1977: 32). 

Where public disclosure occurs, the teacher response is often to 
discredit those selected. Thus, any status and recognition benefits 
are offset by the criticism and derision of other teachers. Where 
teachers learned the names of merit designees in Utah, the recipients 
were subjected to "heavy teasing" and "a continuous onslaught of 
ribbing." Colleagues accused individuals of "brown nosing" and 
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"bragging/ ' They discounted recipients by noting that some of the 
best teachers did not apply and by exchanging stories of how teach- 
ers on remediation one year were granted merit awards the next. In 
states where award winners were widely publicized, even more 
intense reactions surfaced. On one survey in Tennessee, 97 percent of 
the respondents, including those selected, reported that the most 
deserving teachers were not promoted (Rosenholu forthcoming: 46). 
In some cases, promoted individuals were subjected to "collective 
faculty ostracism" (Rosenholtz forthcoming: 46). If attempts to pro- 
vide status and recognition beget ridicule and denigration, it is hard 
for meritorious teachers to experience a net gain in prestige. 

In sum, the merit pay strategy operates as a relatively weak vehicle 
for reallocating salary and a potentially counterproductive means for 
conferring status. The current experience echoes previous experi- 
ments. Although merit pay policies have been enacted, removed, re- 
vived, and retried for decades, few endure (Hatry and Greiner 1985: 
111-12; Cchen and Murnane 1985: 3-6). The strategy does not 
appear to be a viable approach to the redistribution of economic 
rewards in school settings (Johnson 1984: 176-80). 

Merit Pay and Effect on Teaching. The merit pay strategy can 
change work patterns. Although it can stimulate educators to use 
their time differently, it does not cause them to perform more effec- 
tively. Merit stipends have little influence on either the teachers' 
desire or ability to improve. Further, merit pay produces side effects 
that impede improvement. 

Change in Work Patterns. In Utah the merit pay strategy directed 
attention to classroom observation and evaluation activities. Both 
principals and teachers consistently reported that the time devoted 
to teacher appraisal increased substantially as a result of the merit 
pay policy. Most informants applauded the new emphasis on supervi- 
sion and evaluation (Nelson 1986: 15), but they consistently re- 
minded us that instruction could be discussed, teachers could be 
supervised, feedback could be provided, and inept teachers could be 
remediated or removed without a merit pay policy. 

Influence cv Desire and Ability to Improve. Although merit pay 
was an impetus for increased supervision, the stipend was not viewed 
as either an essential component of the supervision process or a 
strong catalyst for improved teacher performance. The effect of in- 
creased supervision on teaching was related more to the quality of 
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the evaluation process than the prospect of a monetary gain. Where 
supervisors were perceived to be knowledgeable, where feedback was 
seen as pertinent, and where conferences and conversations were han- 
dled with tact and candor, teachers found classroom visitations and 
conferences "helpful," "worthwhile," "really useful." Where these 
conditions were not met, evaluation was referred to as "a joke," "a 
sham," "a punishment." Teachers maintained that the "informa- 
tion," 44 insight," "concrete suggestions," and "personal support" 
acquired from credible and trusted supervisors improved their work. 
The money was peripheral. The bonus itself did not strengthen either 
their desire or their ability to be better teachers. As one teacher sum- 
marized: "Fine if 1 receive it, fine if 1 don't. 1 will feel bad because 
1 don't get an extra thousand dollars but that's not going to change 
the way 1 go about my routine, my preparation, my teaching." In 
Utah, as in other states, "neither reward recipients nor fellow teach- 
ers felt that program [merit pay] motivated them to work harder" 
let alone perform better (Pine 1983: 1; Miller and Say 1982). 

Perhaps it is too early to expect or detect a link between merit 
pay and improved teaching. Yet in describing the effect of merit 
pay plans that have been in operation for at least five years, Cohen 
and Murnane (1985: 28) note that "no one told us that merit pay 
itself improved teachers' classroom work. Several teachers said that 
the plans . . . affected instruction, but it was the evaluation, as much 
or more than the raises, to which they pointed. And even these 
teachers saw only marginal changes. Nearly all the teachers regarded 
merit pay simply as recognition for good teaching," not a cause of 
good teaching. In short, the strategy "does not appear to have strong 
effects on the way teachers teach" (Murnane and Cohen 1985: 29). 

It is certainly possible that teachers aic not aware of or deem it 
inappropriate to acknowledge the impact of merit payments on class- 
room performance. But as Cohen and Murnane argue, "when so 
many teachers made the same point, all quite independently" (1985: 
28), it is difficult to discount their judgment. Moreover, the empiri- 
cal research on merit pay reiterates a rich body of literature that con- 
cludes that teachers are "more motivated by the content and process 
of their work than the opportunity for e^ra compensation" (John- 
son 1984: 183; see also Lortie 1975; Kottkamp et al. 1986). It is not 
surprising, then, that teachers responded to the quality of the inter- 
actions about their work, not the possibility of a merit stipend for 
their work. 
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Side Effects that Impede Improvement. Even though informants 
appreciated the time devoted to credible and constructive feedback, 
they expressed frustration with the time consumed by other require- 
ments of the merit pay strategy. Many informants stated that they 
were "overloaded" and "exhausted" by committee meeting de- 
mands. Others noted that preparation of dossiers was a "hassle " that 
cither "takes time away from students" or "gives you one more 
thing to do at home. ' Principals and teachers alike reported that it 
was necessary to "reassure," "assuage," and "nurture" people m^e 
because the merit pay evoked "anxiety," "tension," "strain." Infor- 
mants in Utah were distressed by the cost/benefit calculation inher- 
ent in the merit pay strategy. They argued that the gain- increased 
attention to instruction-could occur without the "complications," 
"distractions," and "pressures" that accrue when "money gc s at- 
tached" to the supervision process. These sentiments arc consistent 
with research findings in other states. Although educators in Tennes- 
see, for example, reacted quite positively to aspects of clinical super- 
vision (Handler 1986: 8), they n»aintained that dossier requirements 
and strained relationships drew energy away from instructional prep- 
aration and impeded instructional improvement (Rosenholtz forth- 
coming: 46). 

Merit Pay and Satisfaction. Teacher satisfaction with the merit pay 
strategy is related primarily to the ability to convert merit pay plans 
into uniform salary increases for all or nearly all teachers. Where 
teachers can transform the plans, merit pay is viewed by both recipi- 
ents and nonrecipicnts alike as an irritant that they can live with 
tcausc it serves the instrumental aim of acquiring additional appro- 
»s for public schools. The merit pay strategy does not, in these 
. .nances, significantly affect work satisfaction or career plans. Where 
teachers are less able to transform the plans, the strategy evokes 
widespread and intense dissatisfaction from both recipients and non- 
recipicnts. Merit pay is seen as an insult, an injust. In these in- 
stances, the strategy may operate to reduce commitment to the 
teaching profession and alter career plans. 

Palatable When Converted to Broad-Based increments. In Utah 
merit pay is palatable. Although teachers resent having to "prove 
iheir worth" and "brag about themselves" in order to "get a few 
dollars" and although they label the process "demeaning" and "be- 
littling," they do oarticipate. In fact, most districts are funncling 
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more money into the merit pay provision than is legislatively re- 
quired (Utah State Offiu of Education 1985: 33). Our data suggest 
that growing numbers of teachers are considering applying for merit 
stipends. Teachers "go along with"' merit pay because they have 
adapted the central features. They have converted a strategy char- 
acterized by selective rewards to a program characterized by broad- 
based increments. Further, they have recognized the political utility 
of the strategy. 

Because nearly all who appiy receive stipends, differentiation has 
been limited, and risk has been reduced. Teachers are "less concerned 
because they understand how the process is going to go." Because 
funds are uniformly dispersed, it is more acceptable to "claim your 
share." As one summarized, "everybody can get the money that 
way." Because merit pay does not carry the additional work respon- 
sibilities required by the job expansion and job redesign strategies, 
as informants bluntly stated, "It's easier." 

Most informants viewed merit pay as a "useful tool" to garner 
public support for higher tax rates and increased education appro- 
priations (Malen 1986: 17), a "game to play" given the limited state 
funds for education, "a hoop we have to jump" to get a modest sal- 
ary increment. Like educators in other settings, educators in Utah 
accept merit pay strategy because it can be converted to salary gains 
for nearly all teachers and, for the time being at least, it can serve as 
a symbolically salient rubric for elevating and legitimating education 
expenditures (Murnane and Cohen 1985: 30). 

Under these conditions, merit pay is viewed as inconsequential. 
It does not appear to significantly influence work satisfaction or 
career plans. Our informants provided no evidence that the strategy 
was either holding them in or driving them out of the profession. 

Counterproductive When Not Converted to Broad-Based Incre- 
ments. Where merit bonuses are more selectively awarded, the strat- 
egy evokes widespread and intense dissatisfaction. In Tennessee, for 
example, 90 percent of the teachers surveyed reported that merit 
pay had a negative impact on morale; 60 percent conceded a decline 
in their commitment to the teaching profession (Rosenholtz forth- 
coming: 46). These sentiments may change as teachers secure broader 
coverage. Given the breadth of negative responses at this time, the 
merit pay strategy may be offending teachers who are performing 
reasonably well. If teachers act on their attitudes, an incentive for 
retention may become a stimulus for defection. 
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Potential of Merit Pay Strategy 

Judged by legislative action and poll data, the merit pay strategy is 
appealing to many policymakers and some educators. 7 When applied 
in school settings, however, merit pay does not operate as a robust 
incentive. It does not effectively redistribute salary and status bene- 
fits, substantively alter teaching, or noticeably enhance satisfaction. 
Unless its essential features are diluted, the strategy elicits more nega- 
tive than positive responses from those tha 1 " it seeks to motivate. 

There are a number of reasons why this strategy is incapable of 
permeating school settings and precipitating desired outcomes. The 
strategy is not congruent with either the nature of teacher work or 
the norms of the workplace. The strategy intensifies the vulnerabil- 
ity of teachers and offers in exchange rewards of low salience and 
dependability. 

Merit Pay and Complex Work. In order to tie pay to performance 
in ways that are convincing and motivating, an inclusive definition of 
effective performance must be developed, stable measures must be 
available, individual contributions must be decipherable, and most of 
the factors affecting performance must be under the individual's con- 
trol (Lawler 1981: 86); Hatry and Greiner 1985: 29; Stern 1986: 
294). These requirements are relatively easy to meet in some con- 
texts. Where worker performance can be simply gauged by count- 
ing and inspecting a single, tangible end product or can be reliably 
estimated by intermittently monitoring adherence to prescribed rou- 
tines, the merit pay strategy can be installed and sustained with mod- 
est effort and investment (Murnane 1985; Wallace and Fay 1982). 
The strategy makes sense to employees because there is a fairly clear 
logic-an obvious, direct, and constant relationship-between their 
work and their pay. 

In complex work settings, however, the fit between work and 
compensation is not self-evident. Employees must be convinced that 
the criteria used to distribute performance payments account for the 
adaptive, diverse, and interdependent character of their work. Most 
educators do not believe that existing evaluation systems meet this 
standard. The distrust of evaluation systems creates dilemmas that 
prompt most complex organizations-private corporations as well as 
school systems— to reject 'he merit pay strategy. 

O 
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Distrust of Locally Developed, State-Mandated, Technically So- 
pbisticated Evaluation Systems. Educators "feel very strongly that 
the means for selecting meritorious teachers are not objective and 
that such systems create artificial distinctions" (Harris & Associates 
1986: 5). Although teachers recognize that evaluation systems can 
give them feedback on certain aspects of their classroom activities 
(Nelson 1986: 16, 17), they do not see them as global indicators of 
the substantive quality of their work, let alone as fair measures of the 
financial w ;rth of their work. 

Utah relied on locally developed evaluation systems. Even though 
districts acquired assistance from experts, involved teachers, and de- 
voted considerable time and energy to the design of their evaluation 
systems, educators were unable to rely on them as a means for dis- 
tributing performance payments. Informants maintained that dos- 
sier, could reflect "packaging" as well as performance. Informants 
reported that classroom observers could spot the extremes, but, like 
educators elsewhere, they concluded that "precise , . . defensible dis- 
criminations" could not be made (Hoogeveen and Gutkin 1986: 
375). Informants believed that teachers could "fake it" on the days 
they were being observed and that evaluations could be "distorted." 

Further, principals recognized the importance of being "positive," 
"encouraging," and "nurturing" in their appraisals. Several shared 
the view that if teachers were given high scores, they would "work 
hard to live up to them." Others expressed concern about "the prin- 
cipal in the building down the street ranking everybody a ten" and a 
desire for their faculty to be well represented in the pool of award 
winners. Whether any of these forces-the desire to be positive, a 
sense of pride in the reputation of the school, an obligation to com- 
pensate for the "inflated" ratings submitted by their counterparts in 
other schools-actually prompted supervisors to bias assessments can- 
not be ascertained from the data. What can be said is that educators 
were suspicious of the process. They were not convinced that their 
evaluation systems could accurately differentiate the performance of 
teachers or effectively detect the bias of evaluators. They were reluc- 
tant to rely on either the teacher's portfolio or the supervisor's 
assessment 'as a means for "legitimate," "justifiable," and sizable pay 
differentials. Because selection committees were unable to Jefend 
acquired data and unwilling to garner counter data (to 'prove a col- 
league undeserving"), the propensity to distribute money to ail who 
applied was pronounced. 
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Research in other settings indicates that educators do not trust 
state-ar^culated and -mandated evaluation systems either. Texas 
adop:ul a seventy-one-item appraisal system and required extensive 
written justification for ratings. Here the logistical load is enough to 
"encourage dissension and hedged ratings" (Phillips 1986: 5). A sur- 
vey of Florida educators documents a low level of confidence in that 
state's evaluation approach. Even though the methods were judged to 
be technically defensible given the current knowledge on effective 
teaching, the vast majority of respondents maintained that the evalu- 
ations do not identify excellent teachers and may even designate 
poor teachers as master teachers (Mgt. of America, Inc., 1985: 6-4). 
The recommendation to employ outside evaluators is seen as costly 
but necessary to establish some credibility (Mgt. of America, Inc., 
1985: 2-6). Ironically, Tennessee used outside evaluators and in- 
vested heavily in promoting that option as objective and fair. The 
state spent $5.1 million dollars to administer a $3.8 million program 
(Olson 19J6: 25). Still, respondents in Tennessee studies maintained 
that evaluation procedures "better measured teacher', cunning and 
endurance than their effectiveness" and that "a significant number 
of mediocre teachers" could reach the highest career-ladder levels 
(Rosenholtz forthcoming: 40). Teacher portfolios were also suspect 
because "these could be fabricated without the dimmest glimmer of 
relevance to one's actual classroom performance" (Rosenholtz forth- 
coming: 42). 

Perhaps with technical improvements or different tactics, teachers 
will learn to trust the evaluation system. 8 We are not, however, opti- 
mistic. Trust in the evaluation system does not appear to be a func- 
tion of the approach taken. Educators did not trust locally devel- 
oped, collaborative methods or state-standardized, mandated ap- 
proaches. Nor does trust appear to be a function of technical knowl- 
edge, per se. Even where experts have been involved in designing and 
endorsing the evaluation system, and major investments have been 
made in developing elaborate, comprehensive appraisal processes, 
educators zlII do not trust the evaluations. The tension appears to 
be much more fundamental. 

Teaching is a multifaceted, interdependent, and unpredictable pro- 
cess (Johnson 1986). Thus, educators tend to reject the notion that 
their work can be reduced to and thereby assessed on a few measur- 
able goals, a cluster of prescribed behaviors, or a series of calcula- 
tions that purportedly account for their individual contribution to a 
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collective enterprise. Because the nature of work done by most edu- 
cators is inconsistent with the assumptions about work embedded in 
the merit pay strategy, it will be difficult to develop an evaluation 
system that accurately and fairly captures the complexity, diversity, 
and nuance of teaching. Educators will be inclined to do what was 
predicted a decade ago, "come up with new technical objections" as 
fast as current objections get set aside (Garms and Guttenburg 1970: 
51). Performance appraisal is likely to remain a contentious and ex- 
pensive issue. 

Dilemma for Policymakers. Policymakers can manage the evalu- 
ation issue by allowing educators to transform merit pay into uni- 
form salary increases for nearly all teachers or by investing resources 
in tighter regulation. Both options are troublesome. The first option 
denies the integrity of a merit pay policy. The second option directs 
scarce resources to legitimating activities-to fairly cumbersome and 
costly oversight functions that have had little if any effect on the 
perceived credibility of evaluation processes. 9 

Limited Use of Strategy in Corporate and School Settings. Because 
it is difficult to establish credible, manageable, and economical per- 
formance appraisal in complex work settings, most corporations have 
chosen alternative compensation schemes. Contrary to popular be- 
liefs, in many organizations performance has a "minimal impact on 
total compensation. Much more important is seniority" (Lawler 
1981: 40). Examinations of private-sector salary patterns reveal that 
even in businesses and corporations that claim to rely on perfor- 
mance appraisals as the major means of dispensing salary increases, 
"pay is not closely related to performance" (Hamner 1977: 291). 
Compensation is "more closely correlated with such impartial factors 
as level of education, experience, and number of subordinates than 
with the quality of the work performed" (Bornfriend 1985: 185; 
Patten 1977; Lawler 1981: 40). A prominent pattern in private busi- 
ness is to manage salary increases so that the "variance between the 
best and the worst performer is so small as to be insignificant" (Law- 
ler 1981: 40) and to "practice secrecy" regarding the size and the 
recipient of any performance bonus (Lawler 1981: 102; Nadler and 
Lawler 1977: 32), Because the performance pay concept does not 
fit complex work settings, most public and private school systems, 
like most corporations, opt not to structure their compensation sys- 
tems on merit pay principles (Murnane and Cohen 1985: 19; Lawler 
1981:40). 
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Merit Pay and Autonomy I Equality /Civility Norms. Merit pay chal- 
lenges a long-standing commitment to autonomy/equality/civility in 
the workplace. It is viewed as disruptive and destructive. Because 
merit pay is not strong enough to reshape norms, educators adjust it 
to fit the established patterns. 

When confronted with merit pay, teachers in Utah anticipated 
"hurt feelings," "flack," "jealousies," "friction," and "backbiting." 
Principals shared those concerns. They did not want to spur teachers 
"to go out and rally allies for their particular cause. We could end up 
with very divided staffs." Educators tried to contain the "potential 
for enormous resentment" by "giving something to everybody," As 
one principal summarized: "The discrimination was not very great 

between teachers People could come away feeling good if 

we continue on that basis we'll be O.K." Apparently their instincts 
were well founded. In the few instances where teachers were denied 
merit awards, committee members "took a lot of flack." There was, 
as one poignantly stated "a great deal of pain." Given the pain, edu- 
cators chose to abide by the norms whenever possible. 

The norms, traditions, and values of the workplace influence how 
any change is managed. Evidence from government and corporate as 
well as school settings indicates that when a compensation str-*~*y is 
not congruent with the culture of the organization, "the ir pay 
plan will be managed in ways that make it ineffective (Lawlei 1981: 
177). Employees will adjust the new system so that it does not con- 
flict with the accepted codes of conduct or infringe on the deeply 
engrained norms of the organization. 

Merit Pay and Vulnerability. The merit pay strategy is resisted be- 
cause it exacerbates the vulnerability of educators. iMerit pay threat- 
ens to expose a teacher's inadequacies while providing few remedies. 
Neither the conditions of the workplace nor the ability of individuals 
to cope with those conditions is addressed. The strategy simply seeks 
to reward those who are performing well. It dees not bolster the 
capacity of those who may not be performing well. 

In Utah vulnerability prompted teachers to shield themselves from 
a strategy that could erode confidence, threaten personal relation- 
ships, or otherwise disrupt an already volatile work environment. 
They were not willing to "judge" their peers or "set themselves 
apart." They were much more prone to "band together so the sys- 
9 
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tern doesn't tear you apart." Like employees in other organizations, 
teachers need to protect their self-esteem a*id their personal support 
network (Rosenholtz forthcoming: 32). And teachers in Utah pro- 
tected both by converting merit pay into a system of salary incre- 
ments for nearly all teachers. 

Merit Pay and Salient, Dependable Rewards. The merit pay strategy 
relies on a na.row band of incentives- a salary supplement and pre- 
sumably status benefits. Although these rewards have a role to play, 
like people in other organizations teachers "seek simultaneously 
many kinds of satisfactions, not just those with economic roots" 
(Hackman and Oldham 1980: 37). Because the merit pay strategy is 
confined to a single ser of rewards and to v hat teachers define as the 
least salient set of rewards, it is not comp 1 iling to most teachers. Be- 
cause the reward offered is not particularly attractive and is consis- 
tently viewed as tentative, it is not very potent. 

In sum, the merit pay strategy is not congruent with school set- 
tings on any of the critical dimensions. Because merit pay violates 
both the logic and the values of the workplace, intensifies vulnerabil- 
ity, and offers in return rewards of low salience and dependability, 
the strategy fails to serve as a source of inspiration and improvement. 

JOB EXPANSION STRATEGY 
Central Features 

The job expansion strategy relates salary to the willingness of indi- 
viduals to take on additional work. Although jobs can be expanded 
in a variety of ways, salary is often linked to ad hoc projects that 
teachers initiate or bid then complete during an extended work day 
or an extended work year. Typically, classroom teaching assignments 
are not reduced. Projects are appendages to and not substitutes for 
classroom teaching assignments. We confine our analysis to this ver- 
sion of job expansion because it is the model most often used in 
school settings (Murphy and Hart 1985: 11). 

The project model seeks to capitalize on the creativity of teachers 
by providing opportunities for them to pursue their special interests. 
It also seeks to enhance system capacity by channeling resources to 
previously unaddressed problems. The project model blends extrinsic 
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and intrinsic rewards. Although extra pay is offered and peer recog- 
nition is possible, the opportunity to diversify and enrich one's work 
with new and potentially stimulating tasks is available as well. The 
focus is individual. Although projects may be defined by the organi- 
zation, to stimulate entrepreneurship projects are typically kept 
open-ended and loosely structured so that teachers can pursue their 
unique interests. Projects may involve small teams, but most do not. 
When projects are part of a career ladder, the individual focus is fur- 
ther reinforced by the need to award advancements to individuals 
rather than groups. 

The job expansion strategy is not new. For decades, districts have 
hired teachers to do extra work-to teach summer school, write cur- 
riculum, tutor students, manage extracurricular programs, and handle 
a variety of tasks (Duke 1984: 30-33). This familiar practice is now 
incorporated in career-ladder policies and other teacher- incentive 
legislation. Job expansion is widely used in Utah (Malen and Murphy 
1985; Malen and Hart forthcoming). It is apparent in the extended 
contract/special project options in Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
New Jersey, and in the pilot teacher- incentive programs in several 
other states (Tennessee State Department of Education 1985; Waters 
etal. 1986; Education Commission of the States 1985). 

Initial Effects 

Job Expansion and Distribution of Salary- Status Benefits. The 
job expansion strategy does not substantially alter the distribution 
of salary and status benefits. Financial rewards are not fundamen- 
tally restructured. Status rewards are rarely conferred. 

Salary. There are two indications that the job expansion strategy 
does not operate to redistribute salary. First, money is usually dis- 
bursed as a temporary supplement to the teachers' basic salary. Typi- 
cally the supplement is small, adding $500 to $1,500 or the equiva- 
lent of five to fifteen paid days to the teachers T earnings. When the 
payment is linked to 2 project, the stipend ends when the project 
ends. Salary gains are often short-term and episodic (Malen and 
Murphy 1985: 274). 

Second, projects tend to be broadly distributed. In Utah, for 
example, teachers organized to either take turns, rotate projects on 
an annual basis, or allocate funds to virtually all proposals submit- 
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ted during the year (Malen and Hart forthcoming). In some schools 
teachers made explicit "You take it this year, and I will take it 
next year" compacts with each other. Administrators and selection 
committee members often agree that when there were "two equal" 
project proposals the award would go to the teacher who had not 
had a project the previous year. In other schools, teachers organized 
to parcel funds to virtually all applicants. Both administrators and 
teachers seemed willing to accept dilution in grant amounts to se- 
cure a general distribution of benefits (Malen and Hart forthcom- 
ing). The tendency to distribute project monies broadly is not 
unique to Utah. Many teachers sought and most secured project 
supplements in South Carolina's pilot program (Waters et al. 1986: 
3). Approximately two-thirds of all eligible teachers received spe- 
cial project/ extended contract stipends in Tennessee {Tennessee 
Education 1986: 1). 

Status. Two patterns indicate that the job expansion strategy has 
little effect on status. First, projects are usually not systematically 
evaluated or widely disseminated. Even though uroad distribution of 
project awards minimizes the special recognition dimension of status, 
it is possible to acquire some distinction if quality projects are iden- 
tified and highlighted. But selection committees in Utah were reluc- 
tant to evaluate projects. Both the equality norm and the idiosyn- 
cratic nature of the projects themselves made discrimination diffi- 
cult. Informants believed that to "be fair," it was important to "give 
everybody a chance." They also found it hard to establish criteria 
and judge proposals that were driven primarily by individual interests 
and aspirations and only loosely linked to district goals and priori- 
ties. In Utah and other settings the strategy spawned projects "as 
varied as the teachers who planned and implemented them' 1 (Ten- 
nessee Education 1986: 1). In Utah and other settings selection com- 
mittees found it difficult to assess such diverse proposals (Waters 
et al. 1986: 3). Moreover, few projects were widely disseminated. 
Teachers were reluctant to "brag" about their work. A few projects 
were featured in the media, and some were disseminated in the 
schools. Most were not widely publicized. 

An exception to this pattern was found in districts that combined 
the project model with redefined teacher roles and responsibilities 
(a strategy that we term job redesign, analyzed in the next section). 
When projects were part of a job redesign effort, they were more 
widely disseminated. In these instances project teachers acquired 
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some recognition because they presented and demonstrated their 
work. Although they were teased and "ribbed," peers often applaud- 
ed the work and expressed respect for project teachers. They said, 
for example, "I was surprised to learn there were so many talented 
teachers in this school." 

Second, projects often support work already underway or extend 
conventional activities. In Utah teachers used projects to prepare 
materials, organize supplies, develop cur ic^'m, finance hall super- 
vision, direct plays, sponsor student recognition programs, and inven- 
tory equipment. Informants maintained that teachers invest a groat 
deal of their "own time" doing school work. They "volunteer" their 
services so that important school functions can be accomplished. 
Given this perspective, some teachers used the project outlet to sup- 
port what they were already doing and to shore up existing services. 
Because these projects supported activities already underway or ex- 
tended conventional work, status was not appreciably affected. 

There were exceptions to this pattern. Some teachers developed 
projects that added new dimensions to their work (Malen and Hart 
forthcoming). They expanded programs, wrote curriculum, investi- 
gated alternative instructional strategies, and shared results wi their 
peers. When teachers perceived that individuals had put forth sub- 
stantial effort and produced a quality project that benefited them, 
they reported "new respect" for project teachers. Increased status 
was observed in these instances. 

In sum, the job expansion strategy by itself does not operate to 
significantly adjust the distribution of salary and status benefits in 
school settings. The salary supplements tend to be short-term, broad- 
ly distributed stipends. Because there is little change in the salary 
received or the tasks performed, status is virmally unaffected, unless 
the project model is used in conjunction with job redesign. 

Job Expansion and Impact on Teaching. The job expansion strategy 
can change work patterns. In some cases, the changes have a positive 
influence on the teachers' desire and ability to improve. In other 
cases, there is little impact. Job expansion also produces side effects 
that interfere with improvement. 

Change in Work Patterns. The job expansion strategy changes 
work quantitatively and episodically. Teachers in Utah applied for 
minigrants to do work "above and beyond" their classroom duties 
with the understanding that projects would be executed within a 
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specified time and documented usually in a final report. Where proj- 
ects were rotated, an "on-off " affect resulted, with some teachers 
"on" project work anc? others "off" at any given time. Where proj- 
ects were parceled out to all who applied, teachers had some addi- 
tional time, money, and organizational support to complete their 
work. Assessments of cne extent to which the job expansion strategy 
operated to improve teacher performance varied considerably. 

Influence on Desire and Ability to Improve. In some cases proj- 
ects enhanced the desire and the ability of teachers to improve. 
Teachers who completed projects said, "I learned a great deal" and 
the project "helped my teaching." Other teachers also reported bene- 
fits. Projects generated instructional resources, new techniques, cur- 
riculum units, and other support services. Informants maintained 
that these projects were "really useful." They helped teachers be- 
come "more progressive" and "better equipped to face instructional 
challenges." Informants found assistance with computers, the teach- 
ing of writing, and the development of critical thinking skills particu- 
larly valuable. Informants also praised enrichment activities, disci- 
pline plans, and positive reinforcement programs for students. They 
concluded that these projects "made this school a better place to 
teach." In other cases, projects had little influence on the teachers' 
desire and ability to improve. Projects were not completed; they 
were of low quality; they were not shared. Consequently, they had 
little impact. They were, as informants candidly stated, "a waste." 

Side Effects that Impede Improvement. In certain instances infor- 
mants contended that projects interfered with teaching by creating 
overload for and by precipitating tension among teachers. Informants 
reported that job expansion was "overextending" project teachers, 
taking time and energy away from classroom instruction. The proj- 
ects "got to be too much." Where teachers were trying to complete 
projects during the school year, the sense of overload was especially 
pronounced. As one put it, "I can't do my career ladder project be- 
tween 7 AM and 9 AM and still be at my best when the kids co^ne for 
class." Another summarized, "I'm doing a worse job because I have 
too many things to do." Informants contended that the strategy was 
taxing other teachers as well. When projects involved students, some 
teachers needed time during the school day to carry out the project. 
In these instances, other teachers "picked up the slack." Their class 
sizes were increased; class composition was changed. Teachers report- 
ed increased discipline problems and increased demands on their 
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time and energy. The words of one teacher capture the concern: 
"I'm working harder; [she's] making extra money; and all the other 
students are suffering." 

Informants also observed that the strategy was divisive. Because 
some teachers were receiving extra pay for extra work, other teach- 
ers were less eager to "contribute" and "cooperate." Informants said, 
for instance, "Why should I do that? I'm not getting paid for it." 
"Let them do that. They're getting paid." Whether these sentiments 
actuary prompted teachers to cut back on their "volunteer" work 
could not be ascertained from the data. But the tendency to define 
duties and activities outside the classroom as fee-for-service arrange- 
ments may precipitate unintended consequences in the workplace. 
Teachers may become less "cooperative"-less willing to absorb tasks 
essential for school functioning. The net effect could be an extension 
of a trend begun with collective bargaining (McDonnell and Pascal 
1977)-a further bifurcation of teachers jobs, with compensation sys- 
tems based on classroom teaching assignments and ali other functions 
managed by fee-for-service contracts. 

Job Expansion and Satisfaction. Although teachers in Utah were 
not as enthusiastic as the superintendents surveyed in Tennessee 
(Tennessee Education 1986: 1), they voiced general support for the 
job expansion strategy (Nelson 1986: 19). Participants tend to be 
more positive than nonparticipants. Both groups have mixed re- 
actions. 

Sources of Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction for Participants. Most 
participants appreciated the salary supplement. When projects for- 
malized current activities, participants noted that the extra money 
makes "the extra work teachers already do a little more tolerable." 
When projects extended the teachers' activities, most did not view 
the money as sufficient, given the amount of work done. They stated 
they would "scale down" their project proposals next year. Even 
though the supplements were not judged to be sufficient, teachers 
liked the opportunity to "moonlight in school." Individuals who 
wanted to augment their income had some chance to do so. They 
could unify their work once more. As one put it, "I'm doing two 
jobs but at least they are in the same place and they do relate." An- 
other added: "It is the best job for moonlighting that I know of 

It offers you another change to still deal with your specific field and 
your expertise." 
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Most participants enjoyed their projects. Because "there probably 
isn't a teacher alive who doesn't have a pet notion or two about how 
ro improve classroom learning" (NEA Today 1986: 14), even modest 
amounts of time, money, and organizational support for a pet proj- 
ect can havr broad appeal. Further, the organizational support may 
communicate a no:e of district approval-a validation of the individ- 
ual's uleas and efforts (McDonnell 1983: 27-28; Kanter 1983). 

When projects created additional work, participant satisfaction 
was tempered by a sens'* of overload-by the dissonance created 
when projects diverted energy from their 4 4 immediate job," class- 
room teaching. As Duke (1984: 32) points out, 44 A11 too often, . . 
job expansion leads to the overtaxing of already strained teacher 
energies. Many of our informants concurred. Again, they stated that 
they would 44 scalc down" their proposals for next year. Participant 
satisfaction was further tempered by the peer tensions previously 
described and by suspicions of legislative intent. Most were not con- 
vinced that the legislature would provide sufficient or stable funds. 

Sources of Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction for Nonparticipants. 
Nonparticipants were positive when projects helped them or im- 
proved the school. They spoke highly, for example, of curriculum 
projects forwarded to them, instructional materials that they could 
copy and use, and discipline projects that addressed schoolwide be- 
havior problems. 

Nonparticipants were upset, however, when projects were not 
completed or shared. They condemned the 4 4 waste." Projects were, in 
their judgment <4 sclf-scrving" and 44 gold-bricking. M Nonparticipants 
were also upset when attempts to circulate projects in formalized 
ways 44 intruded" on their time. Informants did not see why they 
should be required *o "sit for hours" through meetings that had little 
or no salience for them "just so they can get thHr money." Although 
informants recognized that the individual contractors could be gain- 
ing financially and growing personally because of a project and al- 
though they appreciated some of the presentations, they were dis- 
content when presentations were "imposed" on other teachers. 

Informants relented the expectation that teachers should do more 
work. Some were unwilling to * 4 jump thiough hoops for $1000." 
Others stated, 4 4 Teachers are expected to do more all the time. ... I 
can't work any harder." Even though projects were set up as volun- 
tary, teacher-initiated options, teachers felt pressured to apply. Sev- 
eral informants were concerned that if they did not 44 do a career lad- 
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dcr project" they might be viewed as less committed and less dedi- 
cated than their peers. Many feared the strategy was a "ploy" by the 
legislature to "get teachers to work harder and then come in and say: 
'see, you can do more if you have to, now do it without the money." 

In light of these mixed reactions, it is not surprising that teachers 
said the opportunity to do special projects would not significantly 
influence their career plans. Informants identified some attractive 
feauirt., of the strategy-the opportunity to pursue interests, the 
chance to develop ideas that might improve their teaching, the sup- 
port for above and beyond" effort and "extra" work. But the short- 
term nature of special projects and the widespread suspicion of legis- 
lative intenr meant that most were not willing to build their careers 
on such an unstable, unpredictable program. 



Potential of the Job Expansion Strategy 

Although job expansion does not substantially alter the distribution 
of salary and status benefits, it does provide suhry increments and 
occasional status gains. Job expansion does not systematically im- 
prove teaching or significantly affect satisfaction, but projects can, in 
certain cases, enhance teaching and engender satisfaction. By itself, 
the project appi )ach has limited ability to induce major changes in 
teacher performance and retention for several reasons. The strategy 
is only partially congruent with the nature of teacher work. It is con- 
strained by the autonomy /equality/civility norms and the vulnerabil- 
ity of educators. It is restricted in its capacity to provide salient, 
dependable rewards. However, under certain conditions, the job 
expansion strategy has some potential. 

Job Expansion and Complex Work. The job expansion strategy fits 
the adaptive and varied character of complex work. Projects can be 
tailored to the individual needs and interests o\ ceachers, and they 
can be applied to virtually any aspect of the teachers' job. But the 
strategy is difficult to align with the interdependent dimension of 
teacher work. Interdependent work requires interaction, coordina- 
tion, and integration as well as invention, spontaneity, and flexibil- 
ity. Managing the job expansion strategy so that it fosters both indi- 
vidual creativity and institutional achievement is not an easy task. 
If projects are too structured and too controlled, the entrepreneurial 
appeal can be lost. Yet if projects are too disparate and too detached 
9 
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from the central operations of the organization, then "good ideas" 
may be lost.. However valuable a project is to an individual, if that 
project remains an isolated activity, "then it is likely" writes Kanter 
(1983: 299), that the gain "will never take hold, fade into disuse, or 
produce a lower level of benefits than it potentially could. 

In the settings we studied projects were, for the most part, indi- 
vidually designed, sporadically diffused, and loosely coupled to orga- 
nizational priorities. The project model was not prompting teachers 
to develop connections with one another. A few teachers collabo- 
rated on projects; most did not. Some projects were dissemiu.ted; 
most were not. Although research in school and corporate settings 
indicates that the special project model can operate to foster collab- 
oration and integration in organizations (McDonnell 1983: 27-28; 
Kanter 1983), vvc did not see the model enhancing those processes 
in most of the schools we studied. 

job Expansion and Autonomy j 'Equality j Civility Nonns Job expan- 
sion, as currently deployed, complements the norms of schools. 
Autonomy is retained through voluntary participation and personal 
projects. Equality is protected through the broad distribution of 
project awards and the limited use of comparative assessment and 
formal dissemination. Civility is maintained because private vork, 
elusive criteria, and casual exchange make projects unobtrusive. 

Although job expansion is congruent with these norms, it is con- 
strained by them. Teachers were reluctant to regulate the quality of 
projects. They did not want the application process to become com- 
petitive or cumbersome. Teachers were also reluctant to systemati- 
cally disseminate project results. Participants did not want to "show 
off" or "elevate themselves. " Nonparticipants resented being re- 
quired to attend inservice sessions when projects were not of interest 
to them. In most of the settings that we studied, the norms of the 
workplace operated to limit quality control, coordination, and syste- 
matic dissemination. 

Job Expansion and Vulnerability. Job expansion in its current form 
is not threatening. Projects are typically low profile. Teacher perfor- 
mance is not exposed. Essentially, the teacher is left alone. Job ex- 
pansion does increase the number of tasks that a teacher is expected 
to do, but it offers individuals resources, notably time, and money, to 
carry out the work. The strategy does not fundamentally alter work 
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conditions, nor does it directly address the isolated work arrange- 
ments. But for those who can design stimulating projects and balance 
the sense of overload, some opportunity to develop new insights, 
new ways to approach both the classroom activities, and the "above 
and beyond" duties is provided. Attempts to ; mpose quality controls 
and publicize project results would create stress for teachers, but as it 
presently operates the job expansion strategy is not threatening. 

Job Expansion and Salient, Dependable Rewards. Job expansion 
seeks to blend extrinsic and intrinsic rewards. Extrinsic rewards were 
more pronounced in our data than intrinsic rewards. Teachers iden- 
tified the extra money and the chance to earn it by "moonlighting in 
school" as a major benefit of the job expansion strategy, Alrhough 
most teachers enjoyed their projects and some said they "learned a 
lot," the idiosyncratic, ad hoc nature of the projects limited intrinsic 
rewards. Individually initiated projects necessarily reflect existing 
vision and capacity. Like teachers elsewhere, teachers in Utah dif- 
fered markedly in their ability to design and carry out quality proj- 
ects (Waters et al. 1986: 3). Some "very impressive" projects were 
completed. But as one principal bluntly stated: "The problem is we 
have got some 'dingbats' out there submitting all sorts of stuff for 
money." 

If projects are not well conceived, the opportunity for personal 
growth is restricted. Moreover, if projects are not well integrated, the 
chance of promoting professional growth throughout the system is 
minimal. The short-term character of projects makes it difficult to 
secure and sustain continuity. Because teachers are often permitted 
to initiate activities, to "do more" (Cusick 1983; Powell et al. 1985), 
unless the new activity is fundamentally different the intrinsic value 
of that opportunity is reduced. In the schools we studied, teachers 
tended to use projects to support what they were already doing or 
to extend conventional activities. Consequently, the gratification 
derived from enriched work, professional interaction, and new skill 
development was limited. 

In sum, the job expansion strategy is partially congruent with 
complex work. Because the strategy is hard to align with the inter- 
dependent dimension of teaching and susceptible to the constraints 
imposed by the autonomy/equality/civility norms, it is restricted in 
its ability to induce systemwide improvements. In its current form, 
the strategy is neither threatening nor compelling. Teachers receive 
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an extrinsic reward. But the more salient intrinsic rewards are elusive. 
Given the short-term nature of projects and tentative funding pros- 
pects, both sets of rewards tend to be undependable. Thus, job 
expansion has limited potential to achieve desired outcomes. 

Throughout this analysis we have noted that the impact of the job 
expansion strategy varied across sites. Some schools were able to 
utilize the job expansion strategy more effectively than others. Their 
ability to capitalize on this strategy appeared to be related to the 
credibility of the person doing the project, the strength of existing 
work relationships, and the capacity to cope with the demands of the 
job expansion strategy. 

Credibility of Project Teacher. When individual credibility was high— 
that is, when teachers believed that the individual doing the project 
was capable and conscientious-they were more receptive to the 
product and more receptive to the job expansion strategy. They were 
more willing to listen and share ideas informally, more willing to 
attend workshops, inservice sessions and otherwise participate in dis- 
semination activities. 

Strength of Existing Work Relationships. In schools where teachers 
and administrators respected one another and exchanged ideas infor- 
mally, projects tended to reflect broad needs of the school and circu- 
late throughout the school. Further, in settings where the project 
model was linked to job redesign, formal structures for disseminating 
projects were available. Conversely, where teacher/administrator rela- 
tionships were strained, projects reflected individual interests and re- 
mained isolated and invisible. No formal or informal network for dis- 
semination existed. Some teachers did not know what projects were 
underway. Most teachers were unaffected. 

Capacity to Cope with Demands, At times, the extra work require- 
ments were viewed as "overloads." When administrators continuously 
articulated, clarified, and reiterated purposes and goals, the sense of 
overload was still present, but it was not paralyzing. When teachers 
wo r e provided support (clerics! 2>ssist2>nce, principal reinforcement, 
peer v preciation), they responded more positively to the projects. 
When teachers were "on their own," the stress overshadowed the 
benefits of projects. 
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JOB REDESIGN STRATEGY 
Central Features 

The job redesign strategy relates 5alary to redefined work roles and 
extended work schedules. 10 Salary is linked to new positions that 
carry formal staff development, peer supervision, curriculum-instruc- 
tional improvement, and broad decisionmaking responsibilities, as 
well as classroom teaching assignments. Often the classroom teaching 
load is reduced so that promoted teachers can carry out tl *ir new 
responsibilities. These new positions alter traditional authority rela- 
tionships because functions previously and exclusively assumed by 
principals and district specialists are now assigned to and shared with 
teacher leaders. Salary is also linked to extended schedules. Teachers 
assuming the new positions extend their work year to ten or eleven 
months. Nonpromoted teachers also extend their work schedules. 
Additional days are built in to the school calendar to provide time 
for reflection, interaction, and renewal and time to consume the ser- 
vices provided by promoted teachers. 

The job redesign strategy seeks to bolster the capacity of the 
school system to perform its critical functions through arrangements 
that develop, diffuse, and more fully utilize the talents of teachers. 
In addition, it aims to create attractive advancement opportunities 
for teachers. The strategy utilises octrinsic and intrinsic rewards. 
Salary ^nd status benefits are offered, and opportunities to diversify 
work, exert leadership, and develop abilities are available as well 
(Murphy ami Hart 1905: 11; McKelvey and Sekaran 1977). Both 
work scheduler and a ithority relationships are restructure^ so that 
teachers can orchesti re and participate in octivitiei i^zr enhance 
professional competence and confidence. The primary focus ^ insti- 
tutional. Positions are created, jobs are defined, ar d plans for manag- 
ing the system are developed. A parallel individual emphasis is, how- 
ever, an integral component of this approach. Job redesign seeks to 
make work more fulfilling by altering the job itself and by providing 
continuous professional development options. It rests on the ability 
to change both the jobs and the people (Hackman and Oldham 1980: 
71-98) in ways that footer individual growth, purposive interaction, 
and institutional engagement. 
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The job redesign strategy is * t as widespread as the merit pay and 
job expansion approaches, but it is evident in state policies that in- 
clude mentor teacher positions and career ladder statutes permitting 
or requiring teachers to assume additional responsibilities on promo- 
tion to the new levels (Bray et al. 1985: 28-34; Education Commis- 
sion of the States 1985). In Utah job redesign is included as one of 
several options for the dispersement of career ladder funds (Malen 
and Murphy 1985: 273). Two districts in the state have selected this 
strategy as the major component of their career ladder programs 
(M;<ien and Hart forthcoming). Job redesign is permitted at the top 
level of Tennessee's career ladder (Tennessee State Department of 
Education 1985). Upper-level teachers in Florida's revised career 
ladder policy may be required to "undertake additional instructional 
leadership responsibilities" (Florida Statutes ch. 86-157: 7). Califor- 
nia's optional mentor teacher program, Charlotte-Mecklenburg's 
mentor teacher-staff development plan, and New Mexico's new 
"support teams requirement" reflect incremental moves toward job 
redesign (Wagner 1985; Hanes and Mitchell 1985; Viadero 1986: 8). 
When compared to the comprehensive restructuring of teacher roles 
and relationships called for by the Holmes Group (1986) and the 
Carnegie Forum (1986), current attempts to use the job redesign 
strategy are relatively modest ventures. Nonetheless, these at^mpts 
provide a basis for gauging the viability of this strategy in school 
settings. 

Initial Effects 

Job Redesign and Distribution of Salary-Status Benefits. The job 
redesign strategy produces noticeable and substantial variations in 
salary and status. Pressures to broaden salary dispersements are pres- 
ent, and social sanctions are applied to teachers in new roles. How- 
ever, the evidence suggests that the central features of the strategy 
can withstand these forces. 

Salary. In Utah, while all teachers were compensated for addi- 
tional contract days, salary differentiation was still significant. Earn- 
ings of teachers promoted to top positions increased by as much as 
$6,000. Earnings for teachers in the intermediate levels increased by 
$1,500 to $3,000. Even though new positions were createa, pressure 
to dispense money in an egalitarian fashion was strong (Malen and 
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Ilart forthcoming). Daring the first year cf implementation teacher; 
insisted that new posts should be short-term assignments, filled for 
only a year or two and then reopened. Teachers recommended that 
jobs be rotated so "everybody could have a chance." The pressure to 
convert new positions to annual or biannual rotations appears to be 
subsiding, however, as teachers recognize the importance of conti- 
nuity in roles and the benefits that all can accrue from the reservoir 
of resources made available through these new arrangements. Fur- 
ther, support for larger salary variations is developing, as teachers see 
that individuals in the nev roles "work their tails off and "deserve 
even more money than they get." 

Status. Status distinctions were also noticeable and substantial. 
Many teachers interpreted the promotions as signs of cognition. 
They stated, for example, that being a career ladder teacher meant 
"You are one of the best." "You are at the top of your profession." 
Status distinctions did evoke social sanctions. Both teachers and 
principals report^ that promoted teachers were accused of being 
"administrative stoolies," "pets," "lackies." x hey were "harassed," 
"shunned," "ridiculed," "dumped on," "dragged through the coals." 
Like the merit pay strategy, job redesign evoked "a great deal of 
pain." 

Some promoted teachers coped with that pain by withdrawing 
from peers, concentrating on less visible tasks, or resigning. As one 
explained, "We all have to wortk together; the last thing I want is to 
be seen as different from other teachers." Others responded by deni- 
grating the value or their new roles. Teachers told peers, for instance, 
that they had accepted the new positions not because the work was 
appealing or important but because they were "really strapped finan- 
cially this year." As time went on, however, some promoted teachers 
found solace and support from teachers who expressed appreciation 
for the assistance received and respect for the efforts expended. Al- 
though these reassurances were often delivered in private, the posi- 
tive feedback helped individuals endure harsh public cri* ' ; sms. While 
social sanction persisted, social support *rew. In other settings as well 
as in Utah, it was possible for some promoted teachers to gain stature 
(Wagner 1985). 

In sum, the job redesign strategy affects the "position, prestige, 
and pocketbook" of teachers. The redistribution of economic and 
status rewards is threatened by pressures for uniform allocation <:f 
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salary through short-term or rotated positions and by social sanc- 
tions. But the evidence suggests that the central features of this strat- 
egy need not be subsumed by these forces. 

job Redesign and Impact on Teaching. The job redesign strategy 
can alter wo k patterns. It does prompt educators to use their time 
differently. Under certain conditions, the strategy influences both 
the teachers' desire and ability to improve. Job redesign does, how- 
ever, produce side effects that impede improvement. 

Change in Work Patterns. In Utah the job redesign strategy di- 
rected attention and resources to instructional planning, classroom 
supervision, mentorship, curriculum, and swff development activi- 
ties. The strategy 7 created a "talent pool"-a "resource base" to carry 
out and coordinate tasks in each of these areas. There was "some- 
body to go to besides the principal" and a structure that "gets people 
connected to each other to work together on problems." Assess- 
ments of the extent to which these changes operated to improve 
teaching varied considerably across schools. 

Influence on Desire and Ability to Improve. In virtually all in- 
stances Utah teachers claimed that the additional work days-that is, 
the extended contract time granted them-aided planning, prepara- 
tion, and professional interaction (Nelson 1986: 14, 26). In some 
schools, the additional days merged with inservice sessions, work- 
shops, ongoing classroom observation, and collegial consultation to 
"help teachers teach better." Most informants in these schools re- 
ported that they were more aware of their teaching styles, more 
receptive to discussions of alternative teaching techniques, better 
informed about principles of lesson design, and better equipped with 
what they termed a "repertoire of skills" for handling discipline and 
instruction. The new arrangements resulted in "all kinds of new and 
creative lesson ideas-in opportunities to "take our strengths and 
enlarge on them and get help in our weak areas." A structure that 
enabled teachers to "share," "see the talents of others," "get inter- 
acting with each other," and "work together to tackle problems" was 
created. The technical assistance and collegial support offered Hy 
promoted teachers generated "increased enthusiasm about our jobs 
and ourselves" and provided "materials and skills that we could 
really use in the classroom." In other instances, teachers reported 
"no benefit at all." They were frustrated and discouraged. They 
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viewed teacher leader activities as "Mickey Mouse busy work," as 
"extra work that doesn't help teaching." 

Side Effects that Impede Improvement. Promoted teachers re- 
ported that their new responsibilities detracted from their classroom 
duties.. Students were, in their estimation, "shortchanged." Even 
though teaching loads were reduced, teacher leaders perceived that 
they lacked the time and energy "to do both jobs [new responsibili- 
ties and regular teaching duties] well." Teacher leaders contended 
that "something has to give and it's often your own classes." Non- 
promoted teachers maintained that the activities constrained them 
by "pushing everybody to the same mold." "freezing us," "making 
us hesitant, afraid of failing." 

At times, informants experienced more personal tension than col- 
legial cooperation. They reported that the new arrangements were 
"pitting teachers against teachers," "forcing teachers to fight for the 
bone they tossed us." Others added, "It's a morale buster. . . . It's 
divided us, created hostility." "It's become dog eat dog . . . and 
there's no greater educational awareness, just diminished support for 
each other." The result, they argued, was that teachers were "less 
willing to do what they had always done" and less able to do what 
they had always done. Thev were "exhausted," "stretched too thin." 
They wanted relief. As several put it, "Just let me teach." 

Job Redesign and Satisfaction. Like teachers elsewhere, teachers in 
Utah are, at this point, ambivalent and reserved in their response to 
the job redesign strategy (Harris and Associates 1986: 24). Some 
aspects are satisfying; other aspects are disconcerting. Both promoted 
and nonpromoted teachers are in the process of balancing and weigh- 
ing these competing sentiments. 

Sources of Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction for Promoted Teachers. 
Promoted teachers valued the additional money. They also reported 
meaningful growth as a result of their experience in new roles. As 
one captured it: "For the first time in my life I feel like a profes- 
sional." Informants attributed this effect to the training they re- 
ceived in classroom observation techniques and effective teaching 
behaviors, presence in the inner circle of the school's information 
and decisionmaking network, the opportunity to train and counsel 
other *eachers, and the chance to see first hand what was happening 
beyond as well as behind their classroom doors. The activities were 
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gratifying. As one observer put it "The more they [teacher leaders] 
did the more they enjoyed doing it just for the enjoyment of doing 
it." These positive responses of promoted teachers are consistent 
with a broad body of literature suggesting that jobs characterized by 
variety, expanded decisionmaking authority, and ongoing opportuni- 
ties to develop special skills and talents can be significant sources of 
work satisfaction (Kahn 1973: 34; see also Herrick 1973; Seashore 
and Barnowe 1972; Hackman and Oldham 1980). 

But the enthusiasm of promoted teachers was tempered by the 
confusion surrounding program goals and the ambiguity of their new 
roles-what informants described as "the lack of direction," "the 
uncertainty of exactly what's expects 1 " "the lack of clarity about 
who is supposed to initiate what." Like ler mentor/master teach- 
ers, our informants were "quietly perplexed about how to proceed 
(Little 1985: 34) and frequently frustrated by the absence of goal 
and role consensus. Their enthusiasm was further temptuu by the 
sanctions of peers, the sense of overload, and the dissonant choices 
they confronted as they tried to fulfill their new duties and their 
classroom obligations. Most promoted teachers were struggling to 
balance the benefit/burden equation, to decide if their new positions 
were "really worth the effort." 

Those calculations were complicated by the widespread perception 
that the legislature would not fund the career ladder at appropriate 
levels for extended periods of time. The words of one capture the 
prevailing view- "The legislature is always doing something. It is not 
going to last. They are not going to keep the money coming. It will 
all be gone i.i a year or two. Why go through all the hassle?" Mjst 
promoted teachers were not leady to let the new positions affect 
their career plans. Th^y were not willing to "hang their hats" on such 
tentative, "tenuous" advancement opportunities. 

Sources of Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction for Nonpromoted 
Teachers. Virtually all treasured the "built in time" for reflection, 
preparation, and interaction (Nelson 1986: 13). The extra days 
allow-d teachers to "breathe again," "get revived," "keep up the 
creative energy," "get in touch with other teachers," "add zest and 
new ideas to lessons." In most schools, informants reported that the 
demonstration of instructional techniques, the curriculum materials, 
the opportunities to work with teacher leaders in the classroom or 
during inservice sessions ' 'broadened horizons" and fostered "mutual 
respect People saw each other in a new light." The staff devel- 
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opment activities and collegial interactions were often "refreshing," 
"exciting," "really helpful." Teachers added, U I wish they [pro- 
moted teachers] could come in much, much more." "I deeply appre- 
ciated having a teacher supervisor; ... in the past I felt so alone." 
Many praised the "greater awareness," "personal growth," "new 
skills," and "genuine support" they acquired. 

Clearly, the new arrangement > addressed salient aspects of teacher 
satisfaction: the availability o' ideas, the refinement of skills, the 
increased opportunities for collegial interaction and individual reflec- 
tion. The new arrangements also affected teacher perceptions of their 
own efficacy. Many indicated that they were more cognizant of their 
teaching and more confident in their classrooms: "We feel inore posi- 
tive about ourselves. "We give ourselves credit now for what we do 
well." "We're more gutsy, more sure of ourselves." 

These findings parallel themes frorr research conducted in other 
states. Apparently where teacher* are permitted and encouraged to 
become a network of resource* for one another, they do secure valu- 
able assistance from h dividu.ds in mentor/master r* rt ~her positions 
and from individuals who without formal title or designation respond 
to requests for help and support (Hanes and Mitchell 1985: 13 ; Kotr 
kamp et al. 1986: 563, Academy for Educational Development 
1985: 35). The opportunities to associate with and learn from col- 
leagues, the opportunities to prepare, accrue "an enriched store of 
usable knowledge," master skills, and acquire confidence have ery 
strong appeal (Lortie 1986: 575; Kottkamp et al. 1986: 565; Harris 
and Associates 1986: 42). These opportunities enable teachers to ex- 
perience the mo:t potent reward of all- 'the satisfaction of reaching 
larger numbers of students more deeply" (Lortie 1986: 575). 

Support for the job redesign was not niversal. Some nonpromoted 
teachers resented the role and status differentiation. Some stated 
.hey would like to see the program eliminated. Even where positive 
sentiments were recorded, they were muted by the ambiguity of 
goals and roles, a pervasive sense of overload, and the incidents of 
jocial sanction previously described. The positive sentiments were 
also diminished by unresolved fairness issues and ^i7,cnts of legis- 
lative intent. 

Teachers were 'truggling with two major issues: fair compensation 
for positions and fair allocation of positions. Widespread concern 
surfaced that the most capable teachers would not apply for or re- 
main in the new roles because the salary was not commensurate with 
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the expectations and the social pressure was too painful. Although 
subsiding, tension between access to and continuity in new positions 
was still present. Teachers were torn by the desire to "give all teach- 
ers a chance" through short-term, rotated assignments and the desire 
to grant those selected for career ladder positions some tenure. While 
these workplace issues were disconcering, other legislative issues were 
even more unsettling. 

Informants were generally suspicious of legislative intent. The 
career ladder policy was inrerpreted by some as a way to avoid pay- 
ing all teachers a "decent" salary. The career ladder reform was re- 
ferred to as a "gimmick to pacify teachers"; a way "to placate teach- 
ers for not ghmg them money across the board"; a vehicle for mini- 
mizing "the real issues . . . class size, books, materials, liveable sal- 
aries." Given these concerns, it was difficult for teachers to trust the 
job redesign strategy, let alone permit that strategy to shape their 
career plans. In Utah the state context may do as much to determine 
the fate and effect of redesigned jobs on tearhers as the central com- 
ponents of the strategy. 

Potential of Job Redesign Strategy 

While there are persuasive indications that the job redesign strategy 
can redistribute salary and status benefits, improve teaching, and pro- 
vide satisfying experiences to teachers, experience with job redesign 
in schools is rather limited. The strategy is not widely used. It has 
not been tried as often or studied as extensively as merit pay or spe- 
cial project approaches. Even where job redesign is Leing attempted, 
the positive effects are b> no means guaranteed. Job redesign entails 
a fundamental restructuring of the organization. As such, it is an 
ambitious, arduous strategy. Job redesign rests on the ability to cre- 
ate individually appealing and institutionally appropriate arrange- 
ments. For that reason, it is an intricate, involved strategy. 

While the job redesign strategy is challenging, the available evi- 
dence suggests that it is also promising. Job redesign is congruent 
with complex work and capable of reshaping engrained norms. Al- 
though the strategy initially intensifies the vulnerability of educators, 
it addresses vulnerability in constructive ways and creates conditions 
conducive to the realization of meaningful rewards. 

Job Redesign and Complex Work. Job redesign recognizes thai in 
order to make appropriate adaptive judgments, manage the variety 
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of tasks embedded in teaching, and coordinate the efforts of inter- 
dependent individuals, educators need ongoing opportunities to 
acquire knowledge, hone skills, and share information. Because the 
job redesign strategy seeks to bolster the capacity of teachers to 
accomplish work through arrangements that systematically promote 
professional development and collegial interaction, it fits the com- 
plex character of work in schools. 

Fven though this strategy is consistent with the nature or teacher 
work, it is extremely difficult to install and sustain. Job redesign calls 
for and relies on a carefully crafted realignment of institutional func- 
tions.. Beyond the conceptual demands of diagnosing existing arrange- 
ments and redefining organizational roles and responsibilities (S. 
Mitchell 1986), it raises critical implementation issues and imposes 
immense energy drains. While the Utah experience with job redesign 
is modest when compared with the comprehensive recommendations 
for redesigning jobs in recent task force publications (Holmes 1986; 
Carnegie 1986), it illustrates some of the difficulties associated with 
this strategy. 15 

Administrators and teachers in Utah were struggling. They were, 
for example, wrestling with the ambiguity of goals and roles. Infor- 
mants were not convinced that expectations for positions were realis- 
tic, let done commensurate with th: compensation. People were 
trying to figure out how to connect the new positions and activities 
with both the immediate concerns of individual teachers and the 
broad goals of the school. People were trying to cope with the 
trauma of major change. These and other issues meant that educators 
were at least as exhausted by the pressures as they were enthused by 
the prospects of job redesign. Even where administrators and teach- 
ers were exerting strong leadership, informants feared they would 
"burn-out" before the model was in place. Their anxieties were in- 
tensified by bleak funding prospects and widespread suspicion of 
legislative intent. 

Whenever an organization engages in major change, confusion, dis- 
ruption, and strain result. Job redesign in school settings is no ex- 
ception. It taxes leadership, stamina, and resolve. Although the strat- 
egy is congruent with the nature of work, we reiterate that it is still 
very difficult to install and sustain and it is highly susceptible to 
funding fluctuations. 

Job Redesign and the Autonomy/ Equality /Civility Norms. The job 
0 9jgn model challenges the norms of the work place. The clrss- 
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room is no longer a private domain; teachers are not equal in rank 
and stature; their interactions go beyond frie' *ly exchanges. Job re- 
design confronts the autonomy/equality/civih.y norms, but it also 
operates, in some instances, to reshape these norms. 

Job redesign changes behavior. 12 It requires teachers to talk with 
each other and work with each other on professional development 
issues and school wide problems. As teachers experience new pat- 
terns of behavior, some begin to see that autonomy is not synony- 
mous with privacy, that differentiated roles can foster collective 
benefits, and that professional consultation is as appropriate as 
friendly conversation. The job redesign strategy can stimulate, in 
subtle but significant ways, changes in teacher attitudes and orien- 
tations. The process is slow and uneven. Clusters of teachers con- 
tinue to adhere to the traditional patterns. But clusters of teachers 
also start to modify those patterns as they alter their behavior and 
experience the benefits of those new behaviors. 

Job Redesign and Vulnerabil ty. Because job redesign exposes "how 
teachers teach, how they think about their teaching and how they 
plan for teaching to the scrutiny of peers" (Little 1985: 34), the 
strategy intensifies the vulnerability of educators. It "places teachers' 
self esteem and professional respect on the line" (Little 1985: 34). 
But the strategy also accommodates vulnerability by developing ca- 
pacity and reducing Isolation. While teaching weaknesses are more 
visible, they can become less prevalent as teachers acquire additional 
knowledge and skill and less traumatic as teachers acquire confidence 
and receive support and assistance from their colleagues. Job redesign 
does not change the stressful work conditions per se. But it can alter 
the isolated arrangements and enhance the capacity of teachers to 
cope with those work conditions. 

Job Redesign and Salient, Dependable Rewards Job redesign com- 
bines extrinsic and intrinsic rewards. Because teachers are most re- 
sponsive to intrinsic rewards, the job redesign strategy is particularly 
compelling. It provides opportunities for teachers to participate in 
activities that increase the ikelihood they will derive intrinsic re- 
wards. Teachers can experience personal and professional growth, 
develop collegial relationships, and acquire a stronger sense of effi- 
cacy (Ash ton and Webb 1986). These experiences can be gratifying 
(Kasten 1984: 11; Bredcson, Fruth, and Kastern 1983). Moreover, 
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they contribute to the likelihood that teachers can acquire the 
strongest reward of all, successful interactions with students. The job 
redesign strategy holds promise because it uses the compensation sys- 
tem to create conditions and support arrangements that make intrin- 
sic rewards more probable. When effectively deployed and sustained, 
extrinsic benefits merge winh the more salient intrinsic benefits; to 
form a potent constellation of rewards. 

In sum, job redesign is credibly aligned with the complex nature 
of teacher work and appears capable of reshaping autonomy/equal- 
ity/civility norms. Initially, the strategy increases the vulnerability 
of the workplace, but it offers in exchange the prospect of securing 
meaningful rewards. 

Our data reveal that some schools were able to capitalize on the 
benefits of the job redesign strategy more effectively than others. 
The ability to secure positive results was related to the credibility of 
the person in the position, the strength of existing work relation- 
ships, and the capacity to cope with the demands of the job redesign 
strategy itself. 

Credibility of Promoted Teachers. Where promoted teachers had 
expertise and interpersonal skill, where they exhibited initiative - 
"really grabbed ahold [sic] M "didn't wait for somebody to tell them 
what to do"-and where they concentrated on activities that were 
highly visible and immediately useful to teachers, the new arrange- 
ments were well received. In these situations, informants respected 
the promoted teachers, appreciated the investment they were maki.ig 
on behalf of the school, and praised their assistance: "They can show 
you how to do things." They made my job easier." "They're making 
this school better." When promoted teachers could establish credi- 
bility by demons: -ating that their work could bolster the capacity of 
classroom teachers and thereby alleviate some of the strains experi- 
enced by teachers, the job redesi, -ategy acquired support. 

In Utah, as in other settings, teacner leader credibility was "hard- 
won" and individually conferred (Little 1985: 34). The person had 
to validate the position by assisting colleagues in specific and sensi- 
tive ways. A rich blend of personal initiative, expertise, diplomacy, 
^nd responsiveness, qualities that correspond to the r' aracteristics of 
successful mentors in other contexts, enabled teacher leaders to be 
ef^tive in their roles (Gray and Gray 1985). 
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Strength of Existing Work Relationships. Where administrators and 
teachers had a constructive working relationship in place, where the 
professionals had some previous and positive experience with collab- 
orative projects and collective problemsolving structures, the job re- 
design strategy was viewed more positively. These schools were in a 
position to "ride out the disruption" created by any major change. 
Although then was tension and stress, these schools were better 
equipped to absorb the strain and embrace the new roles and respon- 
sibilities. As informants put it, the school "weathered the storm 
well." Conversely, in schools where the principal-faculty relation- 
ships were already strained, the job redesign strategy did not take 
hold. Informants acknowledged that the principal/faculty conflicts 
were so intense, the distrust was so pronounced, they were "not 
about to try anything new." They "fought the career ladder" and 
"didn't really give it a chance." 

Existing relationships often condition how change is received 
(Schein 1984; McDonnell 1983; Moos 1979; Berman and McLaugh- 
lin 1978). Apparently existing relationships make the workplace 
more or less conducive, more or less "hospitable," mr - or less able 
to deal with the "shock waves that reverberate throughout the orga- 
nization" wheneve r a job redesign effort is made as well (Hackman 
1977: 265). 

Capacity to Cope with the Demands. In all settings, the energy re- 
quired to define new roles, select individuals for those positions, de 
velop, coordinate, and evaluate their activities was "exhausting." 
Teachers and administrators overestimated the amount of work pro- 
moted teachers could realistically ?.ccoii:plish, and they underesti- 
mated the implementation toll. 13 Informants were concerned that 
the demands of getting the new arrangements in place would "eat us 
alive." Many were not sure that they could "keep up this pace." In 
some schools this energy drain was recognized and accommodated. 
Principals were willing to continuously articulate purposes, adjust 
their priorities, and provide support for those involved. Promoted 
teachers established support networks, and both principals an^ 
teacher leaders concentrated on ways to insightfully link new a^uvi 
ties to teacher needs so that intrinsically rewarding experiences could 
be generated and meaningful returns on the energy invested could be 
realized. Where these types of human resource adjustments were not 
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made, the energy drain inherent in installation overshadowed the 
potential benefits of the job redesign strategy. 



SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

Policies that seek to improve teacher quality by restructuring com- 
pensation systems are among the most prominent and costly inter- 
ventions recently enacted or presently under consideration by state 
legislatures. Although these policies are commonly termed career 
ladders, they actually incorporate or emphasize quite different incen- 
tive strategies. While we examined only three alternatives and relied 
heavily on the perceived impact of these alternatives on the current 
teacher corp, our analysis suggests factors that warrant attention in 
the selection of teacher compensation strategies and directions for 
funding the diverse approaches embedded in current policies. 

In determining an approach to teacher compensation reform con- 
gruence requirements warrant attention. We noted at the outset that 
a domi:. *nt theme in pay incentives literature is that the pay system 
must be congruent with the major characteristics of the organization 
in order to be effective. Our analysis of pay incentiv in school 
settings illustrates that premise. 

An incentive strategy such as merit pay that is not aligned with 
schools on any of the critical dimensions simply does not tc>ke hold. 
It breaks down in installation. Central features are diluted; impact is 
negated. Selective salary stipends b^ome broad-based increments 
that have little if any positive impart ,, n t h e teachers* desire and 
ability to improve or on the teachers* decision to remain in the pro- 
fession. The more congruent strategies-job expansion and job re- 
design-do take bold in some instances. Central features may be 
modified, but they are not abandoned. Impact is evident. Although 
special projects t*nd to be broadly distributed and often support 
conventional activity, at times they can enhance reaching and satis 
faction. The most congruent strategy, job redesign, produces the 
greatest impact. Salary differentiation is attained, in most of the 
schools we studied, th<* redefined roles and relationsi - affected the 
teachers' desire and ability to improve and addressed client dimen- 
sions of work satisfaction. 

While the concept of congruence is important, it is not sufficient 
to account for our findings. Throughout our analysis of both the job 
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expansion and the job redesign strategies, we reported divergent re- 
sponses. The strategies were more or less successful in different set- 
tings. The divergent reactions appear to be related to the credibility 
of the person doing the expanded project or assuming the new role, 
the strength of existing work relationships, and the capacity to cope 
with the demands of the strategies. Our analysis suggests, then, that 
organizational conditions or what we term organizational prerequi- 
sites moderate the impact of incentive strategies in school settings.. 
Our findings are summarized in Figure 5-1 below. The relative im- 
portance of the different factors is speculative at best. Yet the figure 
highlights factors that shaped teacher responses to compensation 
strategies, and it identifies barriers that congruent compensation 
srrategies may need to overcome if they are to be effective in schools. 

In order to permeate school settings, the teacher compensation 
strategy must be at least partially rongruent with complex work and 
consistent with or strong enough to modify autonomy/equality/ 
civility norms. The strategy must recognize vulnerability and offer 
salient, dependable, intrinsic as well as extrinsic rewards. Once a 
congruent strategy is devised, however, a second set of barriers inter- 
acts to condition the impact that !> -ategy on teachers and work. 
Individual credibility, rh^ strength of existing work relationships, 
and the provision o f human resource support to cope with the de- 
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mands of these strategies conditioned the rnpact of both the job 
expansion and job redesign efforts. Our analysis indicates that unless 
these barriers are skillfully and continuously addressed, the potential 
benefits of a congruent strategy- may not be realized. 

When the three prominent incentive strategies embedded in cur- 
rent policies are assessed from this perspective, several funding impli- 
cations surface. First, investment in merit pay is not a judicious use 
of scarce resources. Me It pay does not operate as a robust incentive 
in schools. Merit pay provides salary supplements to teachers and 
directs attention to evaluation and supervision, but these outcomes 
could be attained through direct investment in salaries and evaluation 
systems or through job redesign. Although merit pay may serve an 
important political purpose, garnering public support for education 
appropriations, we trust that policymakers seek substantive improve- 
ments from as well as symbolic justifications for education invest- 
ments. The merit pay strategy is unable to produce substantive gains 
because it does not meet any of the congruence requirements. Its 
incongruence creates a no-win situation. Educators fight merit pay. 
They quietly transform it into broad-based salary increments or 
quickly challenge it in legislative and judicial arenas. Policymakers 
can fight back, but they are left with only two troublesome options. 
They can distribute merit bonuses to nearly all teachers, an option 
that denies the integrity of merit pay, or they can tighten controls, 
an option that shifts scarce resources from capacity building activi- 
ties to costly and cumbersome oversight activities that have little 
positive impact. The harder policymakers try to force the fit, the 
more intense the resistence, and the more expensive the enforcement. 
Conflict escalates. Scarce resour^s are consumed by regulation and 
litigation. Because more compatible incentive strategies are available, 
policymakers need not limit themselves to the merit pay strategy. 

Second, the job redesign strategy' is a more prudent investment. 
Because this strategy can accommodate the major characteristics of 
the school setting, it is a more potent incentive for improving perfor- 
mance and retention than either the job enlargement or the merit 
pay approach Although this strategy meets all the congruence re- 
quirements, its impact is conditioned by the organizational pre- 
requisites identified in our data. Job redesign is neither quick nor 
easy. But when effectively deployed, it can be a powerful strategy 
for affecting teacher quality. Because job redesign makes fundamen- 
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tal changes in the structure of schools, it is highly susceptible to 
funding fluctuations. Therefore, a decision to invest in this approach 
should be viewed as a long-range commitment. 

Finally, the job expansion strategy is a defensible investment, par- 
ticularly when used in conjunction with job redesign. The strategy 
fits some features of school settings well. It allows individual teachers 
to engage in projects of interest to them and of import to the orga- 
nization. But the strategy is often only loosely coupled to organi- 
zational purposes. Moreover, it is constrained by the norms and the 
vulnerability of the workplace and restricted in its capacity to offer 
salient rewards. Therefore, we do not recommend that systems rely 
on this approach as the primary means for improving performance 
and retention. If organizational prerequisites are addressed, job ex- 
pansion can be a complementary component of the broader, more 
congruent job redesign strategy. 

NOTES 

1. Utah data include district career ladder plans (Utah State Office of Educa- 
tion 1985), a state office of education survt/ of teacher opinions regarding 
career ladder operations (Nelson 1986), fourteen in-depth studies of career 
ladder implementation processes in ten districts (Career Ladder Research 
Group 1984; Hart 1986a, 1986b, 1986c ; Hart, Kauchak, and Stevens 1986; 
Kauchak and Peterson 1986; Hart and Murphy 1986; Malen and Hart 
forthcoming), and twenty-five add'tional, informal interviews with admin- 
istrators, teachers, and career ladder planning committee members. Infor- 
mal interviews were conducted during February and March of 1987. 

2. We add the term ctvtltty to more explicitly acknowledge the third dimen- 
sion of Lome's set of norms. We recognize that Bird and Little (1986) also 
use the term ctvtltty to describe school norms. Their referent is broader 
th?n we intend here because it describes norms that guide student, teacher, 
and administrator interactions. 

3. In telephone interviews with state officials conducted on September 19, 
1986, informants termed Florida's new policy a "renamirg of merit pay"— 
a change made to acquire teacher union cooperation. See also Florida 
Statutes (Ch. 86-157) and onider (1986- 1, 20). 

4. Some proponents of merit pay argue that broad distribution of benefits is 
desirable because the vast majority of teachers ire deserving. Merit pay 
simply recognizes nearly all teachers for their good performance. However 
most advocates of merit pay contend that broad, near universal coverage 
dilutes the impact of select, special recognition. As legislators in Utal 
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explain, the^r purpose is to reward the "exceptional," "superior/' "really 
outstanding" teachers (Malen 1986). 

5. Several districts in Utah placed limits on tht number of merit awards that 
could be given out. Only a handful of districts limit merit pay eligibility to 
less than 50 percent of their teachers. Most permit between 70 and 100 
percent of their teachers to apply (Utah State Office of Education 1985). 

6. Under the original proposal, approximately 35 percent of the state's teach- 
ers would have been eligible for benefits. The caps weie revised so that all 
teachers, except those at the beginning apprentice level (less than 3 years 
of experience) would be eligible for a $1,000 supplement and 87 percent 
of all teachers with three or more years of experience would be eligible to 
apply for the advancement to the higher pay brackets (Handler and Carl- 
son 1984- 15). Telephone interviews with proximate observers, conducted 
on September 25, 1986, and December 2, 1986, and informal interviews 
with teacher association members, conducted on November 14, 1986, indi- 
cate that the number of teachers applying has increased significantly. 
These informants project that the "pass rate" to upper levels will "shoot 
up." Several anticipate a pass rate as high as 75 percent. 

7. A rrcent national survey concludes that merit pay is attractive to policy- 
makers, but "teachers who are familiar with 'merit pay' systems are 
strongly opposed to them. . . . Seventy- two percent of American teachers 
arc familiar with such systems, and 71 percent are opposed to the systems, 
while just 26 percent are in favor" (Harris and Associates 1986: 5). 

8. For a more extensive discussion of evaluation issues, see Wise and Darling- 
Hammond (1984-85), and Wise, et al. (1984). 

9. With others, Elmore (1980. 25) argues that "when it becomes necessary to 
rely mainly on control, regulation, and compliance to achieve results, the 
game is essentia!*/ lost. . . . Regulation increases complexity and invites 
subversion, it diverts attention from accomplishing the task to understand- 
ing and manipulating the rules." 

10. This strategy resembles the job differentiation movement of the late 1960s 
and early 1970s (Differentiated Staffing 1971, see also Garms a,id Guttcn- 
berg 1970; Freiberg 1984-85, English 1984-85). Because the job differen- 
tiation movement was packaged with a number of innovations, notably 
team teaching, individualized instruction, modular scheduling, open archi- 
tectural arrangements, and the like, we use the term job redesign to de- 
scribe the current attempt to realign work roles. The strategy has surfaced 
in the Carnegie Commission Report, the Holmes Group Report, and in 
calls for the diagnosis and development of career growth opportunities for 
teachers (Bacharach, Conley, and Shedd 1986). 

11. Others .-iiscuss these issues more thoroughly. Sec, for examples, Hackman 
and Olaham 1980, Berg, Frecdman, and Freeman 1976, Roberts and Ghck 
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12. Hackman argues that in job redesign "the strategy is to change the behav- 
ior itself, and to change it so that the employee gradual ? y acquires a posi- 
tive attitude about his [sic] work, the organization, and himself [sic] " 
(1977: 272). 

13. Such miscalculations were probably inevitable because the timeline for 
designing and implementing career ladder programs in Utah was extremely 
tight. The time-consuming process of gathering information, diagnosing 
work conditions, defining new roles, and developing the network oi sup- 
port for the new arrangements was short-circuited. Educators had approxi- 
mately six months to define and implement their career ladder plans, an 
ambitious schedule for the complex task of redefining teacher work (Malen 
and Hart forthcoming). 
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6;<ier;t pay 
Issues and Solutions 



LI?; a E. Frohreijh 



As more school boards and state legislators starch for wavs to make 
schools more productive and the public pleased with education, the 
issue of merit pay once again has raised its controversial head. Na- 
tional crises, studies thai portray a nation at risk, or comparisons 
with other countries that show U.S. students lagging behind other 
students have prompted the most recent rash of discussions about 
how best to make educators accountable for learning. Proposals for 
reform have included considerations of nierit pay, differentiated 
staffing, and career ladders as compensation plans. It is suggested 
that these plans will allow school systems to pay teachers ore, serve 
as incentives to attract and retain more teachers, and make teachers 
more productive. Johnson (1986) found that twenty-three states had 
legislated mentor teacher, master teacher, or career ladder plans as of 
1985. Most states have passed or are in the process of designing com- 
prehensive school reform legislation. Although no state has legislated 
the adoption of merit pay, it has been considered in one of its many 
forms by politicians and school boards. 

/ plethora of literature on the subject of merit pay exists, muc.\ 
of which is not based on solid research or theory. Almost every pro- 
fessional organization in education has taken a position on merit 
pay; teacher organizations generally are against it, whereas admin- 
istrator and board groups support it. Polls have shown that it is sup- 
id 
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ported by the public. Many teachers support it in theory but not in 
practice. 

In this chapter merit pay is examined f-om a number of perspec- 
tives beginning with definition and background, followed by a pres- 
entation of related theory and merit pay issues. The chapter closes 
with the presentation of a proposed teacher incentive and compen- 
sation decision model. The reader is invited to read an extended dis- 
cussion of the theory and practice of merit pay by Jacobson in Chap- 
ter 7 of this book. 



DEFINITION AND BACKGROUND 

Merit pay is a compensation plan that provides extra pay or awards 
for employees who have the same responsibilities and who are judged 
meritorious based on a performance evaluation. Merit pay or awards 
can assume several configurations. An employee iray receive a one- 
time award based on superior performance. A special pay scale mav 
be set up for merit awards. Empioyees may have their base salaries 
increased permanently. Meritorious performance also may be recog- 
nized with special awards such as sabbaticals, scholarships, travel 
stipends to professional meetings, or other rewards in lieu of mone- 
tary compensation. 

Differentiated staffing *nay or may not be a merit pay system. Pro- 
motion to a higher-level position in an organization may indeed be 
based on performance, but if employees at the master teacher level, 
for example, are paid according to a schedule and not performance, 
then this is not a true merit pay system Career ladder compensation 
plans are essentially a form of differentiated staffing and may or may 
not be merit systems. Career ladder plans usually imply different 
position *:\el responsibilities such as supervision, research, curricu- 
lum writing, and other nonclassroom \ ork. 

The impetus for merit pay plans ajd for other forms of compen- 
sating teachers seems to surface in the United States concomitantly 
with concerns about productivity, national security, and U.S. eco- 
nomic standing in comparison with other countries. National crises 
such as a war, a space race, and studies that portray the United States 
as a nation at risk invite debate on changing the way teachers are 
paid. Between 191b and 1928 it was estimated that 18 to 48 percent 
of the districts in each state used merit pay plans (Johnson 1984). 

ERJC 
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Single salary schedules, prompted in part by collective negotiations, 
all but eliminated merit pay systems in uhe 1940s and 1950s. Sputnik 
revived the > <sue of merit pay, and peihaps as many as 10 percent of 
U.S. school districts adopted plans shortly thereafter. 

The recent national studies highlighting the problems in education 
have again brought the compensation issue to the fore. Criticisms put 
forth in these studies claim that teacher quality is declining; quality 
teachers are leaving the profession; schools are attracting lower- 
quality teachers; students' standardized test scores are declining; stu- 
dents are spending less time in school and on tasks; and students are 
scoring below their counterparts in other countries. The argument is 
advanced that if schools were more productive and if educators 
worked 1 lrder and were more efficient, many if not all of these 
problems could be eliminated. Critics have suggested that the real 
cause of diminished productivity and student performance rests in 
the realm cf how teachers :t paid. Thus, we have numerous propo- 
sals for revising teacher compensation plans based on merit pay or on 
career ladder systems. 

Will merit pay or other types of plans produce the desired effects? 
Will these plans result in higher productivity levels, more efficient 
operations, higher student achievement, and more productive citi- 
zens? It is hoped that the discussion that follows will r led some light 
on the answers to these questions. 



RELATED THEORY 

Johnson (1986) provides an excellent discussion of the theoretical 
bases for reforms to motivate individuals and to encourage greater 
productivity in educational institutions. The theories that are tied 
to the reform movement are expectancy theory, equity theory, and 
job enrichment theory. Expectancy theory suggests thai individuals 
are more likely to work harder if they anticipate a valued reward, 
such as a bonus, promotion, or recognition. Equity theory advances 
the notion that individuals are dissatisfied if they perceive that they 
are unjustly compensated based on their performance or when com- 
pared witn other individuals who perform at % lower level. Job en- 
richment theory purports that individuals are more productive when 
their work is more varied and challenging. Johnson (1986) implied 
that expectancy and equity theory support the concept of merit pay, 
O 
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whereas job enrichment theory supports differentiated staffing and 
career ladders. 

These theories have as a base the importance of intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic rewards as ways of motivating individuals to be more produc- 
tive. The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards is not 
always clear, but intrinsic rewards are primarily internal and refer to 
such factors as a sense of achievement, recognition, efficacy, and 
satisfaction with role and responsibilities and a feeling that one is 
appreciated and an integral part of an organization. Extrinsic rewards 
generally are material and external, such as money, promotions, 
material rewards in lieu of money for '-aching equipment, conven- 
tion trips, and released time. Most research suggests that intrinsic 
rewards are more important to individuals than extrinsic rewards. 
Still, extrinsic rewards are not irrelevant in the moiivation of people. 
It is likely that intrinsic rewards are not sufficient to attract and to 
retain teachers if the extrinsic rewards (pay) are inadequate and in- 
equitable. Either type of reward must serve as base for the other type 
of reward. If individuals are unhappy in their wor*c, it is not likely 
that merit pay will motivate them to be more productive. It would 
appear that personal and family needs of individuals must be met 
before individuals can sense those personal accomplishments that 
c me from intrinsic rewards. 

Much more research needs to be done before definitive conclu- 
sions can be reached ibout what motivates teachers. Under the 
assumption that pay is perceived to be adequate and that teacher s are 
reasonably satisfied with their work, are they motivated by merit 
pay systems that promise higher pay? If teachers' base pay is inade- 
quate yet they are satisfied, does merit pay increase their motivation 
to be more productive? What combination or balance of pay and per- 
sonal satisfaction is necessary to promote the highest productivity 
levels in teachers? There may not be definitive answers t? these ques- 
tions despite extensive and well-designed research. Individuals are 
motivated by different sets of rewards: Some are motivated by the 
promise of more pay, and some by praise and fulfillment rewards. 
The balance between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards that promote 
individual initiative may be an elusive target and not generalizable to 
groups of people such as teachers. Because each individual has his or 
her own set of motivational stimuli, and schools must attr tt to 
find what works for each individual teacher much as teacl rs at- 
tempt to individualize how chey teach students. 
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MERIT PAY ISSUES 

The arguments for and against merit pay have continued since such 
pk_.s were adopted on a large scale after World War I. Not much has 
been added to this debate in recent years, although some research 
seems to indicate that merit pay does not offer as many benefits 
as it was designed to present. There are more arguments against than 
for merit pay, but the following discussion attempts to present a 
balanced view of the issue. 

Advocacy Positions 

It is the position of supporters that merit pay represents the Ameri- 
can way of free er.terprise. According to this view the single salary 
schedule perpetuates mediocrity by penalizing those who are compe- 
titive and wish to be recognized for superior performance. Merit pay 
systems allow employees to rise to their levels of competence and 
encourages productivity, efficiency, and initiative. Merit pay recog- 
nizes those who achieve a higher level of performance and comp<. n- 
sates them for their successes. Some evidence suggests that competi- 
tion is appropriate for some individuals bat that not all individuals 
are comfortable in 1 competitive environment. Competition may not 
be the proper incentive to encourage greater efforts especially in the 
profession of teaching. F rthermore, some teachers will do their best 
regardless of the existence of merit pay. 

It is argued that more public support would be forthcoming if 
teachers were paid according to their performance. Recent polls of 
the public inlicate that there is substantial support for merit p<;y and 
tlat the public believes that the quality of teaching is dealing. 
School district costs continue to rise; enrollments are declining; rest 
scores have declined; and the public is asking w' y. When asked to 
vote for a bond referendum or higher tax levies, the public is reluc- 
tant to support schools u\ u ie face of such negative conditions. Many 
citizens believe that merit pay will increase productivity and solve 
many of these problems. The assumption, of course, is that many 
teachers are lazy and that merit pay would make them work harder. 
There is no real evidence to support this contention, as there is no 
evidence to suggest that more public support would exist if schools 
would adopt merit pay. The basic contention of taxpayer support 
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seems logical, but the relationship between the existence of merit 
pay and taxpayer support has not been proven tc be causal. Indeed, 
if merit pay were adopted in ? community, it likely would mean 
more financial support for bonds and tax levies because merit pay 
plans generally ar^ more expensive than single salary schedules. 

Merit pay would increase the level of participation in implement- 
ing such a plan and would impr^ thj teacher evaluation process. 
The success of merit plans depends on the involvement of many indi- 
viduals and groups. Without teacher, citizen, administrator, and 
school board involvement, the evidence suggests that merit pay plans 
are short-lived. The longevity of merit pay plans is related to teacher 
participation and cooperation. There also is support for the conten- 
tion that the evaluation process likely would improve under a merit 
pay plan. The involvement of teachers, administrators, and others in 
designing an effective employee evaluation system likely would be 
an improvement over an existing pro:.ss. The nature of the merit 
pay system demands that more attention be given to the evaluation 
process to make it fairer, more comprehensive, and more objective. 
The end result is that administrators spend more time in the class- 
room, communicate more with their staffs, and are better prepared 
to assist in staff development, bven though a merit pay system may 
achieve these desired effects, it must be pointed out that these results 
ah may be realized under an effective staff development plan with- 
out merit pay. 

Perhaps the most compelling argument is that merit pay would 
reward, recognize, and compen j outstanding teachers. Cal 3un 
and Protheroe (1983) found this benefit to be most important to 
those districts that had merit pay. In a system where the intrinsic 
rewards within the classroom sustain many teachers, it may be that 
such rewards are not sufficient. The satisfaction that comes from the 
recognition by employers and by peers th^t an individual is meri- 
torious cannot be underestimated. The compensation may be of only 

onuary importance in such a system, whereas the true motivation 
may come from the mere recognition of a person's worth and impor- 
t. .ice to the organization. The value of proper recognition along with 
adequate compensation should be considered more seriously by any 
school district, even with the issue of merit pay aside. 

Another of the proponents' major tenets is that merit pay will 
help attract and retain effective teachers and discourage ineffective 
teachers. One of the more compelling arguments as to why the pro- 
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fession is not attracting and retaining nigh- quality teachers is that the 
reward and compensation system does not compare favorably with 
other professions. There is substantial evidence that beginning and 
average te- er salaries do not match most other professions Ther 
seems to be little doubt that higher salaries would attract more indi- 
viduals to teaching, 's college students make career choices, they 
are ^ ^are of both salary levels and the availability of employment. 
It is likely that if both conditions were favorable, teaching would 
attract more people. Whether the level of quality would improve at 
the entry level is not as clear Dissuading people from entering the 
profession are other factors such as pervasive negativism about edu- 
cation in the press and in national reports, the public's attitude to- 
ward education, the availability of alternative employment opportu- 
nities for women in the private sector, and the perception that the 
demands and complexities of c^ssroom teaching are increasing. 

If merit pay would raise beginning and average sakries, undoubt- 
edly the attractiveness and the retentiveness of the profession would 
be increased. The truth is that a beginning teacher as the sole wage 
earner in a family cannot make a decent living in some communities, 
and all of the intrinsic rewards in existence may not be sufficient to 
at act and retain such a person. If a merit pay system can raise the 
level of both intrinsic and extrinsic rewards, then this may be the 
most persuasive argument for merit pay. It is possible to increase 
rewards without merit pay. Will merit pay cause these rewards to 
increase, thereby attracting and retaining more effective teachers? 
The answer to this question depends on the merit pay plan imple- 
mented and on many other factors. The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development (1985) stated that the relationship 
between money and its motivation to encourage individuals to select 
and to remain in teaching has not been firmly established. 

Contrary Positions 

Those with contrary opinions argue that there is no clear agreement 
on what constitutes effective teaching; therefore, effective teaching 
cannot be measured and teachers cannot be evaluated objectively. 
Educational research has attempted to measure the relationship be- 
tween teaching, teacher characteristics, and learning for several years. 
The evidence froir these studies shows no clear relationship. In the 
early 1960s the Coleman report suggested that the effects of school- 
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ing aid teachers were secondary to the importance of the socioeco- 
nomic level and influence of the home. Contrary positions to Cole- 
man's conclusions on the effects of the home may be found in tht 
research (Rc^smilW 1986). The one teacher characteristic that has 
shown some consistent relationship to pupil .rformance is teacher 
verbal ability. Several studies have found that different teacher char- 
acteristics affect pupils with varying abilities differentially (Summers 
and Wolfe 1975). Teacher evaluations can assess knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, class management, communication skills, organizational 
skills, ability to discipline, and the ability to individualize instruction. 
The question of whether those assessments are related to or have an 
impact on student performance is not as clear. Clearly, more research 
is needed on the effects of teaching and teacher characteristics before 
definitive conclusions may be made about this argument against 
merit pay or about the evaluation of teachers. 

It is suggested that merit pay systems will loiv:r teacher morale 
and decrease cooperation. If only individual accomplishments are 
recognized, it is argued that competition among teachers wnl lessen 
the collegiality and cooperative spirit that are necessary in an effec- 
tive organization. Teachers will be less likely to share ideas, curricular 
innovations, and instructional methods with colleagues. If a teacher's 
sense of purpose becomes internalized and individualistic, then the 
overall purposes of the organization are compromised. If merit 
awards are limited to a few individuals, then those individuals not 
chosen may become discouraged, and merit pay may become a dis- 
incentive. 

Calhoun and Protheroe (1983) found that morale problems ranked 
third among the major problems reported by districts that had on- 
going merit pay systems. These problems can be overcome to some 
degree by establishing both individual and group awards, involving 
teachers in developing and evaluating the merit pay plan, increasing 
the number of individuals w eceive merit awards, assuring that 
the t^aluation plan is sound and reasonably objective, and improving 
the level of trust and confidence ; ^ the persor doing the evaluation. 
Nevertheless, there will be those w! o do not work well in competi- 
tive environments and whose sense of worth and confidence may be 
diminished by any merit system. 

Perhaps the most pervasive and enduring criticism of merit pay is 
thai most evaluation systems utilized are inequitable and subjective. 
This was the most often mentioned negative comment made by dis- 
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tricts that already h.^ established merit plans (Calhoun and Proth- 
eroe 1983). Most jies of teacher evaluation instruments reinforce 
this argument. Suci instruments tend to be weak with respe^ t o 
comprehensiveness, reliability, validity, and level of det?' 1 On the 
other hand, there are evaluation instruments developed with the 
cooperation of teachers and administrators which appear to be equi- 
tuJe and acceptable to most participants (LaDue School District 
1984). Th ^e doing the evaluation (generally principals) must be 
trained extensively. Merit systems encompass entire school districts, 
not one or two buildings. Evaluations and merit awards must be con- 
sistent and equitable across the district, not just within one building. 
A teacher judged to be meritorious in one building may be consid- 
ered inadequate in another building because the perception of what 
constitutes outstanding performance may vary from one principal 
to another. 

Even though the single salary schedule may not pay on the basis of 
merit, teachers argue that at least it cannot be manipulated like a 
merit rating (Johnson 1984). One solution that may ha *e some value 
is to implement a system of multiple evaluators and evaluations. 
Evaluators could exchange buildings so that a principal might visit a 
teacher in his or her own building twice and those in two other build- 
ings once each. A merit evaluation committee could be constituted 
with principals and selected staff who decide the final merit rating. 

The question of the cost and the time necessary to implement an 
effective merit plan has been raised by those opposed to merit pay. 
The argument is that merit pay plans are not cost effective because 
there is no guaranty that the merit money actually will increase 
learning. In addition, the time needed for training administrators and 
doing the evaluc ons will be expensive and detract from more criti- 
cal responsibilities. It is true that there is no evidence to support the 
contention that merit pay will serve as an incentive to improve 
instructional effectiveness and s udent performance. It has been 
shown that overall costs have increased under merit pay, but one 
objective of merit pay may be to increase the average level of com- 
pensation in a sc. ool district for those who are most deserving. The 
purpose of the merit pay incentives L to attract and to retain effec- 
tive teachers. If cost effectiveness were the only criterion used to 
judge the worth of a program, then many instructional programs 
would have difliculty in maintaining their places in the curricula 
of schools. 
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A criticism of the time spent by teachers, administrators, and 
others in planning and implementing a merit pay system n> well 
founded. Effective merit systems require countless hours of time 
in training administrators and in assessing teacher performance. In 
addition, an evaluator's role and responsibilities may need to be re- 
t ected. A school district must decide whether benefits such as 
improving teacher effectiveness, working more closely with staff, 
and developing staff (assuming these are products) are worth the 
redirected energies and time of evaluators and teachers. Again, it is 
necessary to point out that a more extensive evaluation system and 
instructional improvement prograrr need not exist exclusively with a 
merit pay system. Many very effective teacher evaluation programs 
exist without merit pay as their main impetus. 

Critics of merit pay have a litany of objections that are somewhat 
related to the major themes discussed above. Among the more rele- 
vant are that (1) schools may change leadership, which may cause 
merit plans to be refocused and teacher confidence to be diminished; 
(2) the complexity, extensive recordkeeping, and documentation 
inherent in merit systems are not worth the effort; (3) many merit 
pay plans are not structured adequately and lack defined goals and 
objectives; (4) parents may demand that their children be assigned 
only to meritorious teachers; (5) incentives are too low to encourage 
either participation or higher productivity; (6) the existence of merit 
quotas or artificial cutoffs will cause a majority of teachers to oppose 
the system and it will fail; (7) competition will cause teachers to 
favor and to spend more time with students who are likely to per- 
form better on standardized tests; (8) student testing (if used as a 
performance criterion) dees not adequately measure cognitive gains 
and any affective gains or creative skills of students; (9) if test scores 
are used as a criterion of performance, teachers may focus classroom 
activities mainly on those skills being tested; and (10) teachers may 
concentrate on those performance criteria that are known to be im- 
portant to the evaluators, perhaps to the exclusion of more critical 
activities. 



TEACHER INCENTIVE AND COMPENSATION 
DECISION MODEL 

This chapter has discussed merit pay systems, including a definition, 
background, related theory, and issues. It is important to leave the 
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Figure 6-1 . Teacher Incentive and Compensation Decision Model. 
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reader with some semblance of a system that might be useful to 
school districts as they consider the many variables and alternatives 
available to them regarding possible incentive and compensation 
plans. The teacher incentive and compensation decision model pre- 
sented in Figure 6-1 was developed to assist districts \n clarifying the 
decision process. The complexity of merit pay and other compensa- 
tion and incentive plans realistically make it difficult to incorporate 
all of the possible factors that contribute to making such decisions. 
This model provides school districts with a process that identifies 
those components and Decision points needed to select an appropri- 
ate incentive and pay program. 

Goal Seating 

It is essential to begin the decision process of selecting and imple- 
menting a school district incentive and compensation plan with a 
QT ? deration of the goals that the district wishes to achieve with the 
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svstem. Many of the goals and objectives listed below are interrelated 
and not mutually exclusive. The decision by the district to select one 
or more of these goals will affect the decisions in each of the subse- 
quent stages of the model. 

1. Attract and retain teachers. 

2. Improve classroom instruction. 

3. Provide a fairer pay system. 

4. Improve teacher mo r ale and satisfaction. 

5. Attract teachers to perform additional assignments such as 
coaching, writing curricula, and advising student groups. 

6. Increase public support for local schools. 

7. Eliminate ineffective teachers. 

8. Increase the cost effectiveness of identified programs. 

9. Increase teacher productivity. 

10. Increase student attendance. 

11. T mprove student performance in the cognitive and affective 
domains. 

12. Improve student citizenship, crea.'/e skills, fine arts skills, and 
physical skills. 

Incentive Selection 

Goal setting is followed by a consideration of those incentives that 
the district believes will best encourage and motivate teachers to 
achieve the goals selected in the first stage. The incentives selected 
will provide a basis for choosing an initial incentive and compensa- 
tion plan at the next stage. The following list is divided into intrinsic 
and extrinsic incentives. 

Intrinsic Incentives 

1. Shared values, culture, and collegiality 

2. Sense of efficacy and accomplishment 

3. Sense of belonging and contributing to in overall goal or mission 

4. Recognition and celebrations of outstanding performance 

5. Sense of personal worth and satisfaction 

Extrinsic Incent i ves 

1. Extra pay for additional duties and responsibilities 

2. Monetary rewards based on performance 
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3. Monetary rewards based on personal characteristics such as de- 
grees, course work, and longevity 

4. Rewards in lieu of pay such as released time, a new title, research 
and writing grants, convention trips, pay for course credits, sab- 
baticals, and leaves of absence 

Initial Selection of Compensation System 

A selection of incentives is followed by a consideration of the system 
or combination of systems that the district believes will help pro- 
mote the prescribed goals and incentives. It is important that ade- 
quate research and a review of successful plans be conducted at this 
stage. The whole decision process may have to be recycled at anv 
time and z different election made if it is determined that the initia: 
plan chosen is not feasible. The following incentive and/or compensa- 
tion plans appear to be the ones most often used by school districts. 

1. Single salary schedule with : o merit pay provisions 

2. Single salary schedule with additional merit bonuses that are 
either permanent or based on a year-by-year performance 

3. Merit pay with multiple scales, special awards, or bonuses 

4. Differentiated staffing or caieer ladder plans that are based on 
position and responsibilities 

5. Additional pay for extra assipi ments such as coaching, curricu- 
lum writing, and research 

6. Performance by objectives plan with teachers that provides for 
no extra compensation 

7. Staff development and improvement plans that have no financial 
incentives 

8. Magnitude of awards and distr oution among financial and non- 
financial awards 



Measurement Criteria 

The measurement criteria that a school district chooses is probably 
the most important decision to be made next to the evaluation pro- 
cess itself. The criteria that follow are distributed among the catego- 
ries of classroom performance, output measurer personal and pro- 
fessional growth characteristics, organizational citizenship, and com- 
munity citizenship. 
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Cla^room Performance 

1. ( - nmunication skills 

2. Classroom management, planning, and organization 

3. Knowledge of subject matter 

4. Preparation for classes 

5. Discipline skills 

6. Measurement and documentation of student progress 

7. Utilization of available school resources 

8. Behavioral objectives and expectations set for students 

9. Attention to individual and group needs 

10. An environment of mutual respect and trust 

Output Measures 

1 . Student attendance 

2. Student cognitive gains based on local criterion referenced tests 
or national standardized tests 

3. Measurement of student affective behavior gains 

4. Measurement of skills in the physical education and fine arts areas 

5. Evidence of tudent demonstrations of crcativencss in art, sci- 
ence, music, and writing 

Personal and Professional Growth Characteristics 

1. Education, training, and experience 

2. Participation in and contribution to professional oiganizations 

3. Writing books or articles for professional journals 

4. Travel related to teaching area 

5. Participation in graduate courses, inservice training, or workshops 
that enhance classroom effectiveness 

Organizational Citizen ship 

1. Relationship with other teachers and administrators 

2. Spirit of volunteerism and service to the school 

3. Contributions to the scho 

4. Observation of district regulations and policies 

Community Citizenship 

1. Relationships to and communication with parents and commu- 
nity* citizens 

2. Contributions to the community 

3. Membership in and service to community organizations 
Q 4. Utilization of community resources 
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EVALUATION PROCESS 

The evaluation process will be determined to a large degree by the 
criteria chosen in the preceding phase of the model. The success of 
the evaluation process and the compensation plan itself will depend 
on the participation, planning, and agreement that is reached regard- 
ing evaluation. The decisions u^t relate to evaluation arc enumerated 
below. 

1. What individuals will be involved in observing the classroom per- 
formance of teachers? 

2. What individuals will be requested to provide information and 
data about teachers? 

3. What individuals or groups will actually rate and select tc^chf ~s 
for various pay and nonpay awards? 

4. How many classroom observations will be made, at what inter- 
vals, and will they be announced or unannounced? 

5. What kind and how often will feedback be provided to partici- 
pants? 

6. What appeal process will be set up for those whe believe that 
they were unfairly treated, and who will serve on appeal com- 
mitters? 

7. To what extent will ratings, rewards, or merit pay be kept con- 
fidential? 

8. Can and will evaluation instruments be developed that arc fair, 
reliable, and valid? 

9. How much and what kind of training programs will cvaluators 
be expected to have as a condition for participation? 

10. What kind of information and how will participants be in- 
formed about the criteria used and J * evaluation process? 

11. Can an evaluation system be devcic )cd that will have the mu- 
tual respect of participants whiic maintaining morale and col- 
legiality vvi:hin the organization? 

Participation 

1. Who and how many will be allowed to participate in the incen- 
tive and compensation systcr O 

2. Will there be group or individual awards or both? What will be 
rhe balance of awards between groups and individuals? 
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3. Will there be arbitrary cutoffs and quotas placed on the number 
of awards? 

4. Will participation be voluntary or forced? Will teachers be allowed 
to drop out for a given length of time? 



Final Adoption 

At this point a go r - no-go decision must be made. A school district 
must decide whether the plan that has been developed is feasible and 
has the support of a substantial majority of the participants. If not, 
it may be necessary to trace back through the cycle to locate prob- 
lems and then to continue the decision process from there. The fol- 
lowing questions and criteria need to be considered at this stage. 

1. What are the financial requirements ;or the plan chosen, and 
can the district raise the necessary funds? 

2. Is there substantial support from the community and taxpayers 
for the plan? 

3. Is there agreement and consensus on the part of administrators, 
teachers, and the school board that the plan chosen will work 
and should be tried? 

4. Will the administration and school board provide the necessary 
time ? n d leadership to make sure the plan works? 
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Implementation and Evaluation 

The final srage in this model is the actual implementation and subse- 
quent evaluation of the incentive and compensation plan. It may be 
necessary to return to the beginning of the cycle if the selected plan 
is not acceptable or feasible. If a monetary incentive plan is not sup- 
ported, then a nonmonetary incenti/e plan may be the best choice. 
The following measures and steps need to be considered in the final 
stage. 

1. Evaluation of the plan should include measures of teacher satis- 
faction, goal attainment, and cost effectiveness. 

2. Those who serve on th evaluation team for assessing the plan 
should represent a cross-section of the school district. 

3. Results of the evaluation should be communicated to all the af- 
fected participants. 

4. Any recommended revisions should be approved by each group 
of participants. 
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Participation, Consensus, and Support 

The final part of this decision model focuses on a them? that per- 
vades all successful incentive and compensation plans-thai is, there 
must be extensive participation, concensus, and support as decisions 
are made, whatever the level of those decisions. Numerous literature 
sources have cited the importance of the participation and support of 
affected individuals and groups in a school district. Top-down pay 
plans that are forced on teachers by legislatures or school boards 
almost always fail. These lessons should not be idly dismissed when 
decisions are made about how to best encourage and reward teachers. 



SUMMARY 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Developmeni 
(ASCD) (1985) wrote that to argue the perceived faults and advan- 
tages of individual merit pay plans or models would result in an ideo- 
logical stalemate. Nevertheless, I believe that it is important to con- 
tinue this debate as i ng as there are those legislatures, school boaids, 
and other groups who are concerned and prompted to promote altei- 
native compensation plans and impose them on public employees. 
We must debate the merits of these compensation plans so that the 
best system is adopted and implemented. 

The evidence presented through literature sources seep^ to weigh 
more heavily on the side of those opposed. Johnson (1986) con- 
cluded that although many change agents presume that teachers are 
motivated by money and are "atentionally withholding their best 
efforts, research suggests otherwise. ASCD (1985) implied that if 
problems that now impede teachers remain uncorrected, pay incen- 
tives or any other systems employed to create incentives for teaching 
excellence will be useless. Hatry and Greiner (1984) concluded that 
there is little concurring evidence, one way or the other, on whether 
merit pay or performance-by-objectives plans have substantially af- 
fected student achievement, teacher retention rates, or the ability to 
attract high-quality teachers. 

I believe that the outlook is not as bleak or discouraging as has 
been suggested in several literature sources. We cannot discount the 
many exar- pies of merit pay t^at exist in this country. To suggest, 
however, that merit pay is a system that ought to be adopted by 

~q ;tate and school district simply is not realistic. Perhaps merit 
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pay ought to be tied to the multiple scales of career ladder schemes. 
It is evident that more research is needed on several fronts. States 
and departments of public instruction need to sponsor systematic 
experiments and trials with different forms of motivational plans in a 
variety of settings 10 help prove what works. We need to increase our 
efforts in basic research to determine what matters to teachers, what 
satisfies them, and what motivates them *Ve also need a better sense 
of how participatory management rela_ ^ motivation and organi- 
zational productivity within schools. Until we have conclusive an- 
swers on these questions, the debate on motivation, incentives, re- 
wards, and merit pny will continue to be one-sided. 
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7 MERIT PAY AND TEACHING 
AS A CAREER 

Stephen L. Jacobson 



When the National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983: 
30) recommended that teachers' salaries would have to be "increased, 
professionally competitive, market-sensitive, and performanced- 
based" if the quality of the U.S. teacher workforce were to be im- 
proved, the Commission rekindled a debate over the merits of using 
merit pay in public education that has simmered since the beginning 
of the present centur, (Urban 1985). 

The desire to compensate teachers on the basis of their contribu- 
tions to the educarional enterprise, rather than on just their years of 
service and educational training, rem- ins intuitively appealing even 
though merit pay has a well documented history of failure in public 
education (Urban 19C; ; Cohen and Murrane 1985; Lipsky and Bach 
arach 1983). Teacher union opposition, difficulties in measuring 
teacher performance, and the zero-sum nature of most plans are 
commonly cited for these past failures (Bacharach, Lipsky, and 
Shedd 1984; Murnane and Cohen 1986). Yet it is necessary to look 
no further than the content and process of teacher motivation to 
understand why performance-contingent salary systems generally fail 
to make the transition from theory into educational practice. 

Merit pay proposals are often developed without a clear under- 
standing of the rewards tha' teachers de^re most from their employ- 
ment or of how reward preferences can change with experience. Pro- 
ponents cf merit pay contend that teachers are no different than 
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workers in other occupations where money is effective 1 * used as 
an incentive (Casey 1979). Merit pay proposals therefore typically 
focus only on teaching's monetary rewards, based on the following 
assumptions: 

1. Teachers are motivated primarily by T xonetary incentives, and 

2. The opportunity for extra compensation can be effectively used 
to motivate tea^ ^ behavior throughout their teaching careers. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine these assumptions by 
identifying the factois that influence teacher behavior, the mecha- 
nisms that link rewards to behavior, and the effect that teaching 
experience has on the determinants of teacher behavior. Two theo- 
retical approache. are considered: Herzberg's two-factor theory 
(1966) and VroonTs expectancy theory (1964). Two recent educa- 
tional reform proposals that offer alternatives to merit pay are also 
examined: the Holmes G.oup report (1986) and the report of the 
Carnegie Forum on Education and Economy (1986). The chapter 
builds on the discussion of merit pay issues and solutions developed 
by Frohreich in this book. 



WHAT MOTIVATES TEACHERS? 

When organizations seek to alter the composition of their workforce, 
the first changes proposed often involve rates of pay. Salary is singled 
out because it is the most visible and tangible component of a com- 
pensation package and, as such, the most amenable to comparison. 
Changes in salary enable individuals contemplating membership or 
those already within an organization to anticipate quantifiable dollar 
differences in present or future earnings. Individuals can then draw 
comparisons with potential earnings offere jy other employment 
opportunities. Dyer, Schwab and Fossum (1978: 253) contend that 
pay is probably the single most important reward that an organiza- 
tion has to offer. For some individuals, however, it is the nonpecu- 
niary rewards intrinsic to a specific occupation that make the work 
attractive. Teaching is an occupation presumed to be rich in intrinsic 
rewards. 

Intrinsic rewards such as achievement, recognition, and responsi- 
bility are nonpecuniar> benefits that an individual derives from t^e 
content of his or her work. In contrast, extrinsic rewards are benefits 
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derived from one's association with a particular employment situa- 
tion and may be either pecuniary (such as salary and fringe benefits) 
or nonpecuniary in nature (such as relationships with other workers 
or gener.J conditions within the working environment). The impor- 
tance of this distinction is that proponents of recent merit pay pro- 
posals have focused primarily on increased pecuniary rewards, where- 
as detractors of merit pay usually cite the importance of intrinsic 
rewards. The following discus*' m highlights the importance of non- 
pecuniary, extrinsic reward?, particularly in terms of the laboi mar- 
ket behavior of veteran teachers. 



The Two-Factor \pproach 

Industrial psychology «d t lucational studies provide sl w ral inter- 
related taxonomies of rewards (Spuck 1974) perhaps the best known 
t/ which is Herzbergs motivation-hygiene or two-factor theory. 
Two-factor theory is concerned with the content of motivation, and 
it identifies two types of outcomes that workers seek from their em- 
ployment: motivator and hygiene factors 

Defined as rewards intrinsic tc the content o. work, motivators 
such as achievement and recognition provide the individual with „ie 
opportunity for psychological growth, a condition that Herzbera 
con-ends is necessary for employee job satisfaction and enhanced 
performance. In contrast, hygiene factors such as salary, which scve 
primarily to reduce job dissatisfaction, ire rewards extrinsic to the 
content of work. Employee dissatisfaction is often manifest through 
chronic absenteeism and high rates of turnover. The rwo-factor ap- 
proach treats job satisfaction and dissatisfaction as separate dimen- 
sions rattier than as opposite ends of a single continuum. Rewards 
that motiv? .c job satisfaction and performance are separate and dis- 
tinct from rewards that :educe job dissatisfaction and turnover. Herz- 
berg's theory ^edicts that by raking work less unpleasant monetary 
incentives have an important role to play in improving teacher reten- 
tion but that salary changes alone v\ ill not improve teacher perfor- 
mance. Instead, the two-factor approach suggests that compensation 
proposals concerned with improving teacher performance must be 
more attentive to making intrinsic regards available. Focusing ex- 
clusively on pecuni; ry incentives can even undermine performance if 
these monetary rewards become more important than the intrinsic 
motivation of the work itself (Deci 1976: 68-69). One manifestation 
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of this problem is "opportunistic" behavior-that is, employees' find- 
ing ways of obtaining rewards with a minimum of effort (Williamson 
1975: 9). As Murnane and Cohen (1986: 16-17) suggest, using the 
power of money to improve teachers performance appears to be mis- 
guided. 

Teacher Reward Preferences 

The importance of intrinsic rewards in motivating teacher behavior 
is supported by a number of examinations of teacher rewp^d prefer- 
ences. LortL- (1975: 27-32), for example, asked teachers to report 
the factors that originally attracted them to the profession. He 
found, in order of preference, these five predominant themes-. 

1. The interpersonal theme (the desire to work with youngsters) 

2. The service theme (the belief that teachers serve a special 
mission 

3. The continuation theme (the desire to remain in a school 
environment 

4. Material benefits (financial rewards and job security) 

5. The theme of time compatibility (the work schedule in teaching) 

Lortie's findings indk:te that intrinsic factors represent teaching's 
most attractive benefits, whereas extrinsic rewards appear to be 
somewhat less important to teachers. Material benefits represent only 
the fourth most influential attraction, with just 2 to 4 percent of 
teachers reporting money as the primary reasons for their entering 
the profession. 

More recently, Feistritzer (1986: 43) asked teachers to choose 
among the most important aspects of their work. These factors are 
listed by the percentage of public school teachers selecting each: 

1. A chance to use your intellect and abilities (63%) 

2. Change to work with young people (62%) 

3. \ppreciation of a job well dv>ne (54%) 

4. Good salary (51%) 

5. Job security (27%) 

6. Medical and other benefits (16%) 

7. A clean, quiet, ^ jmfortable place to work (12%) 

8. Being able to retire with a good pension (10%) 
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intrinsic factors were still the most important aspects of work re- 
ported, and salary remained fourth, being the only extrinsic reward 
selected by more than half cf the 1,132 public school teachers sur- 
veyed. In contrast, ^eistrizer notes that extrinsic rewards were the 
factor elected most often in a Louis Harris survey of 967 employed 
adults surveyed for Business Week (May 20, 1985). In that survey, 
only two job factors were selected by more than half the lespon- 
dents, salary (63 percent) and job security (53 oercent). 

These findings suggest that teachers may very well be different 
than workers in other occupations where monetary incentives have 
been effectively employed. But as Lortie cautions, conclusions drawn 
from surveys in which teachers are asked to self-report their reward 
preferences must be tempered by the fact that normative expecta- 
tions of teachers being dedicated professionals may inhibit teachers 
from acknowledging the full impact of material benefits on their 
behavior. Nevertheless, the findings reported bring into question the 
validity of the central premise of merit pay-that is, the primacy of 
monetary rewards as a motivator of teacher behavior. Johnson 
1984: 183), for example, contends that although classroom teachers 
are concerned with the security of good salaries, ney are inotivated 
more by the confer 1- and process Ci their work then by the oopor- 
tunity for extra compensation. Goodlad (198 7 >: 172) argues that 
teachers begin their careers with a willingness to forgo high salaries 
because they anticipate rewards intrinsic to their work.. But he cau- 
tions that if these expectations of intrinsic benefits are frustrated, 
salary then becomes a source of considerable dissatisfaction, ranking 
second as the reason teachers give for leaving the p Session. 

Although monetary rewards appear not to be the primary motiva- 
tor of teacher heavier, the influence of salary on recruitment and 
retention cannot be ignored. As Frohreich (ch. 6 of this book) ob- 
serves, " Intrinsic rewards are not sufficient to attract and retain 
t :achers if extrinsic rewards (pay) are inadequate." 

The discussion now shifts from the content of motivation and the 
factors that influence teacher behavior to the process of motivation 
and the mechanisms that link intrinsic and extrinsic rewards to 
teacher behavior. 
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HOW DO REWARDS MOTIVATE? 

The Expectancy Approach 

Perhaps the most appropriate theoretical framework from which to 
examine merit pay is expectancy theory (Vroom 1964). Expectancy 
theory describes the process of motivation through the interrelation- 
ship of three concepts: 

1. Expectancy (subjective estimates of one's ability to engage suc- 
cessfully in particular activities) 

2. Instrumentality (subjective perceptions f the connections be- 
rveen behavior and work outcomes) 

3. Valence (the relative attractiveness of the rewards offered) 

The more attractive that a reward is to an individual, the more 
likely it is to motivate behavior, but only if the individual perceives 
an in omental link between behavior and the likelihood of obtain- 
ing the desired reward. Unlike the two-factor approach, which sug- 
gests a commonality of employee reward preferences, expectancy 
theory makes no a priori judgment about the attractiveness of par- 
ticular rewards. Instead, the expectancy model suggests that a re- 
ward's valence is subjectively determined and is ^elated co individual 
differences. The expectancy approach would therefore predict that 
salary incentives could motivate a teacher's behavior if the following 
conditions were met: 

x. High expectancy (the teacher believed that improved perfor- 
mance could be achieved through increased effort) 

2. High instrumentality (the te?cher believed that improved per- 
formance would be rewarded) 

3. High posit^e valence (the teacher found pecuniary rewards high- 
ly attractive) 

Figure 7-1 represents the conditions expectancy theory requires for 
a reward, such as a salary increase, to motivate teacher behavior. 

If a teacher pe/ceives high instrumt .tality to exist between per- 
formance and reward, the availability o f a highly desirable reward 
will motivate increased effort but not necessarily improved perfor- 
mance. This distinction is important because expectancy theory 
defines performance as a function of both effort and ability -that is, 
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Figure 7-1, The Expectancy Model of Merit Pay. 



Effort-^ Expectancy Beh » ior Instrumentality Reward Valence 
( Hi 8 h ) (High) (High) 

Increased effort Improved performance Salary increase 



a teacher's level of performance is determined as much by ability as 
by the desire to work harder. Proponents of merit pay argue that this 
distinction is important because it weeds out incompetent teachers. 
Teachers unable to translate increased effort into improved perfor- 
mance do not get rewarded and leave the profession. This argument 
is based on the premise that teachers will exit the profession if de- 
sired rewards are unattainable. The expectancy approach defines a 
reward's attractiveness as being subjectively determined and related 
to individual differences. The lack of monetary rewards therefore is 
not the only condition that can push teachers out of the lassroom. 
The inability of teachers to attain intrinsic rewards can produce the 
same effect. Indeed, good teachers may be driven from tht profes- 
sion if they perceive chat situational factors in the work environment 
prevent increased effort from improving performance, thereby pre- 
cluding intrinsic reward. Ovei time, these mediating, situational 
factors can change subjectively determined teacher expectancy ?nd 
reward preferences as well. 

Experiential Feedback 

The expectancy approach to motivation suggests that experience pro- 
vides individuals the opportunity to reevaluate expectancy, instru- 
mentality, and reward valence. Silver (1982) argu is th^t teaching 
experience can change these subjective estimates, thereby altering 
teachers' motivation to perform in the future. Figure 7-2 depicts 
this experiential feedback loop. 

Assuming that Figure 7-1 accurately represents the conditions 
necessary for rewards to motivate behavior, Figure 7-2 indicates that 
expedience can change these subjective estimates in at least three 
ways: (1) Expectancy can be diminished, ^nd/or (2) instrumentality 
can be diminished, and/or (3) valence can , iiminished. Should any 
of these changes occur, subsequent behavior vv ,uld change as well. 
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Figure 7-2. The Effect of Experience on Teacher Behavior. 



Effort Expectancy Behavior Instrumentality-*" Reward Valence 



Critics of merit pay usually focus on the inability of merit pay 
plans to create and maintain high instrumentality between {.„*for- 
mance and reward (Lipsky and Bacharach 19b3). Less attention has 
been paid to changes in teacher expectancy and reward valence. 
Merit pay proposals implicitly assume that expectancy and reward 
valence remain stable throughout the duration of a teacher's career. 
Yet observations of teacher career patterns suggest that a "typical" 
teacher's career passes through a series of phases, each having its own 
set of dynamics and determinants of behavior. 

Teacher Career Phases 

Charters (1964) identified three phases in a teacher's career: (1) 
the entry phase, (2) the sorting-out phase, and (3) the career phase. 
Evidence suggests that during the entry phase, when teachers are 
seeking their first position, they are particularly attentive to mone- 
tary rewards. Jacobson (1986), for example, examined teacher re 
cruitment in two regions of New York state and found that districts 
that improved their entry-level salary, relative to the entry-level sal- 
aries offered by neighboring districts, subsequently improved their 
ability to recruit the most highly educated teachers available in the 
regional pool. Bruno (1981) examined the design of incentive sys- 
tems for staffing inner-city schools and f ound that the opportunity 
for additional ppy was most likely to attract young, inexperienced 
teachers. He concluded that the m .rginal value of an extra dollar of 
income was higher for inexperienced relative to veteran teachers. It 
is important to recognize that neither Jacobson's or Bruno's findings 
contradict the assertion that teaching's most attractive rewards are 
intrinsic. Rather, these findings suggest that after teaching's intrinsic 
benefits have influenced teachers' occupational choice, then salary 
differentials influence where they seek employment. As a result, 
administrators in school districts offering the most attractive starting 
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salaries can be more selective when hiring teachers because they 
should have a larger pool of candidates from which to choose. 
Whether the ability to hire more selectively translates into higher- 
quality teachers depends on whether quality is what administrators 
are seeking and perhaps more important on their ability to recogr ; ze 
potentially high-quality teachers. To the extent that additional edu- 
cational training is a proxy for teacher potential, then J .ohson's 
study indicates that distric offering the most attractive starting sal- 
aries can translate salary differenti. into improvements i:, the qual- 
ity of their teacher workforce. 

During the sorring-out phase of a teaching career, the first five to 
seven yenrs, teacher behavior is characterized by a high degree of 
mobility (Charters 1970; Mark and Anderson 1978). Teacher behav- 
ior during this phase is highly influenced by factors external to the 
work environment, such as spousal movement and/or child-rearing 
(Charters J964), although salary differentials still influence inter- 
district migration (Pcdersen 1973). In jontrasr, career phase teach- 
ers, teachers with seven or more years of experience, are less likely to 
migrate or leave teaching (Greenberg and McCall 1974; Murnane 
1981; Pedersen 1973) and become more concerned with nonpecu- 
niary factors directly related to their work environment (Charters 
1964). For example, Greenberg and McCall (1974) report that when 
career teachers do transfer, they typically seek reassignment to 
schools in higher socioeconomic neighborhoods, schools perceived as 
offering greater nonpecuniary rewards. Similarly, Sewell (1972) 
found that experienced teachers were more willing to remain ir 
inner-city schools if changes in working conditions, such as reduced 
class-size and/or increased pmprofessional support, were offered. 
These nonpecuniary, extrinsic factors becon^ significant rewards to 
veteran teachers. 



Teaching Experience and Reward Pre e: 
A Synthesis of Approaches 

A synthesis of the two factor and expectancy app. .an lielp to 

explain these experience-related differences in teach , ard prefer- 
ences. The two-factor model suggests that the job ^.isfaction of 
novice and veteran teachers is determined primarily by intrinsic fac- 
tors, while the expectancy approach suggests that on-the-job experi- 
ence enables teachers to more accurately assess the situational deter- 
O 
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-ninants that mediate their ability to obtain thes: desired rewards. 
Consequently, as teachers gain experience they may come * perceive 
u.eir level of intrinsic job satisfaction, derived from cl :>orr. per- 
formance, as being a function of situational factors that they were 
less able to assess accurately as novice teachers. Based on their expe- 
rience with these situational factors (class-size, paraprofessional sup- 
port, student ability level, and so forth), veteran teachers will adjust 
their future behavior accordingly. Entry-phase teachers, on the other 
hand, must base future behavior on information acquired without 
experience. Salary differentials represent information that can be 
accurately assess** ' vithout experience. This ar^iment doe> not sug- 
gest that salary differentials are unimportant *o career teachers. 
Rather, the argument simply recognizes that experience provides 
teachers additional information about the relationships between 
level of effort, level of performance, and the likelihood of reward. 
As a result, conditions in the work environment become telatively 
more important to career teachers, while salary becomes relatively 
less important to them than to inexperienced teachers. 

Feistrizer's survey (1986: 43) supports this argument. She found 
that salary was more important to younger teachers than to older 
teachers, with 58 percent of teachers ages 25 ro 34 identifying a 
good salary as an in.portant aspect of their job, while only 43 per- 
cent of teachers ages 55 to 64 selected s^iary. In contrast, the impor- 
tance of a clean, quiet, comfortable pb.ce to work grew from 7 per- 
cent for teachers ages 25 to 34 to 18 percent for teachers ages 55 
to 64. 

Yet most incentive pay plans work to the advantage of veteran 
teachers, rypicaily requiring a minimum number of years of district 
service before a teacher is eligible for merit rewards. As a result, pro- 
specthe teachers must be willing to wait before they can capitalize 
on meritorious service, a bi s that Monk and Jacobson (1985a: 231) 
report is reflected in school districts* internal salary distribution as 
well. 

Backloaded Salary Distributions 

Over the past decade, rommon practice has been for districts to 
"backioad" thei, salary increments-that is, to add larger increments 
to salaries at the higher steps of the salary schedule than to those at 
the entry-level (NEA 1980). Data from New York state indicates that 
school districts distributed significantly largei percentage increases 
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Table 7-1. Increases in Mean Salaries of Novice and Senior Teachers in 
New York State, 1974-84. 







Novice 0 




Sen ior b 




Dollars' 


Percentage^ 


Salary 


Percentage 


1974 


$ 9,176 


100% 


$16,949 


100% 


1984 


15,520 


169 


30,598 


1?1 



a. Novice = teachers with less than four ye-rs ot experience. 

b. Senior = teachers with seventeen or more ye3rs of experience. 

c. Mean salaries calculated fiom Nca York State Education Department's Personnel 
Master Tiles. 

d. Percentages indexed to 1974 mean salaries. 



to veteran relative to novice teachers (Monk and Jacobson 1985a; 
Monk and Jacobson 1985b). Tabic 7-1 'hows that in N.vv York, be* 
tween 1974 and 1984, the mean salary of a teacher with seventeen 
or more years of district service increased 81 p jxent, while the mean 
salary of teachers with less than four years of experience wages gre* 
69 percent (Jarobson 1986: 73). As a result of these internal distri- 
bution practices, the index of salaries paid senior relative to novice 
teachers grew from 1.85 in 1974 to 1.97 in 1984. 

Monk and Jacobson (19^5b: 167) suggest that unless "the pro- 
spective teachers' time preference is such that the promise of future 
dollars is more important than the disadvantage of accepting ™ ini- 
tially low starting salary/' the practice of ba ' loading salary incre- 
ments may have made teaching less attractive to prospective candi- 
dates, as stai inj salaries lagged farther behind starting salaries of- 
fered in other occup?"ons. Implementing merit pay schemes that 
make monetary rcw- v ailablc only to veteran teachers, who are 
arguably less conccrnH with these rewards, would do little to cor- 
rect this situation. Instead, % number of compensation reform pro 
posals issued since A Nation at Risk recommend that improvements 
in teach r performance and the quality of the workforce cruid be 
better achieved by restructuring the teaching profession and the dis- 
tribution of its rewards than by implementing incentive pay pirns. 
As Johnson (1984: i83) notes, 

While teachers unquestionably deserve higher salaries and will not remain in 
teaching without financial security, recent research suggests that incentive 
strategies for keeping our best teachers in schools should centei on the work- 
O _;e rather than on the pay envelope. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO MERIT PAY 

Teacher career ladders and differentiated staffing plans are compen- 
sation reforms that propose to restructure the teaching profession 
and its reward system in a manner that more closely reflects experi- 
ence-related differences in teacher preferences than do merit pay 
schemes. In Tomorrow's leacbers. A Report of The Holmes Group 
(Holmes Group 1986: 36), the deans of fourteen leading institutions 
of teacher education expressed the concern that teaching's flat career 
pattern allows ambition and accomplishment to go unrewarded: 

We need to change the career structure of teaching if we expect to improve 
the quality f engagement, and commitment of the teaching force. . . . Improv- 
ing teaching'* attraction and retention powers requires a differentiated pro- 
fessional teaching force able to respond to the opportunities provided by a 
staged career that would make and reward formal distinctions about responsi- 
bilities and degrees of autonomy. 

To address teaching's "careerlessness," the Holmes Group recom- 
mends establishing a three-tiered system of teacher licensing that 
approximates the teacher career phases described earlier. Entry phase 
teachers, called instructors, would receive temporary, nonrenewable 
certificates that are good for no more than five years and would prac- 
tice only under the direct supervision of certified teaching personnel. 
As instructors sort out their employment alternatives, those who 
desire to remain in the profession would have the opportunity to 
become professional teachers- tht first level of professional certifi- 
cation. Instructors would have to earn a master's degree in teaching, 
complete a minimum of one full year of supervised instruction, and 
demonstrate competence in their area of academic instruction to be 
eligible to become professional teachers. From the ranks of profes- 
sional teachers would come career professionals, those individuals 
"whose continued study and professional accomplishments revealed 
outstanding achievements as teachers, and promise as teacher educa- 
tors and analysts of teaching" (Holmes G-oup 1986- 12). The title 
career professional would be the highest license awarded in teaching. 

Although the Holmes Group is concerned primarily with teacher 
education, the three-tiered licensing system it recommends implicitly 
recognizes the intrinsic rewards that teachers desire. The Carnegie 
Forum on Education and Economy (1986: 24), on the other hand, 
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is more explicit in addressing teachers' intrinsic needs: "Giving teach- 
ers a greater voice in the decisions that affect the school will make 
teaching moie attractive to good teachers who are aLeady in our 
schools as well as people considering teaching as a career." 

In addition, the Carnegie Forum recognizes that teaching's extrin- 
sic rewards need to be restructured as well, noting that " Higher 
teacher pay is an absolute prerequisite to attracting and keeping the 
people we want in teaching." 

In A Nation Prepared- Teachers for the 21st Century, the Carnegie 
Forum (1986) recommends that teachers' salaries be differentiated 
on the basis of their level of certification, job function, seniority, and 
productivity. Teachers would progress through a sequence of licenses, 
certifications, and advanced certifications not unlike those proposed 
by the Holmes Group. Teacher certifications would be granted by a 
National Board of Professional Teaching Standards, and, at each new 
level of certification, a teacher would assume new job functions and 
responsibilities. As teachers progressed through these certification 
levels, their salaries would increase accordingly, with additioral incre- 
ments accruing through seniority. Increments for teacher productiv- 
ity would be determined from measurements of schoolwide student 
performance, thereby shifting monetary incentives from the individ- 
ual, as in most merit pay plans, to the instructional unit. This recom- 
mendation is intended to promote cooperation, rather than compe- 
tition, among teachers. The disruptive effects of teacher competi- 
tion is a problem inherent in merit pay plans that reward individual 
performance (Bacharach, Lipsky, and Shedd 1984). 

At the pinnacle of the Carnegie Forum's teacher hierarchy, both in 
terms of prestige and salary, are lead teachers, teachers who "derive 
their authority primarily from the respect of their professional col- 
leagues." Lead teachers within a school would function as a commit- 
tee, "Their role would be to guide and influence the activity of 
others, ensuring that the skill and energy of their colleagues is drawn 
on as the organization improves its performance" (Carnegie Forum 
1986; 25). Their responsibilities might include setting schoolwide 
performance criteria, development of curriculum, instructional super- 
vision, course scheduling and assignment, and even the hiring and dis- 
missal of personnel. 

In a restructured teaching profession, as envisioned by the Holmes 
Group and Carnegie Forum, veteran teachers would not simply be 
recipients of material rewards but would be called on to identify and 
O 
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facilitate the availability of those intrinsic rewards that teachers find 
most attractive. Lea l teachers would draw on their experiences to 
help change school environment conditions that hinder their col- 
leagues from obtaining desired rewards. The prestige and salary that 
accompany the position of lead teacher would provide additional 
incentives for those individuals who, in rhe past, would have pre- 
ferred to remain close to the classroom but moved instead into 
administration. 

By broadening the definition of compensation to encompass re- 
wards other than those just monetary in nature, the Holmes Group 
and Carnegie Forum move beyond the limited focus of merit pay 
proposals and begin to address the factors that initially attract teach- 
ers to the profession and that ultimately motivate their performance. 



CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter used the two-factor and expectancy approaches to 
employee motivation to identify the factors that influence teacher 
behavior and to examine the effects of teaching experience on these 
determinants of behavior. Contrary to merit pay's basic assumptions, 
teachers appear to be motivated as much by teaching's intrinsic re- 
wards as by its monetary benefits. The influence salary differentials 
do have appear to be greatest early in teachers' careers (that is, after 
they have made their initial occupational choice) but while they are 
still sorting out their employment alternatives. After the first five to 
seven years, individuals who have decided to make teaching their 
career become more attentive to the conditions of their working 
environment. On-the-job experience enables veteran teachers to more 
accurately assess how these situational factors mediate their class- 
room performance and their ability to be rewarded by their work. 
Yet merit pay plans and backloaded salary distribution practices over 
the past decade have been more attentive to salaries paid to veteran 
teachers than salaries offered to beginning teachers. If educational 
policymakers are serious about improving recruitment, then districts 
must become more attentive to their starting salaries. In order to 
improve retention, school districts must become more attentive to 
the intrinsic and nonpecuniary, extrinsic rewards that veteran teach- 
ers desire. By increasing starting salaries teaching will become more 
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attractive to talented individuals, and by increasing the profession's 
nonpecuniary benefits it will be more likely to retain them. 

Two recent educational reform proposals by the Holmes Group 
and the Carnegie Forum on Education and Economy offer recom- 
mendations similar to those presented in this chapter. Both reports 
recommend improving teaching's material benefits so that teaching 
can compete more aggressively with other professions for the "best 
and the brightest/' yet the reports move beyond the notion that wav- 
ing extra dollars in front of teachers and prospective teachers will be 
enough to turn "the rising tide of mediocrity." Instead, the central 
issue raised in these reports is the need to create careers fot those 
individuals who are willing to commit themselves to this "careerless" 
profession. At the heart of each report is the concern that teaching 
will not improve until the profession is restructured. Restructuring 
the profession includes restructu. ing teacher education, restructuring 
teacher field experience, restructuring teacher certification, and most 
important, restructuring teacher roles and responsibilities. 

"Giving teachers a greater voice in the decisions that affect the 
school" (Carnegie Forum 1986: 24) is a far more ambitious proposal 
than paying teachers on the basis of their performance. Yet restruc- 
turing teaching's reward system to reflect experience-related differ- 
ences in teacher preferences is more likely to effect meaningful 
change than merit pay schemes. 
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FUNDING OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 



Bruce A . Peseau 



The U.S. governors (National Governors Association 1986) are the 
latest to express their distress about the quality of U.S. education. 
Although much of their report focuses on deficiencies within both 
postsecondary and K through 12 schools, it also criticizes the quality 
of the teacher workforce, including the preparation of teachers. The 
governors' agenda of needed improvements in teacher preparation, 
however, failed to recognize the fundamental need to assure ade- 
quate resources for teacher education. As with K through 12 educa- 
tion, college programs need at least minimally adequate resources to 
do what we expect them to do. Finding fault and defining needed 
changes in an area as crucial as teacher preparation is meaningless 
unless those programs also have the resources to do a better job and 
be held accountable for it. The evidence is overwhelming that 
"Teacher education is a poor cousin on most university campuses, 
underfunded and held in low regard. Expectations and rhetoric out- 
a .sources and capacity to piovide a genuinely professional edu- 
cation" (Sykes 1982: 2). 

This chapter integrates evidence of the resource poverty of most 
teacher education programs in colleges and universities. First, it de- 
velops the analogy between the funding of K through 12 and higher 
education programs. It examines the failure of legislators to include 
adequate budget oversight in higher education appropriations (as is 
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prescribed for public schools). Abundant research exists on funding 
and productivity relationships in higher education programs, and the 
chapter discusses specific studies of funding and productivity in 
teacher education, including national, intrastate, and intrainstitu- 
tional data. Finally, the chapter examines the causes of continuing 
inadequacy of funding for teacher education and the effects of this 
inadequacy on program quality. 

THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE FUNDING OF 
K THROUGH 12 AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Legislators confront complex problems in deciding how to distribute 
the limited resources of the state to meet the needs of its people. The 
amount of money available is always inadequate. Each function of 
government-executive, legislative, judicial, highways, law enforce- 
ment, mental health, education-competes with the other for the 
scarce dollars. Even in combination with federal and regional cate- 
gorical funds, the total monies are less than needed to fully provide 
necessary government services. Fundamentally, the legislature bases 
its resource allocation decisions on two principles: (1) adequacy 
(how much is minimally necessary for each function) and (2) equity 
(how each agency will receive its fair share). The two concepts of 
adequacy and equity are closely related. Legislative oversight also 
requires that a system of accountability be embedded within funding 
authorizations to ensure that the use of state funds is consistent with 
legislative intent. In the case of public education, elementary and 
secondary schools are funded under the concept that the state pays 
and the community pays for educating children. Through minimum 
foundation programs, state monies from legislative appropriations are 
combined with local district taxes collected, thereby adding state 
funds to the local district's required effort. The intent of the legisla- 
ture in authorizing funds for elementary and secondary education 
is to distribute the available funds to ensure that at least a minimum 
level will be available to every child in the state, regardless of the 
child's condition or location. Florida, as an example, has further dif- 
ferentiated need and costs through a series of weights, with grades 
4 to 9 regular students as a base weight of 1.000, through forty-four 
levels of program costs and complexity to a maximum weight of al- 
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most 16.00 for severely handicapped. Weights are then associated 
to program costs, and funds authorized accordingly. 

ADEQUACY 

The concept of adequacy in educational funding is concerned with 
how much a given program should cost. These are hypothetical 
amounts and are often expressed in a series of relationships of pro- 
grams one to another. Again, in the case of Florida elementary and 
secondary education, costs are classified as direct costs, school in- 
direct costs, district indirect costs, and summed as total program 
costs. A proportion of those costs is provided by the state through 
its legislative appropriation, and the remainder must be raised 
through legislatively specified local district tax effort. Federal and 
regional categorical purpose funds (such as funds for the disadvan- 
taged or bilingual) often supplement state and local funds. The effect 
of this funding formula is to guarantee that each child will have avail- 
able a minimum level of funding and that some children will have 
more than others because of the more specialized kinds of programs 
required by their mental or physical conditions. 

The concept of adequacy also applies in funding public higher edu- 
cation. Whereas elementary and secondary educational funds derive 
from the state appropriation and local taxes, higher education funds 
derive from the legislative appropriation and tuition income. In the 
former, the state and the community pay, and in the latter, the state 
and the student (through tuition) pay for the guaranteed minimum 
costs of programs. At all levels, other funds are potentially available 
to supplement those minimum costs from federal and regional 
sources, and especially in higher education, funds are available from 
additional fees for laboratory, activities, building, health services, and 
so forth. 

Higher education also uses a weighting system to express the rela- 
tive complexity and consequent cost from one program to another. 
Approximately thirty-five states use some variation of formula fund- 
ing for higher education. These express program complexity differ- 
ences by academic specialization (teacher education, engineering, 
nursing, law, and so forth) and by level (lower division, upper divi- 
sion, graduate 1, graduate 2). As with elementary and secondary, the 
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postsecondary complexity factors and weights are derived primarily 
from historic experience. These program differentials undergo fre- 
quent revision, as evidence of their validity is revealed from expendi- 
ture analysis studies, national cost trend data, and requirements im- 
posed by accrediting agencies. 

How much is a minimally adequate amount of dollars for educa- 
tional programs at any level? The adequate amount is influenced by 
two questions: (1) How much is probably available from the state 
treasury and the local tax or tuition source; and (2) how much is that 
level of funding compared to funding in other states and among peer 
institutions? The funding of state agencies is always constrained by 
the dollars available and fluctuates with economic conditions and the 
competing demands from government functions. The amount of dol- 
lars available is always less than ideal. This reinforces the require- 
ment that state fundi be supplemented by local taxes for elementary 
and secondary education and by tuition income for higher education. 

Cost comparisons by educational level nationally and regionally 
are also a means of determining the adequacy of funding. The NEA 
publishes annual Rankings of the States (NEA 1984) studies that 
provide comparative data for elementary and secondary schools. In 
higher education, the comparative costs data are less comparable, 
often because of the different accounting practices and the wide vari- 
ation in revenues from contracts and grants and other sources in uni- 
versities. Nevertheless, certain discipline-specific studies are available 
from the accreditation agencies and other sources. The Engineering 
Planning Factors Study (Hemp and Brunson 1984), completed annu- 
ally at the University of Florida on a national basis, is one. Another 
is my Eighth Annual Academic Production and Funding Study of 
Teacher Education in Senior State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges (Peseau 1986), under the sponsorship of the Association of Col- 
leges and Schools of Education in State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges. 



EQUITY 

The equity concept is concerned with how each school district, each 
university, or each undividual is assured of its fair share of the re- 
sources available for education. Terrell Sessums, speaker of the 
Florida House of Representatives, believed that the test of adequacy 
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and fairness, as spelled out in the Serrano case, was that the wealth 
of the state should stand behind each child so that state aid could 
compensate for differences in the wealth of local districts. Minimum 
foundation programs help ensure that, regardless of where a child 
lives, the child will receive at least a minimally adequately funded 
education (Sessums 1973). 

Caruthers and Orwig (1979: 17) extended that concept to higher 
education: 

A frequent objective of budgeting in postsccondary education is to achieve 
equity in the funding provided. As used in these discussions, the concept of 
equity implies that similar resources will be provided for similar individuals, 
similar programs within an institution, or similar institutions within a state. 
One procedure used, particularly at the state level, to accomplish this pur- 
pose-formula budgeting-attempts to relate the allocations of resources to 
standard, consistent measures of activity. 

Similar descriptions of the equity concept in higher education 
appear repeatedly in the literature on funding higher education 
(Carter 1977; Texas Higher Education Coordinating Commission 
1970; Millett 1974; Stuart 1966). These reflect the fundamental 
principle of equity as expressed by Thomas Jefferson in his first 
inaugural address: " Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion.** 

The concepts of adequacy and equity form the fundamental 
framework within which decisions are made to provide education or 
any other service to the people of a state. Legislators restrain the 
attempts at political favoritism and preferential treatment of some 
over others as they are guided by these concepts. Adequacy and 
equity principles have forced higher education institutions to work 
together rather than in competition, and state governments have cre- 
ated administrative mechanisms such as state boards of education 
and boards of regents to develop statewide approaches to addressing 
the needs of public education. 



ACCOUNTABILITY 

The adequacy of funding public education and the equitable distri- 
bution of limited resources is a constant problem demanding the 
attention of the legislature and its administrative agencies. Legislative 
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oversight is a critically important means of determining whether the 
state's institutions have complied with the intent of the legislature 
that authorized the use of public funds. 

A strict network of accountability from authorization to expendi- 
ture to verification has been established for elementary and second- 
ary schools. Local school district superintendents have very little dis- 
cretion over how much their schools will receive and how it might 
be spent. Accountability is monitored closely by the state superin- 
tendent of education and reports returned for legislative oversight 
leviews. The maxim that "Trust is the surrogate to control" applies 
much more to higher education than to elementary and secondary 
education throughout the United States. In higher education, al- 
though legislative decisions about funding authorizations to universi- 
ties are made on th basis of enrollment data by programs and levels, 
university accountability in most states for expenditure reporting is 
categorical rather than program- or discipline-specific. Only Texas 
and California require a follow-up audit of their postsecondary edu- 
cation to verify that funds were spent consistent with legislative 
intent. In most states, however, there is potentially little relationship 
between the basis on which funds are authorized and how they are 
spent-that is, to ensure that an engineering student will have a mini- 
mum level of financial support or a teacher education student will 
have another minimum level of support regardless of which univer- 
sity they attend in a given state. The absence of that program-specific 
expenditure accountability assumes (if the legislative intent was 
inherent in the authorization) that university administrators who 
decide on funding for their academic divisions will be unbiased. That 
is a naive assumption. 

Periodic program reviews through the board of regents, the state 
department of education, and accreditation agencies do reveal pro- 
gram strengths and weaknesses what often can be related to funding. 
However, most higher education programs do not begin with the 
same adequacy and equity premises as for elementary and secondary 
education—that a minimally adequate level of funding and an equi- 
table method for its distribution is guaranteed through a weighted 
formula funded from state and local sources. The literature on teach- 
er education includes numerous studies and abundant rhetoric on the 
status of teaching as a profession. Yet the literature fails to include 
minimum budget requirements, faculty/student ratios, or other indi- 
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cators in accreditation standards that would enhance the develop- 
ment of quality programs as a departure from a beginning with essen- 
tial resources. 

Carter (1977: 6) has summarized the problems of adequacy and 
equity in funding higher education: 

The objective of equity or fairness in the distribution of state support is not 
easy to define or carry out. A workable definition is to provide the same re- 
source: from state appropriations to each institution of higher education for 
each full-time equivalent student enrolled in comparable programs of instruc- 
tion. In addition, there are special circumstances of enrollment size, la ttion, 
stage of development, and of clientele served which may require modification 
of or exceptions to this definition. 

What then about qualitative differences? There are such differences among 
institutions and among students, but there is no apparent basis for saying 
that high quality deserves high support or for saying that lower quality de- 
serves lower support. For this reason the distribution of state support should 
be based upon equal resource support per student by program and by pro- 
gram level. Other sources of support can then provide the margin of differ- 
ence which circumstances require. This definition of equity is justifiable in 
terms of the basic philosophy of higher education and in terms of the tradi- 
tion of equality of opportunity in a democratic society. 

There are three primary ingredients in an operative definition of equity, i.e., 
(a) state support based upon program costs, (b) state support based upon 
workload, and (c) srte support based upon a common definition of available 
revenue. \t must be emphasized that the concept of equity does not mean a 
distribution of support involving the same amount of money for each insti- 
tution based upon workload and program differentials. Such differences are 
important characteristics of a concept of equity. The essence of equity is that 
state institutions of higher education should be treated the same in terms of 
workload and in terms of program offerings. 

Carter's rationale is consistent with the concepts of adequacy and 
equity in funding public K through 12 education, wherein the under- 
lying concept is that the quality standard in a school district is oi 
interest to the parents, the community, the state, and nation. State 
governments need to take the matter of improving the quality of 
teacher education as seriously as that of improving K through 12 
education. Without some effective legislative oversight of state appro- 
priations to colleges and universities, there is no assurance that the 
basis for funding (students in programs by levels) will ever be reflect- 
ed in how the money is actually spent once it gets to our campuses. 
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FORMULA FUNDING FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Minimum foundation programs, full-state funding (Benson 1975), 
district power equalizing (Guthrie 1975), or some other formula vari- 
ation is used as a basis for determining funding appropriations to 
school districts throughout the nation. Formula funding variations 
are also used for public higher education in most states (Gross 1974). 
Although Moss and Gaither (1976) doubted the viability of higher 
education formula funding, subsequent experience hzs found the 
process to be more refined and more widely used. 

Similar to the variable weights found in minimum foundation pro- 
grams, higher education formula factors express the differences in 
program complexity and probable cost between academic programs 
and between levels (undergraduate, graduate 1 master's, and graduate 
2 postmasters). Table 8-1 shows the higher education formula fund- 
ing factors as used in Texas and Alabama. 

Teacher education has among the lowest weights in most formulas. 
The intended use of formulas is to help legislators sort out decisions 
about how much of the available funds each college or university 
should receive for the fiscal period, based on numbers of students 
and credit hours produced in various academic programs, by differ- 
ent levels. 

Despite their good intent, the entire process of allocating resources 
among postsecondary institutions is fundamentally flawed because it 
neglects to require an audit trail from appropriation to expenditure. 
Nevertheless, it remains as a basis for funding decisions. It will there- 
fore be appropriate to examine evidence of the adequacy and equity 
of funding teacher education. 

FUNDING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

The research on funding and productivity in higher education usually 
treats institutions as wholes, even though there is great diversity from 
one college to another. Although most colleges and universities pro- 
vide a commor set of core studies (such as English, history, math, 
sciences) differences among academic specializations (such as engi- 
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Table 8-1. Highei Education Formula Funding Weights. 2 



Complexity Indies 



A cademic Subdivisions 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 1 


Graduate 2 


i Business 


1.12 


3.27 


13.45 


beneral 


1.00 


2.73 


10.33 


3. Education 


1.04 


2.30 


8.79 


h-. iNursing, health 


2.74 


4.94 


17.60 


5. Engineering 


2.07 


5.46 


17.60 


r\ U inn ^rfc 

o. rine arts 


2.09 


4.95 


17.71 


/ . nuinc economics 


1 .39 


3.34 


9.31 


8. Science 


1.29 


5.36 


17.60 


9. Military science 


0.12 






10. Law 




1.75 




11. Architecture 


1.67 


4.79 


16.52 


12. Agriculture 


1.51 


4.57 


16.52 


13. Veterinary medicine 




5.77 


20.53 


14. Pharmacy 


2.07 


5.06 


14.09 


15. Interdisciplinary 


1.26 


3.23 


10.33 



a. Weighting factors as used in the Texas and Alabama formulas. 



peering, medicine, nursing, music) translates to substantial variations 
in costs, when one university is compared with another. Bowen's 
(1981: 23) work treats higher education in this manner-at the insti- 
tutional, rather than the program specialization level. Nevertheless, 
he concluded that 

many colleges and universities are seriously underfinanced. Even if they were 
operating at great efficiency, they would still lack the resources necessary for 

delivering acceptable high education Several million students are served 

by col'eges and universities with patently inadequate resources. 

Bowen (1981 * 120-21) further concluded that he 

found astonishingly great atffe~ences-so ^. .at that one may reasonably ques- 
tion the rationality or equity in the allocation of resources among [and with- 
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in J higher education institutions. This state of affairs may be tolerated be- 
cause so little is known about the relationship between the amount of re- 
sources and educational outcomes. 

Higher levels of funding do not assure high quality of programs. 
However, minimally adequate funding is essential for minimally ade- 
quate staffing, faculty loads, supervision of clinical learning, and 
other conditions necessary for preparation in the professions. 

Bloom (1983) analyzed three years of data (credit hours produced 
by academic discipline and level, and credit hours produced per FTE 
faculty) from twenty-two academic disciplines in twenty-one major 
public universities and calculated complexity/cost weights for each 
using an optimizing technique. He found a good to excellent fit of 
data to the generated weights in fourteen of twenty-one universities, 
with the exception of some programs, including teacher education. 
He acknowledged that the weights he derived were generally lower, 
especially at the graduate level, than weights used in other studies 
(Board of Regents 1978; Ccleman and Bolte 1976; Keating 1983; 
Ryland 1978). Bloom (1983: 191) concluded that the weight model 
that he developed "states that teaching differs by academic discipline 
and by level of instruction," but that teacher education and some 
other disciplines do not fi: the model. 

Hemp and Brunson (1984) produce annual national studies of 
engineering education under the sponsorship of the American Soci- 
ety for Engineering Education. Although their research collects and 
analyzes data on many of the same variables as in my annual studies 
on teacher education, a principal difference is that all credit hours 
produced are treated the same, as if there is no cost difference be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate studies. 

Teacher Education 

The primary motive for analyzing cost and productivity data from 
academic programs is to identify peer institutions and to compare 
the status of various programs. For that reason, cost and productiv- 
ity data are often described as planning data. They are intended to 
assist deans and department heads in their efforts to obtain reason- 
able levels of resources for what a program attempts to produce. 

Feldman and Fisher (1982) presented their cluster analysis ap- 
proach to identifying peer programs for teacher education. Although 
their research included variables such as cost per credit hour, some 
other variables (percentage of students receiving teaching positions, 
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whether or r the program included a laboratory school, and pro- 
gram requirements such as English and speech) have very question- 
able relevance to cost and productivity relationships. They identified 
four clusters of institutions, characterized as groups of teacher edu- 
cation programs of (1) private colleges with very small undergradu- 
ate and little or no graduate enrollments, (2) public universities with 
large undergraduate and graduate enrollments, (3) public universities 
with larger undergraduate and graduate enrollments than the private 
institutions in cluster 1, but smaller than those in cluster 2, and (4) 
public universities with very large undergraduate and graduate enroll- 
ments. The Feldman and Fisher study only marginally explored any 
cost and productivity relationships. 

The Association of Colleges and Schools of Education in State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (ACSESULGC) has sponsored 
research on its member institutions for several years. The eighth 
annual study (Peseau 1986) of this effort was recently disseminated. 
Data from that research and other published material (Orr and 
Peseau 1979; Peseau and Orr 1980; Peseau 1982; Peseau 1984) will 
be used to develop this section, in which evidence on the inadequacy 
and inequity of funding teacher education will be shown. 

The ACSESULGC studies analyze what colleges of teacher educa- 
tion produce with the resources they have. The 1986 study included 
data from seventy-five (110 possible) major public universities in 
thirty-two states 1 with programs through the doctorate. The data 
analyses help those deans judge the relative adequacy and equity of 
their resources in relation to productivity and to develop budget 
justifications intended to help their programs receive their fair share 
of available resources. The studies were motivated by the lack of 
quantitative standards in the National Commission on the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education (NCATE) standards. In the absence of 
quantitative standards, the accreditation process tends to become 
highly subjective, based on abstract assumptions. This increases the 
probability that, as accreditation terms change from one site visit to 
another, a given prog?in will be judged according to the idiosyncra- 
sies of the team members more than by the available objective evi- 
dence. As with minimum foundation programs and formula funding 
methods, a design of quantitative relationships helps reduce political 
influence and individual biases substantially. Quantitative indicators 
do not substitute for e\pert judgment; data provide the basis for 
input/output relationshipj, and the nuances of expert judgment build 
q id refine analysis from that base of facts and data. 
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The participating programs submitted data for the 1984-85 fiscal 
year on 214 variaoles; another seventy variables were calculated from 
the data. Areas of the data included headcount and FTE faculty, 
budgets from university and external sources by function with cor- 
responding FTE assignments, faculty salaries by academic rank, 
credit hours produced by levels (undergraduate, graduate 1 master's 
and graduate 2 postmaster's), degrees awarded, FTE support staff 
and graduate assistants, and tuition and fees charged. 

Other variables were calculated from the data supplied, such as 
weighted credit hours, cost per weighted credit hour, FTE students 
by level, class size by level, student/faculty and faculty/support staff 
ratios, productivity per FTE faculty, an institutional complexity 
index (expresses the relative program mix of undergraduate, graduate 
1, and graduate 2 productivity), tuition as a percentage of direct 
costs, and operations funds per FTE faculty. 

The eight years of research on ACSESULGC teacher education 
programs have resulted in the identification of five resource variables 
and eight productivity variables as the principal indicators of the con- 
dition of teacher education. Note that all of the variables are inde- 
pendent of institutional size or urban/suburban location. 

Resource variables: 



AYPROFD: academic year full professor's salary 
UNOPDFTE: university funds for operations per FTE faculty 
PERFTEUD: total university funds (including salaries) per FTE 
faculty 

FACOSUP: ratio of FTE faculty to FTE support staff 
AVGGASAL: average (.5 FTE) graduate assistant salary 

Productivity variables: 



FACWCHPR: 

AYUGCLSZ: 

FTESFTIF: 

G2WCHPCT: 

GRDEGPCT: 
COMPINDX: 
COSTWSCH: 
TUPCTCST: 



weighted credit hours per FTE faculty (cwelve 
months) 

average academic year undergraduate class size 
ratio of FTE students to FTE instructional faculty 
percentage graduate 2 level weighted credit hours of 
total produced 

percentage graduate degrees of total produced 
institutional complexity index (program mix by level) 
cost per w ighted credit hour produced 
tuition cost as percent of academic year direct cost 
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Table 8-2. Principal Resource Variables, Forty-three Teacher Education Programs, 1984-85. 




A verage Fuii 


Operations 




Ratio of FTE 


A verage Graduate 




Professor 


Funds per 


per FTE 


Faculty to FTE 


Assistant 


Region 


Saiary 


FTE Faculty 


Faculty 


Support Staff 


Salary 


II (Southeast) 












A/ — 

/V = 20 












Average 


$37,310 


$3,329 


$43,568 


3.60 


$ 6,286 


Standard Hpviatinn 

Jlal lUal u Ut ¥ 1 a UUI 1 


3,608 


1,943 


6,660 


0.93 


2,163 


Hieh 


46,292 


7,057 


56,862 


5.45 


12,949 


Low 


30,428 


1,058 


33,264 


1.57 


3,000 


III (Ohio Valley) 












A/ — 1 1 

/V - n 












Average 


40,195 


4,074 


43,595 


3.33 


8,442 


Standard Hpviatinn 


5,408 


1,889 


7,744 


1.32 


3,430 


Hieh 


48,473 


7,472 


59,770 


6.44 


14,368 


LUW 




1 666 


35 199 


1 55 


4,208 


V (South Central) 












/V = 16 












Average 


36,816 


2,420 


38,488 


4.70 


5,458 


Standard deviation 


3,974 


1,401 


5,804 


2.16 


2,309 


High 


45,194 


6,804 


52,812 


9.69 


12,332 


Low 


33,180 


749 


29,098 


1.94 


2,405 
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Table 8-3. Principal Productivity Vai iables, Forty-three Teacher Education 
Programs, 1984-85. 







A \iornno 
r\ ycf uyc 


Rntin nf FTF 




Hours /> °r 


i Undergraduate 


Students to 


Region 


FTE Faculty 


Class Size 


FTE Faculty 


\\ (Southeast) 








N = 20 








Average 


1,089 


20.60 


17 


Standard deviation 


501 


5.71 


4 


High 


2,495 


41.54 


22 


Low 


484 


14.00 


11 


ill (Ohio Valley) 








yv=n 








Average 


973 


21.76 


18 


Standard deviation 


330 


7.08 


7 


High 


1 C0 1 

1 ,531 


35.54 


51 


Low 


557 


11.65 


8 


V (South Central) 








A/= 16 








Average 


1,023 


22.27 


19 


Standard deviation 


230 


6.76 


5 


High 


1,551 


44.24 


33 


Low 


744 


13.11 


13 



Because of the quantity of data and the large number (seventy- 
five) of participating teacher education programs, the following 
analyses will include those programs from only zones II (southeast), 
III (Ohio Valley), and V (south central). The same data relationships 
were also found for programs in regions I, IV, and VI, however. 

Table 8-2 shows the averages of resource variable data for forty- 
seven universities f r om the three regions. Teacher education pro- 
gram data averages from zone II are shown first, followed by zone 
III, the zone V. Although the variables tended to be somewhat more 
favorable in zone III (higher professor's salaries, lower ratios of sup- 
port staff to FTE faculty), there is no consistent pattern. Within a 
zone, there are extremes within any variable. It cannot be concluded 
that one zone has more favorable levels of resources to support their 
teacher education programs than another zone. Moreover, there is no 
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Table 8-3. continued 

Percentage Grad- Percentage Institutional Cost Per Tuition as 

uate 2 Level Graduate Complexity Weighted Percent of 

Credit Hours Degrees Awarded Index Credit Hour Direct Cost 



44.52 
23.03 
85.35 
7.97 



57.05 
14.58 
87.63 
26.90 



2.61 
1.09 
5.43 
1.67 



51.47 
15.62 
76.75 
15.42 



88 
57 
299 
28 



44.48 
17.89 
71.13 
14.53 



47.48 
14.98 
75.40 
29.41 



2.36 
0.55 
3.33 
1.28 



52.10 
15.42 
82.31 
36.96 



114 
39 

198 
57 



41.26 
15.87 
62.53 
18.12 



49.72 
13.38 
76.02 
26.42 



2.35 
0.50 
3.34 
1.55 



40.55 
9.11 
59.36 
25.43 



73 
42 
162 
13 



pattern of higher levels of resources for teacher education programs 
in urban areas, as is often the case with K through 12 systems. 

Table 8-3 shows the eight productivity variables for the forty- 
seven universities. Again, note the great variation for these teacher 
education programs, both nationally and within each of the three 
regions. 

Although we would expect some urban advantage to show up in 
productivity data due to the larger population mass and more conve- 
nient course scheduling, there is no such consistent pattern. There- 
fore, it must be assumed that some teacher education programs are 
carried out with proportionally much less resources than other pro- 
grams, to the detriment of some program quality. Great differences 
(of more than 5 to 1) are apparent among several of the productivity 
variables. However, the evidence of underfunding in relation to pro- 
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duct;vity is most compelling in the data for the last variable: how 
nu'Ch of their direct program costs that idents pay from their tui- 
tion. Direct teacher education program coses are those in the aca- 
demic division's budget, including all faculty and support staff sal- 
aries, operating » xoer^ts such as supplies, travel, and communica- 
tions, and fringe benefits. They exclude the costs of capital outlay. 
On the average for all academic programs in all disciplines, Bowcn 
(1981) reported that tuition pays for about 40 percent of direct 
program costs. Among these fortyseven teacher education programs, 
only five paid for less than -rO percent of direct costs from tuition, 
and three of these were in Texaj, where stucents pav very low tui- 
tion in public universities. In seventeen of tbe forty-seven teacher 
education programs, students' tuition paid for 100 percent or more 
of direct program costs-as if the utate appropriation did not help 
fund their programs. 

Intrastate Comparisons 

Funding for academic programs ; - public higher education institu- 
tions within a given state is probablv more standardized than for K 
through 12 education. Whereas local school districts depend on com- 
munity-generated taxes (ad valorem, usually) to complement the 
state's appropriation, higher education's funding is from tuition and 
the state appropriation. Community-generate 1 taxes are based on 
some ability-to-pay formula and theiefore vary substantially from 
one district to another; tuition rates lor colleges and universities are 
usually very consistent among the four-year public institutions with- 
in any state. Therefore, if there are substantial differences in re- 
sources provided for academic programs among public universi- 
ties within individual states, it must be due to administrative deri- 
sions internal to the institution about funding of each of its academic 
programs-not some consistent anr.o'-:.: provided from the legislative 
appropriation for similar programs among the spate's public universi- 
ties. Such administrative discretion is generally allowed in the expen- 
diture of state funds (including tuition income), since legislative over- 
sight is generally absent. 

The 1986 ACSESULGC study included (1984-85) data for two or 
more universities in six states of zone 1 (AL, FL, GA, NC, TN, VA), 
four states of zone III (IN, KY, OH, PA) and five states of zone V 
(KA, LA, MO, OK, TX). These totaled forty-three universities. Fig- 
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ures 8-1 through 8-5 show the intrastate comparisons of the re- 
source variables of teacher education programs in those fifteen states. 
The vertical high/low bar for each state includes a teacher education 
program plotted at each end of the bar, and my other programs in 
that state plotted with other symbols. 

An examination of the five graphs reveals that the resources were 
most consistent between the two teacher education programs in 
Louisiana universities and relatively similar for the two programs in 
Tennessee. However, the most extreme differences are found in the 
resources for the six programs in Texas and the four programs in 
Ohio universities. The resources also varied greatly for the four Flor- 
ida programs and the three North Carolina programs. Among the 
other nine states (AL, GA, VA, IN, KY, PA, KS, MO, OK), there also 
appear substantial differences among these resource variables. It must 
be emphasized that although these differences sometimes appear in- 
significant when shown on a unit basis, they become greatly magni- 
fied when calculated on the basis of a hundred or more FTE faculty. 

These substantial, unexplainable variations of resources available 
to teacher education programs within individual states become more 
meaningful when a comparative resource model is developed. Table 
8-4 shows the comparative resources that would be available if the 
resource distribution were fully equitable among the four teacher 
education programs in Florida. This hypothetically equitable level of 
resources would be based on the existing diP* jnces (in program 
size, credit hours produced, enrollments) among programs, and there- 
fore would not produce the same funding, but instead equitable re- 
sources as a function of program size and level. Assuming that each 



Table 8-4. Hypothetical Level of Resources, Based on Actual Data for Four 
Florida Teacher Education Programs. 



Institution 


Professional 
Salaries 


Op'ns Funds 
for Faculty 


Total Funds 
for Faculty 


FTE Support 
Staff 


Graduate 
Assistant 
Salaries 


209 


$3,042,800 


$142,900 


$3,783,200 


26.60 


$120,000 


245 


3,673,200 


105,800 


3,922,200 


25.64 


237,800 


251 


3,574,100 


422,200 


5,019,600 


24.39 


231,760 


289 


3, 75, ,500 


115,800 


3,722,600 


63.69 


300,080 
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Figure 8-1 . Average Professor's Salary (forty-three teacher education program; in fifteen states). 




Figure 8-2, Operations Funds per FTE Faculty (forty-three teacher education programs in fifteen states). 
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Figure 8-3. University Funds per FTE Faculty (forty-three teacher education programs in fifteen states). 
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Figure 8-4. FTE Faculty: Support Staff Ratio [forty-three teacher education programs in fifteen states). 
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Figure 8-5. Average .5FTE Graduate Assistant Salary (forty-three teacher education programs in fifteen states). 
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of these programs had 100 FTE faculty (the actual national average 
from the 1986 ACSESULGC study was 110 FTE faculty for the 
seventy-five universities) and forty graduate assistants at .5 FTE each 
(the actual national average was 42), how would the funding and per- 
sonnel resources differ between these four programs? 

If the resources were distributed among these teacher education 
programs on a strictly equitable basis, the funds available for faculty 
salaries, college and departmental operations and graduate assistant 
salaries would be reasonably t.e same, and the number of FTE sup- 
port staff to assist faculty also would be reasonably the same. Instead, 
based on actual 1984-85 data, the resources differ greatly among the 
four programs. One program has 23 percent more funds for faculty 
salaries, four times as much for operations, and two and one-half 
times more for secretarial staff and for the graduate assistants. This 
model does not infer ly any means that I propose a single-salary 
schedule for these university faculty. Instead, it means that the re- 
source base would be the same for each program, and internal merit 
performance processes could distribute those funds for salaries dif- 
ferentially among their 100 FTE faculty-but the base would be a 
function of the relative size of other teacher education programs in 
that state. It would, as Carter (1977: 6) proposed, "provide the same 
resources from state appropriations [and tuition] to each institution 
of higher education for each full-time equivalent student enrolled in 
comparable programs of instruction." By providing equitable re- 
sources to academic programs, it helps ensure equitable educational 
quality to the student, regardless of the institution attended. 

Intrainstitutional Comparison 

How does teacher education fare internally in our colleges and uni- 
versities? Berlinger (1984) reported that at the University of Arizona 
it costs the state about $15,000 for the four years of a liberal arts 
undergraduate (who takes courses in literature, history, psychology, 
and so forth), and only $13,000 for four years of a teacher education 
student. I reported (Peseau 1984) on the comparative funding and 
productivity of teacher education, engineering, and business admin- 
istration in a major southeastern public university. Table 8-5 sum- 
marizes the data for four resource variables and four productivity 
variables, using 1982-83 data. 
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Table 3-5. Comparative Resources and Productivity, 1984-85. 


Variable 


Teacher Education 


Engineering 


Business 


Resources: 








Average faculty salary 


$31,801 


$36,956 




Opn's funds per FTE faculty 


$ 1,732 


$ 3,479 


$ 2,739 


Faculty per support ratio 


3.51 


2.74 


3.29 


Graduate assistant salary 


$ 8,746 


$19,350 


$12,010 


Productivity: 






901 


Weighted SCH per FTE faculty 


815 


1019 


Prog, complexity index 


2.59 


2.39 


1.43 


Cost per weighted SCH 


$ 44.14 


$ 46.43 


$ 51.08 


Tuition as percentage of cost 


72.15 


34.47 


57.51 



Among the resource variables, faculty average salaries are much 
higher for engineering and business, perhaps as a function of market 
competition. However, those colleges have much more resources tnan 
does teacher education for operations funds per FTE faculty, for 
support staff assistance (the lower ratio is better), and for graduate 
assistant salaries. 

In terms of productivity, both engineering and business have 
higher credit hour weights (Table 8-1) than teacher education. In 
this decade of high student demand for engineering and business and 
a great decline of teacher education enrollments, the faculty produc- 
tivity is about 20 percent less in the latter discipline. Teacher educa- 
tion has a much larger proportion of its productivity at the graduate 
level (the higher complexity index), but its cost per weighted credit 
hour is the lowest of the three colleges. However, due to lower pro- 
gram funding, the student's tuition as a percentage of direct program 
costs is higher. 

My judgment is that other teacher education programs across the 
nation fare about me same as in this case. Despite the fact that the 
relative complexity of the disciplines (the weights in funding formu- 
las) always place teacher education at the low end of the scale, its 
faculty productivity compares favorably; its programs are much more 
graduate level; its weighted credit hour and per-student direct costs 
are lower; and students (or their parents) pay for a larger share of 
their educational costs than in the two other disciplines. Warner 
(1986: 96) reports some hope for the future of teacher education, at 
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least in Texas: "the Governor's Select Committee on Public Educa- 
tion (SCOPE) recommends that the formula for teacher education be 
raised to the same level as other professional programs. The cost to 
implement that . . . is estimated to be $99.6 million in the first year 
and $101.2 million in the second year." 



TEACHER EDUCATION AND K THROUGH 12 
EDUCATION COSTS 

The problem of severely underfunded teacher education is national 
in scope, and it is a national disgrace. Great effort has been made to 
ensure that the intent of the adequacy and equity concepts are trans- 
lated into policy and practice for K through 12 education. The re- 
sults are still imperfect, but conscious and effective improvement 
continues. When the findings of the ACSESULGC national studies of 
teacher education in major public universities are compared to the 
K through 12 per pupil cost data (NEA 1984) and to the NEA re- 
ports for prior years, the relative status for teacher education is dis- 
tressing (Table 8-6). 

The NEA cost-per-student data are for current expenditures. It has 
been estimated that 85 to 90 percent of public school current ex- 
Table 8-6., Comp< ative Public School and Teacher Education Costs per 
FTE Student. 



1978- 1979- 1980- 1981- 1982- 1983- 1984- 
79 80 81 82 83 84 85 



Public school 

cost $1,658 $1,906 $2,156 $2,354 $2,566 $2,781 $2,986 
Teacher educa- 
tion cost 1,091 1,534 1,319 1,331 1,848 1,518 1,590 

Teacher education 
as percentage of 

public school cost 66% 81% 62% 57% 72% 55% 53% 



Sources: NEA, Ihe Cost of Public Education (for each year from 1978-79 through 
1984-85); Bruce Peseau, Annual Studies of Resources and Productivity in Teacher Educa- 
tion Programs in State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (for each year from 1978-79 
through 1984-85). 
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penditures are classified as "direct cost"-that is, they include the 
costs of instruction, administration, materials, and so forth. There- 
fore, the NEA total current expenditure figures were multiplied by 
87.5 percent to derive the direct cost estimates. The direct costs of 
teacher education from these studies were then calculated as a per- 
centage of the direct costs for an average public school child. In all 
cases, the direct costs for an undergraduate in teacher education in 
these— the senior U.S. public universities -were much less than for 
the average public school child. Some of the fluctuations in the 
teacher education costs can be attributed to the fact that the popula- 
tion of participating universities in these studies varied a little from 
year to year. In all cases, some new university teacher education pro- 
grams participated each following year, but a few also dropped out 
or failed to provide complete data for a particular year. 

Nevertheless, the pattern is obvious. The condition of teacher edu- 
cation relative to the public schools deteriorated by 19 percent be- 
tween 1982-o3 and 1984-85, and the teacher education direct cost 
is now at the lowest proportional relationship to public school cost 
per student in the eight years of these studies. Although there are 
antagonists to the value and legitimacy of teacher education, the 
argument has not been made that a year of preparation for teacher 
education majors should cost less than for a year of educating a child 
in third grade, seventh grade, or eleventh grade. 



THE PROBLEM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

The current criticism of teacher education is probably long overdue. 
When the target of the public's condemnation was limited to K 
through 12 education, significant reforms resulted-bett^r funding, 
higher salaries, structural and curriculum redesign, pass/fail standards, 
effective schools research— and these continue. Now the relatively 
poor preparation of teachers has been recognized as part of the prob- 
lem. It has probably contributed to the problem of poor schools and 
poor learning for a long time. Teacher education reform has also 
occurred: earlier and more clinical experiences, more equitable par- 
ticipation by the schools in teacher preparation, better definition of 
the knowledge base and curriculum redesign, and more cooperative 
follow-up during the new teachers' first years. However, these 
changes have virtually ignored the fact that teacher education gener- 
ic 1^^^ * 
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ally operates at a poverty level in our colleges and universities. There 
are two primary reasons for this: The lack of effective quantitative 
standards and the lack of effective expenditure oversight. 

Despite the recent NCATE redesign of teacher education accredi- 
tation policies and procedures, the standa, ds still avoid the issue of 
any relationship between program quality and the adequacy and 
equity of a program's funding. The accreditation standards for medi- 
cine, nursing, engineering, and business all include quantifiable indi- 
cators, whether in terms of student/faculty ratio, class size, or direct 
expenditures per student. In the absence of such clout from external 
program review agencies, and in the absence of rigidly enforced legis- 
lative audit oversight of how higher education actually spends state 
appropriations, campus administrators will continue to fund teacher 
education at its current inadequate level. The quality of preservice 
teacher preparation is vitally important to the quality of education 
in this nation. Without effective quantitative standards and audit 
controls, the quality of education will continue to be at the mercy of 
the biases and prejudices of university administrators who undervalue 
and underfund teacher education. 



NOTES 

1. The teacher education programs in the 1986 study included, by AACTE 
geographic region: 

Zone I University of Delaware, University of Maine, University of Mary- 
land, University of Massachusetts, SUNY/Buffalo, SUNY/Pctsdam, Rutgers 
University 

Zone 11 University of Alabama, University of Alabama/Birmingham, 
Auburn University, University of Florida, Florida Atlantic University, Flor- 
ida State University, University of South Florida, University of Georgia, 
Georgia State University, Memphis State University, University of Southern 
Mississippi, University of North Carolina/Greensboro, North Carolina State 
University, University of South Carolina, University of Tennessee, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic and State University, Virginia Com- 
monwealth University, University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill, College of 
William and Mary 

Zone III Indiana University, Indiana State University, University of Ken- 
tucky, University of Louisville, Miami University of Ohio, Ohio University, 
Ohio State University,, Pennsylvania State University, University of Pitts- 
burgh, West Virginia University & 
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Zone IV University of Iowa, Iowa State University, University of Minne- 
sota/Minneapolis, Northern Illinois University, Southern Illinois University, 
Wayne State University, University of Wisconsin/Milwaukee 
Zone V University of Arkansas, East Texas State University, University of 
Houston, University of Kansas, Kansas State University, Louisiana State 
University, University of New Orleans, University of Missouri/Columbia, 
University of Missouri/St. Louis, North Texas State University, University 
of Oklahoma, Oklahoma State University, University of Texas, Texas A&M 
University, Texas Tech University 

Zon* VI University of Alaska, University of Arizona, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, University of Hawaii, University of Montana, Montana State Univer- 
sity, University of Nebraska, University of Nevada/Las Vegas, University of 
Nevada/Reno, University of New Mexico, New Mexico State University, 
Oregon State University, Utah State University, University of Washington, 
Washington State University, University of Wyoming 
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9 JUDICIAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR EQUAL PAY 



Joseph C Beckham 



Federal statute laws mandating wage and salary equity, designed with 
the intent to prohibit discrimination in compensation based on sex, 
have not been judicially interpreted to compel widespread reform of 
wage inequities among professional employees in educational institu- 
tions. Difficulty in establishing proof of discriminatory intent and 
judicial acceptance of employer defenses predicated on the influence 
of "market forces" in setting wages and salaries have effectively 
eliminated discrimination suits based on theories of comparable 
worth. However legislative initiatives at the state level may define 
new standards of judicial review in cases involving wage and salary 
disparities and lead to reform of pay inequities based largely on the 
legacies of social role sex stereotypes. 



FEDERAL STATUTES MANDATING 
EQUAL PAY 

In 1963 section six of the Fair Labor Standards act was amended to 
include one additional fair labor standard-equal pay for equal work 
regardless of sex. In order to establish a prima facie case under this 
amended provision, known as the Equal Pay Act, the employee must 
establish that the employer is paying workers of one sex more than 
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workers of the opposite sex in a situation where both sexes are per- 
forming the same or similar work. 1 The similarity of work is estab- 
lished by demonstrating that the skill, effort, and responsibility of 
both jobs are equal and performed under similar working conditions. 2 

One year after the Equal P?y Act was enacted, Congress passed 
Title VII of the Civil Righls Act of 1964. Title VII forbids employers 
"to fail or refuse to hire or to discharge any individual, or otherwise 
discriminate against any individual with respect to his compensation, 
terms, conditions, or privileges of employment, because of such indi- 
vidual's race, color, religion, sex, or national origin." 3 Title VII pro- 
hibits both intentional discriminatory treatment of employees based 
on impermissible criteria, 4 and facially neutral policies that have dis- 
criminatory impacts but that are not justified by business necessity. 5 
However, employers are allowed to differentiate on the basis of sex 
in establishing wage rates as long as the differentiation is within the 
exceptions of the Equal Pay Act. 6 

To harmonize with the two provisions, Congress enacted the Ben- 
nett Amendment to Title VII. The text of the Bennett Amendment 
provides that it shall not be an unlawful practice under l.tle VII for 
an employer to differentiate on the basis of sex in determining the 
amount of wages or compensation paid to employees if such differ- 
entiation is authorized by the Equal Pay Act. 7 



BURDEN OF PROOF 

An employee alleging a violation of the Equal Pay Act bears the 
initial burden of establishing a prima facie case of wage or salary 
discrimination based on sex. The employee must show that the em- 
ployer paid more to employees of the opposite sex for the perfor- 
mance, under similar working conditions, of a job requiring substan- 
tially equal skill, effort, and responsibility. 8 The employee does not 
have the initial burden of proving that the pay c ifferential was based 
on sex. 9 

Once a prima facie case is established, the burden shifts to the 
defendant to prove as an affirmative defense that the pay disparity 
is based on a particular factor other than sex. The employer may 
demonstrate that one of four statutory exceptions accounts for the 
salary discrepancy. The four exceptions, all affirmative defenses, in- 
clude (1) a seniority system, (2) a merit system, (3) a system that 
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measures earning by quantity or quality of production, or (4) a dif- 
ferential based on any factor other than sex. 10 

Substantially Equal 

In 1974 the Supreme Court adopted the "substantially equal" test in 
Coving Glass Works v. Brennan." Corning defined a plaintiffs bur- 
den of proof under the Equal Pay Act as proof by a preponderance 
of the evidence that an employer pays unequal wages to male and 
female employees for equal or substantially equal work. 12 

Courts have interpreted the term equal to refer to the nature of 
the job, not its value to an employer. In Hodgson v. Miller Brewing 
Co.™ the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit held that Con- 
gress intended oniy jobs of the same character to be compared in 
Equal Pay Act cases. This interpretation of the act precludes com- 
parison of jobs in different occupational categories. 

The broadening of the equal work standard to substantially equal 
work in Equal Pay Act cases was of little help to underpaid employ- 
ees in jobs of differing occupations. Wage differentials remained the 
same because the Equal Pay Act was too narrow to cover certain dis- 
criminatory practices of employers. For example, employers could 
escape liability under the act simply by assigning different job titles 
to predominately female jobs and predominately male jobs and by 
paying the men more than women, despite the similar identity of 
the jobs/- 4 

To remedy the limited applications of claims under the Equal Pay 
Act, employees have asserted that traditional means of proving dis- 
crimination are equally effective in proving sex-based wage discrimi- 
nation. A showing of discriminatory job assignments, classifications, 
or other practices in the administration of an employment relation- 
ship provides cir umstantial evidence of an intent to discriminate. 

Under Title VH's disparate treatment model, discriminatory intent 
can be proved in two ways. First, the inference arises when differ- 
ence treatment is accorded two employees performing substantially 
equal jobs. Second, discriminatory intent is imputed to the employer 
where the disparity in pay is more likely than not the result of inten- 
tional sex-based discrimination. 15 

In contrast to the disparate treatment theory, the plaintiff need 
not provide discriminatory intent on the employer's part in £ dis- 
parate impact case. To establish a prima facie disparate impact case, 
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a plaintiff must show that an employer's "facially neutral employ- 
ment practice" has a substantially disproportionate impact on a 
group protected by Title VII. 16 Once a plaintiff has shown the exis- 
tence and impact of such a practice, the employer will be held liable 
unless the practice can be justified by "business necessity." 17 If this 
showing is made, plaintiffs are entitled to rhow that alternative prac- 
tices would fulfill f he "business necessity" with a less discriminatory 
impact. 18 

The two standards offer alternative bases for establishing a claim 
of wage or salary discrimination. With disparate impact analysis, an 
employment practice that is facially neutral is nonetheless impermis- 
sible discriminatory if it has a disproportionately adverse impact on 
a protected group, provided that s* ch practice is not justified by any 
business necessity. 19 An employment practice fails the disparate 
treatment test if it is animated by a discriminatory intent-that is, if 
the f.actice is selected "at least in part 'because of and r.jt merely 
'in spite of its adverse effects upon an identifiable group." 20 

In County of Washington v. Guntber 21 the U.S. Supreme Court 
sought to decide the narrow issue of whether the Bennett Amend- 
ment precluded Title VII claims on unequal work. In Guntber female 
jail guards challenged a county pay scheme that paid them only 70 
percent of what male guards received. The women argued that the 
county violated the Equal Pay Act because their work was substan- 
tially equal to that of male guards. In the alternative, rhey alleged 
intentional sex discrimination under Title VII. 

The Supreme Court found that the females' jobs were not substan- 
tially equal to the males' because the female guards spent much of 
their time performing less valuable clerical work, t t the Court 
allowed the Title VII claim, holding that the Bennett Amendment 
did not restrict Title VII claims to those that comply with the equal 
work standard of the Equal Pay Act. 22 Instead, the Court inter- 
preted the Bennett Amendment to incorporate the four ai irmative 
defenses of th. Equal Pay Act. 23 These four defenses available to an 
employer under the Equal Pay Act are merit, seniority, productivity, 
or any factor other than sex. 24 

Comparable Worth 

In American Federation of State, County, & Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) v. Washington 25 a three-judge panel of the U.S. Court of 
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Appeals for the Nimh Circuit unanimously refused to recognize a 
theory of comparable worth in Title VII 's ban on gender-based dis- 
crimination. In so doing, the court reversed a district court ruling 
that the state of Washington had discriminated on the basis of gender 
by compensating employees in jobs traditionally held by women at 
lower rates than employees in jobs mostly held by men, even through 
a management study judged the positions to be of comparable worth. 

The court dismissed the theory held by both AFSCME and the 
district court: that the state of Washington's practice of paying em- 
ployees at market rates was impermissibly discriminatory. Further- 
more, the court noted, "We find nothing in the language of Title VII 
or its legislative history to indicate Congress intended to abrogate 
fundamental economic principles such as the laws of supply and de- 
mand or to prevent employers from competing in the labor mar- 
ket." 26 This decision, which rejected comparable worth as a judi- 
cially mandated standard, left the option of enacting a comparable 
woth statute to the Washington state legislature. 27 

The Ninth Circuit panel rejected comparable worth under Title 
VII on two grounds. First, the court stated that "disparate impact 
analysis is confined to cases which challenge a specific, clearly delin- 
eated employment practice applied at a single point in the job selec- 
tion process." 28 By contrast, the employment pract>e at issue- 
namely, taking market forces into consideration when setting wage 
levels-" involves an assessment of a number of complex factors not 
easily ascertainable, an assessment too multifaceted to be appropriate 
for disparate impact analysis." 29 As for disparate treatment, the 
court ruled that mere reliance on market forces did not supply the 
necessary discriminatory animus, particularly because the state did 
not create the market-based disparities and because it was not shown 
that the state perpetuated these disparities with any intent to dis- 
criminate on the basis of gender. 



A REPRESENTATIVE CASE 

In a case in which both the Equal Pay Act and Title VII claims were 
addressed, fanlty members of the University of Washington School 
of Nursing filed suit against the university for sex-based wage dis- 
crimination. The faculty members submitte J statistical and anecdotal 
^vidence to support their charges that the university paid them dis- 
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proportionately lower salaries compared tr the salaries received by 
faculty in similar schools within the university. The university based 
its wage rates for each school on the current market wage rates. 
The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals dismissed these claims under 
both the Equal Pay Act and Title VII in Spaulding v. University of 
Washington. 30 

The Equal Pay Act requires that the nursing faculty state a prima 
facie case by showing that its members "did not receive equal pay for 
equal work." 31 The plaintiffs tried to establish substantial job equal- 
ity between their department r.nd higher-paying comparator depart- 
ments. They argued that the jobs within each department called for 
equal responsibility, skill, and effort and that the jobs were per- 
formed under similar working conditions. The court, however, was 
unpersuaded. It reasoned that the jobs were not substantially equal 
because various comparator departments placed different degrees of 
importance on research, training, and community services. 32 It also 
found the evidence unpersuasive because it did not account for earlier 
job experience, multiple degrees, or rank, and it did not sufficiently 
evaluate the work actually performed by faculty members. 33 Al- 
though the evidence presented may have demonstrated a disparity in 
pay, that disparity alone did not establish a prima facie violation of 
the Equal Pay Act because the compared jobs were not substantially 
equal. 

In order to establish a claim of disparate treatment, the nursing 
faculty offered salary statistics as circumstantial evidence of dis- 
criminatory animus, but the court held that such circumstantial 
proof, standing alone, is evidence only of disparate impact. 34 The 
statistical evidence was insufficient as circumstantial evidence be- 
cause the court found that the nursing faculty did not represent an 
adequate statistical analysis. 35 The comparator faculty members were 
selected without acknowledgment of the fact that not all degrees 
are equal and without regard to previous job experience and daily 
job responsibilities. Furthermore, the nursing faculty's salaries were 
never compared to female faculty wages from othe r departments, so 
the study did not determine how much disparity was due to sex dis- 
crimination and how much was due to the discipline itself. Thus, the 
statistical findings did not take into account the individual differ- 
ences that could have justified the unequal treatment received among 
the faculty members. 
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In Spaulding the nursing faculty's claim under the disparate impact 
model of Title VII also failed. The court held that it was not the pur- 
pose of the disparate impact model to wage a <4 full scale assault on 
the employer's salary practices," as the nursing faculty was attempt- 
ing to do. 36 "The discriminatory impact model ... is not ... the 
appropriate vehicle from which to launch a wide-ranging attack on 
the cumulative effect of a company's employment practices." 37 Ex- 
amination of the substance of the policy, the court instructed, was 
necessary to see if it is a "non-job-related pretext to shield an 
individious judgment." The court found that employers are "price- 
takers," in that they must look to market values in determining labor 
costs and salaries. 38 Title VII is geared to proscribe discriminatory 
policies based on culpable intentions but is not intended to prohibit 
a policy such as setting salaries according to market conditions. 



CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE OF 
WAGE DISCRIMINATION 



The use of direct evidence of discrimination is the most persuasive. 
Direct evidence of discrimination- such as discriminatory statements 
made by an employer, sexual stereotyping, and corporate hostility 
toward women-has consistently been regarded as the best evidence 
of a violation of federal laws prohibiting discrimination. 

Although direct evidence of disc iminatory intent provides a 
stronger case for a disparate treatment claim, the U. S, Supreme Court 
has held that circumstantial evidence may be used to infer intent in a 
disparate treatment case. 39 Courts differ on the weight assigned to 
circumstantial evidence but have been inclined to allow a variety of 
types of circumstantial evidence tc infer intent. Plaintiffs have pro- 
duced inferences of discrimination using pairing, multiple regression 
techniques, and job evaluation studies. 



Pairing and Regression Analysis 

The techniques for generating data applicable to Equal Pay and Title 
VII disparate treatment and disparate impact claims are pairing and 
multiple regression analysis. Under a paired comparison, a female 
employee selects a "comparator"- a male employee who performs a 
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comparable job— and demonstrates to the court that the jobs are sub- 
stantially equal and that the male receives greater pay. 40 

Another method used by plaintiffs to produce evidence required 
to carry the burden of proof is multiple regression analysis. Through 
this statistical device a quantitative estimate is made about the ef*-*ts 
of independent variables on a single dependent variable— salary. 41 
Independent variables such as degree, years of experience, institution 
from which degree was received, publications, and other matters are 
used to "predict" a salary for individuals of like characteristics. Pie- 
dicted salaries and actual salaries are compared for the individuals 
who allege sex discrimination. Regression analysis is primarily used in 
class action lawsuits. 42 

Th^ use of paired comparisons has its pitfalls. If the employee fails 
to select comparators who performed "substantially equal jobs," no 
showing of a salary differential would be significant. Differences in 
level of skills between jobs could influence a finding that the pair- 
ing was improper. 43 Similarly, distinguishable duties such as num- 
ber of employees supervised 44 or length of contract could invalidate 
a comparison. 45 

However, use of a pairing technique has been sustained as a proper 
method for establishing a salary or wage disparity. When comparisons 
are made between faculty in the same department 46 or when com- 
parisons involve faculty with the same level of training, experience, 
education, and ability, 47 courts have recognized the employee's 
prima facie rase. 

Multiple regress on analysis is particularly useful in class action 
wage discrimination suits because it permits the courts to exaiuine 
the average effect cf a giver employment qualification on employ- 
ment outcomes for ar. entire group 48 Because the technique is rela- 
tively sophisticated as * mean, cf determining the effects of dift'e-^nt 
factors on a particular varable, expert testimony is often required. 
Arguments over whether relevant variables were inc 1, ided in the analy- 
sis often involve disputations between opposing expert's representing 
the parties. In Spaulding the nursing faculty's statistical evidence was 
successfully attacked because, in the court's view, the analysis failed 
to account for faculty experience, rank, and distinguishing duties. 49 

Spaulding set strict standards for a statistical analysis presented 
by a plaintiff seeking to make a Title VII claim under the disparate 
treatment model. 50 It also required additional evidence of discrimi- 
natory animus to supplement the circumstantial evidence. 51 Further- 
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more, in a case decided subsequent to Spaulding, a federal district 
court created additional burdens for plaintiffs in waged discrimina- 
tion suits; the court emphasized that the plaintiff may not rely on 
data supplied by the employer as to wage and salaries and that he or 
she must carry the burden to verify the accuracy of the information 
provided. 52 

Despite the limits on statistical analysis imposed by courts, regres- 
sion analysis has been utilized to establish a prima facie case of sex 
discrimination in wage anr 1 salary practices. 53 Although such an 
analysis deals with composite experiences rather than individual rases, 
the circumstantial evidence provided where comparison groups are 
performing work that is substantially similar has been adopted by 
federal courts. 54 

Job Evaluation Studies 

Sex-based deviation from job evaluation studies in the establishment 
of wage rates can be probative of intentional discrimination. 55 In 
Guntber the Supreme Court made it clear that proof of intentional 
discrimination in violation of Title VII could be inferred from an 
employer's deration from job evaluation results. 56 Similarly, in 
International Union of Electrical Workers v. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.* 1 the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit held that 
sex-based wage differentials would violate Title VII where the em- 
ployer deviated from job evaluation results along pronounced sex- 
based lines for jobs involving comparable worth. 58 

however, the plaintiff's case is strongest when based on an employ- 
er > job evaluation study rather than on one arranged by plaintiff, 
ihe plair<:iff 's task of proving the comparability of different jobs is 
already accomplished if an employer has conducted the job evalua- 
tion nudy. The employer is less likely to assert the invalidity of 
results if the employer has sanctioned the job evaluation study. How- 
ever, if ic is the plaintiff's own job evaluation, the employer can con- 
test the results. 



EMPLOYER S AFFIRMATIVE DEFENSE 

Employers must pay male and female employees the same wage for 
equal or substantia* 1 -/ equal work, unless the disparity results from a 
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seniority system, merit system, a system based on quality or quantity 
of work product, or a differential based on a factor other than sex. 
When a plaintiff makes out a prima facie case of sex discrimination, 
the burden shifts to the employer who must submit evidence to estab- 
lish that one of the four affirmative defenses applies and accounts for 
the difference in salary. The most common defenses for employers 
involve a showing of a merit or incentive system or evidence that 
market factors account for the difference m pay. 

A pay differential based on facrors other than sex has met judicial 
standards for an affirmative defjnse in several cases. An Oregon 
school district established that teacher performance standards and 
qualifications were properly considered in establishing pay differen- 
tials. 59 A university successfully asserted a merit system related to 
teaching and research as a basis for pay differentials when defendants 
established that the merit system had been formalized in the univer- 
sity's personnel policies and that faculty members were aware of 
its focus. 60 In a "marke: forces" defense, Brown University demon- 
strated that it was compelled to raise the salary of ^ne instructor in 
order to retain the employee who had received an offer of employ- 
ment from another institution. 61 

Affirmative defenses require t*»e employer to carry the burden 
to justify salary or vyage differentials. The burden imposed on the 
employer in an educational institution would appear to require the 
producing of that documentation that would support the articulated 
affirmative defense. This restriction would require 'he institution to 
clearly define the requirements of positions, specify and apply job- 
related criteria in the evaluation of employee performance for merit 
or incentive purposes, and demonstrate what market factors com- 
pelled salary differentials between employees. 



CONCLUSION 

Congress enacted the Equal Pay Act in an effort to eradicate the 
notion that one sex, because of societal role expectations and tra- 
dition, should be compensated more generously than another. The 
primary intent of the law was to compel equal dollars for equal, or 
substantially equal work, irrespective of gender. The law has particu- 
lar significance for women. In the words of one federal court judge, 

O 
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The Act was intended as a broad charter of women's rights in the economic 
field. It sought to overcome the age-old belief in women's inferiority and to 
eliminate the depressing effect on living standards of reduced wages for 
female workers and the economic and social consequences which flow from 
it. 62 

The Equal Pay Act was not a panacea, and it was followed by 
the more comprehensive provisions of Title VII. Title VII prohibited 
discrimination in compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges of 
employment on the basis of race, color, religions, sex, or national 
origin. 63 Recognizing that discrimination in the workplace could 
take many forms, Title \ II sought to eliminate intentional discrimi- 
nation in the form of disparate treatment and practices fair in form 
but discriminatory in impact. 64 The two laws were to be read in pari 
materia regarding discrimination in compensation based on sex with 
neither provision undermining the intent of the other. 6 5 

Title VII did not initially extend to the faculty of educational in- 
stitutions, and, prior to amendment in 1972, the Equal Pay Act did 
not apply to professional employees of educational institutions. In 
1972 Congress passed the Equal Employment Opportunity Act and 
the Education Amendments of 1972. Read together, these two laws 
removed the Title VII exemption for faculty and added Title IX, sub- 
jecting educational institutions to the provisions of the Equal Pay 
Act, 

Although the judicial standards recognize federal statutes as pro- 
hibiting different pay for substantially equal work, the laws have 
not been interpreted to extend to a claim of comparable worth. 67 
The acceptance of a market forces defense to claims of discrimina- 
tion based on comparable worth theories has effectively eliminated 
this basis for establishing a prima facie case of wage or salary dis- 
crimination. 

Various state laws, executive orders, and agency regulations have 
embellished existing federal statutes. Statute* specifying comparable 
worth as the standard for resolution of sex-based disputes have been 
enacted in several states, and Congress has periodically introduced 
comparable worth bills. 68 Sex-based wage discrimination is frequently 
an issue in collective bargaining negotiations, and comprehensive 
studies of pay equity are underway in a numjer of jurisdictions. 69 

No court has yet held that evidence of unequal pay for work of 
comparable worth is irrelevant, although federal courts have not been 
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willing to rule that such evidence is sufficient to establish a claim of 
sex-based wage or salary discrimination. Studies of comparable worth 
continue to be commissioned by employers and state legislatures con- 
cerned with resolving a history of gender-based discrimination. Ulti- 
mately, the initiative for reform of wage inequities based on the 
legacies of traditional social roles must rest with new legislative state 
and federal initiatives that define new legal standards and specify 
appropriate remedies. 
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THE CHANGING CONDITIONS OF 
TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 
A Certain Past, a Tenuous Present, 
an Uncertain Future 

Eugene P. McLoone 



Financing teacher retirement systems in the past was relatively sim- 
ple. The major purpose of retirement systems was to provide funds 
for career teachers who after retirement were unable to meet living 
costs in an inflationary period. Retirement systems also helped rid 
schools of elderly teachers who were unable to perform satisfactorily 
and helped retain a career teaching force. Retirement system financ- 
ing was guided by these goals in first half of the twentieth century. 
Teachers employed before the 1950s did not benefit from the eco- 
nomic expansion generated by World War II. For those teachers the 
equalizing difference hypothesis (that workers trade liberal pension 
benefits for lo*" n'ages) seems to apply; the equalizing difference 
hypothesis does not seem to apply to private pensions, however. 

Beginning in 1951, when Social Security was extended to public 
employees, retirement system administrators and policymakers who 
deal with retirement systems faced challenges from external forces. 
Should policy for retirement systems be made from the standpoint 
of its members or fi the standpoint of some outside imperative? 
How should the divergent viewpoints be reconciled? These policy 
imperatives came not only from national policy toward Social Secu- 
rity but also from the return available from private providers of re- 
tirement plans, from the economy in terms of inflation, from the 
varied views of appropriate corporate social policy, from the chang- 
ing relationship of aged dependent population to working popula- 
O from changing views of prudent investment behavior, and from 
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drives to make retirement plans nondiscriminatory in terms of sex. 
Each of these soct?l issues demanded—and continues to demand- 
that retirement plan administrators and policymakers look beyond 
the narrow scope of member concerns. The two major sections of 
this chapter discuss historical background and major studies of re- 
tirement plans as we.' 1 , as current issues and problems. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND MAJOR 
STUDIES OF FINANCING RETIREMENT 
SYSTEMS 

Retirement systems and their financing can be viewed from the per- 
spective of state or local public employees' systems for elementary 
and secondary school teachers and Teacher Insurance and Annuity 
Association (TIAA) for college and university teachers. More broad- 
ly, the financing of retirement systems can be viewed to include 
Social Security (as Old Age, Survivors, Disability, and Health Insur- 
ance (OASDHl) are commonly called). Also included are Individual 
Retirement Accounts (IRAs), section 403(b) tax -deferred annuity 
plans, and ue host of private providers of retirement plans. The 
choice of purspecrive yields different answers to similar questions. 
The broader perspective is needed to understand the general social, 
economic, demographic, and political climate within which decisions 
have been anJ are being made about publicly financed retirement 
systems. 

To set the stage for current issues of financing retirement systems 
fo r teachers, this chapter presents bread stages in the development of 
retirement plans, a general picture of state and local government 
employee plans, including specific information on teacher plans 
when available, and a review of significant dates and changes in the 
history of retirement plans. Generally available data on financing 
and related issues in the Census of Governments and special studies 
appearing irregularly are discussed. Major studies of state and local 
retirement plans and their financing are then renewed, and finally, 
some issues related to financing are covered. 

Stages in the Financing of Retirement Systems 

Prior to 1920 retirement plans were simple arrangements that were 
established without an ide, j of ultimate cost. Often they were han- 
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died on a pay-as-you-go basis and financed without reference to 
actuarial findings. During the 1920s, however, actuarially funded 
systems were established. Contributions under these plans weic gen- 
erally required from employees. After World War II benefits were in- 
creased to include guarantees of total benefits based on final salary. 
Money-purchase or defined contribution plans as well as pay-as-you- 
go funding of retiree pensions all but disappeared during this time in 
state/local retirement systems. Social Security, when extended to 
public employees in 195 1, further raised total benefits. Cost-of-living 
adjustments were made to the benefits received in the 1960s. In the 
1970s concerns with funding costs for existing benefits led some 
states to seek integration of social security and state/local employee 
retirement benefits. 

The 1950s not only witnessed the growth of retirement plans for 
employees in the private sector but also the growth of a private sec- 
tor with a large number of plans for personal savings for renremei.t. 
Prior to the 1950s almost the only vehicle for private sav'ng for re- 
tirement was annuities offered by insurance companies. During the 
late 1970s these privately provided plans briefly came to the fore- 
front with the establishment of individual retirement accounts 
(IRAs). 

Current state/local employee retirement systems are considered 
Mthin the broad context or income plans for the elderly that include 
personal savings, Social Security, and private pensions as part of a 
total package or as a part of the effect of retirement incomes on the 
total economy, work effort, and labor force participation. Financing 
retirement plans today are considered in the broadest social, eco- 
nomic, and political context. 

Although attention hero is directed to the financing of teacher 
retirement systems, those systems must be examined within some 
larger context. In part, the larger context results from the availability 
of data, with this data limitation providing only one reason for 
teacher retirement plans' being reviewed within the broader context. 
Many of the recent studies have examined policy issues extending 
beyond the confines of a single retirement system or a r -tirement 
system for a single group of employees, whether teachers or some 
other class of public employees. Attention has been directed at an 
income policy for the elderly, the effect of investment of retirement 
fund assets on capital markets and the economy, the need for inte- 
gration of Social Security with other retirement plans, and the effect 
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of retirement plans on early retirement and work incentives. In addi- 
tion, questions have been raised concerning the role of individual sav- 
ing for retirement: Should each person provide for herself or him- 
self? Are employee-sponsored retirement plans and Social Security 
a disincentive for private savings? Increased interest in these large 
questions has brought scholars from many fields into the study of 
retirement systems. As a result of this increased attention, terminol- 
ogy has changed. Although the Census of Governments publications 
still refer to state and local government employee-retirement sys- 
tems, other authors are apt to refer to pension plans. Terminology 
varies with authors despite the efforts of a Committee on Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Terminology, under the joint auspices of the Com- 
mission on Insirancc Terminology and of the Pension Research 
Council of the Wharton School at the University of Pennsylvania. 

General Overview of Teacher Retirement Plans 

It is difficult to develop a general overview of teacher retirement sys- 
tems, as can be ascertained from the many detailed footnotes and 
capful pictures provided in Bleakney (1972), Tilove (1976), and 
Grc >ough and King (1976) and from the cautions given there about 
generalizations. This overview attempts to place retirement plans m 
a societal perspective and presents both terminology and data re- 
quirements for analysis. 

The general picture of state/local retlr^m^nt plans- of which 
teacher retirement plans are a part and with which teacher retirement 
plans generally shcre the same characteristics- is one that does not 
restrict entrance on the basis of either age, service, or some age and 
service combination. Sta:e/local retirement plans almost always use 
cliff vesting, which entith s individuals to retirement benefits after a 
given period of service, usually five years. 

Virtually all state/local plans are d d benefit contributory 
plans that use past earnings to compute retirement benefits. To a 
large extent, for almost two-thirds of the plan participants in state- 
administered plans, a unit benefit formula determines benefits as a 
fixed percentage of a specified salary base multiplied by th^ >ngth of 
service. The usual formula provides for approximately on naif cf 
final compensation (defined as final three- or five-year average or as 
high xhrc or five-year average) with either twenty-five or thirty 
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years of service at normal retirement age 60. Some plans permit ear- 
lier retirement at age 5 5 with thirty years of service.. 

This use of final compensation in public plans differs from private 
plans that, when they use earnings-based benefits, rely on career 
average of earnings. This difference in earnings base leads to public 
employees' receiving an annual benefit equal to 57 percent of final 
salary and private employees' receiving only 29 percent of salary 
(based on a hypothetical worker retiring in 1977 with a final salary 
of $20,000) (Kotlikoff and Smith 1983:10-11). Tilove (1976) 
points out that if allowance is made for the contributory nature of 
public pensions and for the fact that almost 40 percent of members 
of public retireir-nt systems do not participate in Social Security, 
then the difference between public and private pensions is modest. 

Census of Governments data for monthly payments to benefi- 
ciaries reveal the same pattern for teachers as compared with other 
state/local employees. Teachers received $808 in monthly benefits 
compared to $440 for all recipients of state/local retirement systems 
in fiscal 1982. One contributing factor to the difference is that teach- 
ers are more likely to be career employees, whereas other public 
employees are nired at ages 40 to 50. 

The contribution rate to teacher retirement plans is usually about 
6 percent of salary. When teachers are covered by Social Security, 
the percentage of salary declines to 4 percent of salary. When teach- 
ers are not covered by Social Security, the percentage often increases 
to 8 percent of salary. When step rates were used in place of a uni- 
form rate on total salary, the rate varied from 3 to 6 percent of sal- 
ary on a $10,000 salary in 1972. When age/sex contribution rates are 
based on time of entry for a female at age 25 the percentage of sal- 
ary is above 6 but less than 8 percent of salary. 

For every dollar of receipts of state/local retirement plans, 40.8 
cents come from investment earnings; 41.6 cents come from govern- 
ments with the state pro '^ng 23.5 cents and localities, 18.1 cents; 
17.6 cents come from employees. For evety dollar invested state and 
local retirement systems placed 24.0 cents in government bonds; 
34.3 cents in corporate bonds; 22.1 cents in corporate stocks; 7.7 
cents in mortgages; 7.8 cents in other securities; 1.9 cents in other 
investments; and 2.2 cents in cash. 

As a percentage of state and locai employee payroll, state and 
local retirement fund contributions remained about 10 percent from 
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the 1950s until fiscal 1982. From 1973 to 197? state and local con- 
tributions increased from 11 to 13 perceni but remained at 11 per- 
cent in fiscal 1982 (Kotlikoff and Smith 1983: 14): 

While public pension plans in the aggregate appear fairly well funded in terms 
of total accrued liabilities, there Is considerable heterogeneity across pension 
plans. Based on an 8 percent interest rate, for example, seven state plans are 
less than 50 percent funded with respect to total accrued liabilities, twelve 
states have funding ratios between .5 and 75, eighteen fall between .75 and 
1, and thirteen states are more than fully funded. 

The details of the procedure use by Kotlikoff and Smith (1983) as 
well as their assumptions will be discussed later. In addition to the 
conceptual questions about the appropriate measure of liabilities of 
retirement funds, measurement of liability is highly sensitive to the 
interest rate used to discount future benefit streams, to projected 
rates of employee wage growth, and to assumptions about worker 
longevity and employment separation. Employee separation may be 
a function of die benefit level of the retirement plan. The two con- 
cepts of retireriiv it system liability used are explained here. 

First, accrued liabilities, which are based solely on past experience, 
can be viewed as the liabilities that a plan would face if it were hut 
down. These liabilities equal the benefit obligations that a plan 
would face if it terminated operation and paid off vested and (in the 
case of total accrued liabilities) unvested benefits using only past 
sen/ice and past levels of earnings to compute benefits. Second, pro- 
jected liabilities equal present expected value of benefits payable 
to current participants, assuming that the plan continues in opera- 
tion and that service and earnings of active part cipants increase at 
projected rates. 

Kotlikoff and Smith (1983) needed to make such assumptions 
because state plans do not routinely report fund liabilities. Available 
information cannot be consistently compared across states because 
of the differences in actuarial procedures and assumptions. 

History of Retirement Plans 

The first public retirement plan was begun for police officer, m New 
York City in 1857. The first private retirement plan was offered by 
American Express in 1875. Toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury private pension plans generally grew among regulated industries 
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such as railroads and public utilities. Among nonregulated industries, 
only in the oil industry did pensions assume importance. The first 
public school pension plan was established in Chicago in 1893, and 
New Jersey was the first state to enact provisions for a statewide re- 
tirement system for teachers in 1896. The creation of statewide 
teacher-retirement systems, as a rule, followed the breakdown of 
local systems. Multiemployer plans were first established for granite 
workers in 1905. The Teacher Insurance and Annuity Association 
(TIAA) for college and univeisity professors was established in 1918, 
and its companion fund, College Retirement Equities Fund (CREF), 
was established in 1952. Both funds for professors sought to help 
that impoverished class battle inflation-TIAA by providing a retire- 
ment plan and CREF by providing a retirement fund that would 
grow with inflation. The movement toward providing ret'.ement 
plans was not always one of continued progress. In 1929 I^aho aban- 
doned its teacher retirement system, which was established in 192 L 
In 1917 twenty-rwo states had established a retirement plan for 
teachers (Snidery 1920). By 1934 twenty-four of the forty-eight 
states had a statewide teacher-retirement system (Kec^ecker (934). 
Between 1936 and 1940 thirteen states created retirement plans 
for teachers. By 1950 all states had retireme iC plans for teachers 
(Mackin 1971). By 1967 all fifty states had plans for public employ- 
ees; sixteen of these systems for public employees covered teachers, 
and another eleven also included other educational personnel (Mackin 
1971). Private retirement plans or pensions began their growth dur- 
ing World War II; restrictions on wage increases that did not apply to 
fringe benefits gave the impetus for their growth. Wage and price 
controls allowed payment of funds into , jlfare plans on behalf of 
workers. Such payments, in addition, were not subjected to federal 
income taxation. In 1948 the National Labor Relations Board (in 
the case of the United Steel Workers) allowed unions to bargain for 
retirement plans. 

Census of Governments 

The census of governments in years ending in a two or seven provides 
data or employee retirement systems of state and local governments 
since 1952 (U.S. Department of Commerce 1983). The r^ort con- 
tains information on membership, benefit payments, and cash and 
security holdings of state and local government employee retirement 
9 
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systems throughout the nation. Although 2,559 systems were report- 
ed in the 1982 census of governments, about 95 percent of the per- 
sons participating in state and local government retirement systems 
belong to the largest 171-those reporting a membership of 5,000 or 
more. Since 1950 the census of governments annually has reported 
the same information on the largest retirement systems in Finances 
of State and Local Employee Retirement Systems. 

Fifty-seven school employee or teacher retirement system operate 
in thirty-one states. Eight states maintain separate retirement systems 
for teachers and for other school employees. Seven retirement sys- 
tems exist for teachers alone in large cities (Boston, Chicago, Duluth, 
New Yoic City, Portland, St. Paul, and Washington, D.C.), Eight 
other local retirement systems are operated for all school employees 
(Arlington County, Virginia, Denver, Fulton County, Georgia, Kan- 
sas City, Minnesota, Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis, and Wichita). In 
data analysis and reporting, these fifteen retirement systems often 
are referred to as the fifteen large local government retirement sys- 
tems for teachers. 

The distinctions of the government's Division of the Bureau of the 
Census in the census of governments reporting are important because 
the Census provides the only consistent and regularly published data 
about retirement systems. Therefore, analyses follow the definitions 
of the Bureau of the Census. In some instances, teachers are members 
of "general coverage" systems, and in other instances, they are mem- 
bers of "limited coverage" systems that "comprise both (a) very 
broadly based systems applying to school employees generally (in- 
cluding clerical and custodial employees, bus drivers, etc.), and (b) 
systems for school employees other than teachers." Furthermore, 
some states have separate plans for elementary and secondary teach- 
ers and for college and university teachers. Seventy-two of the state/ 
local plans cover college and university professors; only fifteen of 
these seventy-two do not provide for Social Security or TIAA as 
either an alternative or a supplemental plan. 

In some Instances, local school systems supplement statewide 
plans, and teachers have bargained for the right to invest their tax- 
deferred payments in a variety of private plans. Although the total 
variety of retirement plan provisions and their financing should be 
covered, available data usually limit coverage to those plans reported 
by the Bureau of Census. Only in census of governments years are 
all state and local government retirement systems covered. In non- 
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census of governments years, only the large membership plans are 
covered. 

Other Data Required for Financing 
Retirement Plans 

The census of governments publications provide membership, benefit 
payments, and cash and security holdings of state and local employee- 
retirement systems. Data on the necessary qualifications for member- 
ship, contribution rates, benefit formulas and provisions for normal 
retirement, survivors, disability, death, and early retirement are not 
centrally provided on a regular basis. Retirement systems and state 
teacher associations provided such data for their members. School 
systems as employers often have such data available for their employ- 
ees. Although often difficult to summa^e over plans and among 
states in a meaningful way, these data are vital to anyone planning 
the financing of retirement systems. Special surveys provide such 
data from time to time. 

Financing of retirement systems requires such data to cost the 
benefits based on the actuarial assumptions applied to the benefits. 
Actuaries begin with the benefit formula and make assumptions 
about mortality rates among present workers and retirees, the turn- 
over of the workforce, the return on assets invested, present and 
future compensation scales, retirement rates and ages, and disability 
experience to determine the cost of retirement plans. These data 
are known only by retirement system administrators and their actua- 
ries and only occasionally are collected for use by researchers. 

Finally, information on investment strategies and legal restrictions 
placed on retirement plan administrators by state law is desirable. 
Data on administrative practices of state and local retirement systems 
assist in comparisons. These data affect the financing and the cost of 
funding retirement systems in the following manner. The annual con- 
tribution made by a government is the sum of the administrative 
costs and the contribution level necessary to finance benefit level, 
minus the return on investments. Often local governments and state 
agencies through their personnel offices absorb some of the admin- 
istrative costs of retirement systems by providing employee counsel- 
ing and assistance with completion of required documents. Thus, 
retirement plans and states may vary in administrative costs as they 
do in return on investments. As a result, annual contributions to re- 
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tirement systems vary and the degree of unfunded liabilities varies 
not only because of differeuces in benefits but also because of differ- 
ences in either investment return or administrative costs. 



Significant Studies of State/Local Retirement Plans 

Almost all the desired data on state and local retirement systems 
were gathered and analyzed during the 1970s. These studies, how- 
ever fall short of the detailed data that are available on retirement 
systems and often offer a less than comprehensive analysis of financ- 
ing. Because retirement systems have been subject to changing eco- 
nomic conditions, plan benefits, and age/sex composition of plan 
members, more frequent collection of these data on a regular sched- 
ule is desirable. 

Four institutions have extensively engaged in research about re- 
tirement plans: the Pension Research Council, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; the National Bureau of Economic Research's 
Project on the Economics of Pensions; the Brookings Institution's 
Studies in Social Economics; and the Employer Benefit Research 
Institute. Bleakney (1972), in a publication of the Pension Research 
Council, comprehensively covers state and local employee retirement 
systems, including those for teachers. He presents various methods of 
financing public employee retirement systema and pays attention to 
implications for inflation. Kotlikoff and Smith (1983), as part of the 
ongoing studies conducted by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, comprehensively cover both public and private plans as of 
1978 and discuss almost all studies done through 1982. Their study 
does not give separate attention to teacher retirement plans but 
covers them as part of all state/local plans. Their study provides a 
comprehensive overview of present financial condition and future 
potential problems. 

Greenough and King (1976) give a history of retirement plans and 
Social Security and describe the types of plans, their size, and the 
coverage under both private and public employee retirement systems. 
Current investment practices and trends in these practices are de- 
scribed. Greenough and King give this background for their analysis 
of public policy issues of private and public retirement plans and 
their policy prescriptions within a context of an income support sys- 
tem for the elderly. They surveyed seventy-two public higher educa- 
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tion retirement systems found among the 123 systems covering 90 
percent of all state and local employees in the 1962 Census of Gov- 
ernments. They recommend integration of pension plans with Social 
Security. Despite the fact that adjustments to pensions plans for 
inflation are generally unsatisfactory or costly, pension plans must 
develop such compensation precautions for inflation. 

Graebner (1984) gives an excellent history of retirement plans. He 
shows that the reason for retirement plans are often multipurpose 
and that policy from the standpoint of a single viewpoint may seem 
strange until a more complete view of purposes served by retirement 
plans is taken. 

Tilove (1976) describes in detail the characteristics of public em- 
ployee retirement plans for separate teacher plans and for those plans 
that include either teachers or all school employees in general public 
employee plans. He raises the major public policy questions affecting 
the plans and evaluates solutions to them. He also reviews almost all 
previous studies on financing retirement plans. 

Mackin (1971) presents historical data to indicate pa*t failures 
of retirement systems from the standpoint of the retiree. Mackin, 
Bleakney (1972), and Tilove (1976) discuss many of the same issues 
and recommendations. Mackin does so from his perspective of the 
effects of inflation on the real income of the retiree. 

The U.S. House (1978: 3) Pension Task Force Report on public 
employee retirement systems examined the areas covered by Bleak- 
ney (1972) and found serious deficiencies with regard to funding, 
financial disclosure, and fiduciary responsibility. The House Com- 
mittee on L?bor and Education found that "the benefit levels and 
benefits provisions of public employee retirement systems compare 
favorably with those found under private sector pension systems." 
The report paid particular attention to vesting and portability of 
retirement rights, plan termination provisions, reporting to members, 
and administration-all items of concern under the Employee Retire- 
ment Income and Security Act of 1974 (ERISA). 

Schmitt (1976\ responding to the mandate of ERISA for a con- 
gressional study of public retirement plans, discusses the areas of 
interest 'elineated by Congress and the problems facing state and 
local retirement plans. These problems include the highe. benefit 
level of public versus private plans, the liberalization of benefit for- 
mulas and their increased cost, incidences of fiduciary irresponsibil- 
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ity on the part of plan trustees and administrators, and the p«y-as- 
you-go nature of funding of most public plans. Schmitt indicates 
that serious problems will result if present trends continue. Taxpay- 
ers may refuse to bear the burden if costs become oppressive. Gov- 
ernment workers with Social Security benefits may retire with dis- 
posable income greater than that derived from their working salary. 

These same problems are identified in other studies. Munnell and 
Connolly (1976; 1979) do simulations of the financial operations of 
state and local employee retirement systems. Jump gives a review 
essay on collective bargaining, wages, and retirement plans in Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association (1978). Although most attention is 
given to the local retirement systems in the volume, many of the 
principles apply to state plans as well. SRI International (1982) pro- 
vides most the recent comprehensive information on local retire- 
ments plans including those offered by large school systems on a 
local basis. Jump (1981) continued his study of state and local re- 
tirement systems in Urban Institute, Winklevoss and Associates, Gov- 
ernment Finance Research Center, and Dr. Bernard Jump, jr. (1981), 
which deal with the future of state and local pensions. The Municipal 
Finance Officers Association Committee on Public Employee Retire- 
ment Administration (1977) deals with design and administering 
local retirement systems. In this chapter, most of ;hese problems are 
approached in terms of Kotlikoff and Smith (1983), the latest report 
that contains references to almost ail previous studies and that de- 
velop its own projection of funding needs. 

Studensky (1920), Keesecker (1934), and Schmid (1971) provide 
historical infoimation on teacher retirement systems and data on the 
systems. They niscuss many of the problems of current retirement 
systems, althou^n the context in which the problems are placed is 
different. 

Kotlikoff and Smith (1983) analyzed the census of government 
data and made actuarial assumptions about the members of the sys- 
tems and the benefits. Arnold (1982) gathered information on all 
state-administered pension plans with over 500 participants. The 
Frank Arnold STPS (1982) data base covers 144 state ^ministered 
pension plans. The file contains summary plan descriptions r oreach 
state plan and other information on the plan's finances, the number 
of participants, and the demographic characteristics of covered em- 
ployees. Kotlikoff and Smith (1983) used the STPS data in conjunc- 
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tion with the census of governments' data to construct unfunded 
liabilities of state-administered retirement systems. 

Pope (1986), taking the census of government data base as p start- 
ing point, sent a separate survey to the l'-ge public retirement sys- 
tems. His 20 percent response rate is typical of such surveys. He 
found that for the retirement systems responding there were econo- 
mies of scale in larger administrative units ?nd that snviler retire- 
ment systems should be combined for administrative purposes. 

The paucity of studies from which generalizations can be made 
about financing retirement systems and the wealth of data and stud- 
ies about the broader questions of financing systems from the stand- 
point of the individual lead to the procedure followed here. The 
major questions about financing retirement systems for teachers are 
best viewed from the standpoint of the individual and from the 
standpoint of the broad economy. Studies conducted on Social Secu- 
rity or privately provided plans should be replicated in the public 
sector for state and local plans. Nonetheless, although replication is 
desirable, such replication may not be done due to the lack of any 
ongoing systematic data collection. For this reason, it is more likely 
that research will be done on a retirement system basis. Members of 
retirement systems need to assure themselves that rheir plan meets 
their own goals. 

Generalizations about retirement systems seem to remain the 
same; the following quote could have been made in the 1920s as well 
as today (Lynn 1983: 9): 

Criticisms leveled at pension systems include the following: (1) some are 
underfunded or unfunded i these are pay-as-you-go systems), and therefore 
offer little assurance of pension payments n the long run, although they arc a 
source of pensions now. (2) Pensions originating in plans presupposing a 
stable currency j rove inadequate when prices of goods and services rise. (3) 
In cases arising with noticeable frequency, pension systems (sometimes sev- 
eral in concert) pay pensions that exceed preretirement, earned income or 
that are inadequate, (4) Accumulated funds are used by bankers or insurers 
or other fund managers as a means of exercising inappropriate economic, 
social, or political power. (5) Many systems, such as social security, originate 
in a tax or a payroll deduction or a deferred wage that is involuntary, thus 
these systems are supported by some (for example, the independently wealthy) 
who might prefer not to support them at all. (6) Some systems are abused or 
corrupted. 

ERiC 2*5 
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POLICY QUESTIONS ABOUT RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM FUNDING 

Although the questions about individual retirement plans are best 
raised and answered by the plan members and plan administrators 
large overriding questions about every plan are raised in the many 
studies conducted. These questions are external to the plans and 
their members. Yet these questions-about integration of retirement 
plans with Social Security generally and in particular with regard to 
benefit levels, about role of appropriate corporate social policy in 
investments, about the degree of portability and vesting, about who 
should be protected from inflation, and about the relationship be- 
tween present and future generations-are being asked of retirement 
system administrators and state legislatures. Policy about retirement 
systems seems to be moving into a context beyond that of the re- 
tirement system and its members; this movement toward a broader 
social and economic context is creating the uncertain future. 

Integration of Social Security and Retirement 
Plans for Public Employees 

Since January 1, 1984, newly hired federal employees are required to 
join Social Security. Yet 43 per it of active members of state and 
local public employee retirement systems in fiscal 1982 were not 
members of Social Security. The percentage of state and local public 
employees not belonging to Social Security has increased over the 
decade from fiscal 1972 through fiscal 1982. 

The national imperative that no one should be excused from pay- 
ing his or her fair share of the taxes for the social policy represented 
by Socal Security has largely been ignored by policymakers for pub- 
lic retirement systems. Furthermore, policymakers were faced with a 
need to choose between following this national policy imperative 
or following policies that seem best for members of the retirement 
system. 

Male teachers usually qualified for Social Security by summer and 
other part-time employment. Married female teachers saw little gain 
from their separate Social Security account when comparison was 
made with their spousal allowance. In 1987 the difference could be 
as little as $1,000 arnually in benefits. 
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Social Security can create equity problems between single and 
married teachers. Assuming a retirement system that provides 50 per- 
cent of final salary, a single ;erson receiving payment from Social 
Security and the retirement system will have approximately 71 per- 
cent of salary, and a married person qualifying for spousal allowance 
will receive approximately 87 percei. of salary. For which group of 
individuals should retirement systems be planned? 

Since Social Security was extended to public employees in 1951, 
policymakers and administrators of retirement systems for public 
employees including teachers have faced at least the following two 
dilemmas: (1) benefit levels set by two different decisionmakers 
without either being sure of future benefits under the other system 
and (2) a need to consider policies beyond those of the retirement 
system and its members in determining retirement system decisions. 

The need to integrate Social Security and the retirement plans is 
clear as a policy issue; the means are not. The several states have 
given different answers. Future planned benefits of Social Security 
as the maxiiaum creditable earnings increase can threaten the exir- 
tence of supplemental retirement plans for low-income workers as 
benefits provide replacement for a large percentage of previous earn- 
ings. Future Social Security benefits levels depend on the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI), increases in wages, and changes in maximum 
creditable earnings. The percentage of final earnings paid as benefits 
depends on the relationship of growth in wages to CPI. If wages in- 
crease at 5 percent per year, the replacement percentage at the maxi- 
mum earning level can increase from the present approximately ?0 
pdcent to nearly 50 percent in the twenty-first century at the 4 per- 
cent CPI increase versus a 35 percent level for 3 percent increase in 
CPI. Below the maximum earning level, similar increases will take 
place. Planning for future benefits from retirement plans integrated 
with Social Security requires estimating the change in CPI, wages, 
and the ratio of the salary of teachers to maximum Sucial Security 
creditable earnings. 

The Ber f it Level 

It is not unusual to find that benefit payments to state and local 
public employees exceed benefit payments to members of private 
pension plans, nor is it unusual to find that teachers receive larger 
T^vments than other public employees. The public employee receives 
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a larger percentage of final salary, or a larger dollar payment, than 
the private employee. The 1980 Current Population Survey indicates 
average benefits of $?,850 for 65- to 69-year-old private pension re- 
cipients and $4,654 for corresponding state and local pension recipi- 
ents. For female recipients in this age group, private pension recipi- 
ents average $i,789, compared with public benefits for females of 
$3,850. 

Census of Governments data for monthly payments to benefici- 
aries reveal the same pattern of more generous benefits for teachers 
as compared to other state and local employees. Teachers receive 
$808 moi.thly compared to $404 for all recipients of state/local 
retirement systems in 1981 through 1982. Based on this monthly 
data, the annual benefit for teachers would be $9,696, compared 
with $5,280 for all state and local employees. 

These data are often used to raise questions about the benefit level 
of public employee retirement systems and in particular about the 
benefit level of teacher retirement plans. Several questions that can 
be raised about these comparisons: (1) whether or not the compari- 
son of benefit levels between plans is appropriate; (2) the extent to 
which the available data peimit adequate and accurate comparisons; 
and (3) why these differences exist and whether or not they are ap- 
propriate for future retirement policy. 

Two important reasons for tH differences between private and 
public pensions are coverage by Social Security and employee con- 
tributions to retirement plans. Approximately 40 percent of state/ 
local retirement system participants are not members of the Social 
Security system. As a result, many state and local employees receive 
only their state/local retirement payment. In the past, when present 
retirees were working, most public employee retirement plans re- 
quned employee contributions, most private plans did not require 
employee contributions. Both public and private plans today may 
require contributions, but private and public plans differed in the 
past. When Tilove (1976) made allowances for these conditions, pub- 
lic retirement plans remain more generous chan private plans but not 
to a large extent. 

Generalizations about retirement plans and comparisons between 
plans need to be made cautiously with attention to anomalies among 
plans. Retirement plans for teachers often exclude other school em- 
ployees such as janitors, clerical staff, and bus drivers; these plans 
often include administrative and other certified personnel. In some 
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states, teachers are members of a general employee retirement sys- 
tem. Thus, the data for teachers compared with other public employ- 
ees are confounded by the classifications. Furthermore, teachers, 
more than other public employees, are likely to have served for a 
long tenure. Public employees generally are hired when they are a ;c 
forty to fifty. 

Comparisons of payments to presently retired workers are most 
useful when the groups compared have had similar past r^coHs of 
work experience and retirement plan participation. Workers hired in 
the 1960s and later may so qualify. Thus, comparisons of anticipated 
benefits by age cohorts for a single retirement system and among rz- 
tirenent systems may be useful. In order to plan for financing retire- 
ment systems, the benefit levels of both present and the near future 
retirees, and of a 22-year-old hired today and retiring at age 65 in the 
year 2030 must be known. 

Comparisons of benefit levels among plans of presently retired 
workers give a view of the past but not necessarily of the present or 
future. For the past, it was not unreasonable to expect a career 
teacher to retire with twenty-five to thirty years of service at 50 per- 
cent of final compensation. This standard for benefit levels may be 
viewed as excessive, especially if teachers are not compensated near 
the maximum earning level of Social Security; it may be viewed as 
less desirable than provisions of vesting and portability by other than 
career teachers. 

Portability and Vesting 

Retirement benefits should be p^rtable-that is, employees should 
be able to retain their rights as they change employers. Statewide 
systems achieve this for teachers, and general coverage retirement 
systems for all state employees achieve it for employees switching 
between education ana other public employment. 

From the standpoint of the employer, retirement plans have 
assured a permanent cadre of workers. Retirement plans, at least in 
the public sector, have been based on the idea of a lifetime career 
with one employer. In the absence of a single statewide plan, credit 
for service elsewhere in the state and transfer of credits and funds 
among plan* achieve the same result of permitting employee mobility 
and a largei labor pool for a given job. The question of exchanging 
£~dits among and between stares and either the federal government 
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or the private sector remains unanswered. Mobility of workers is 
therefore restricted, and the supply of available workers is constrict- 
ed. From the standpoint of an individual, the qut-tion raised is the 
portability of pension benefits and the degree of vesting. 

Vesting in the public sector is usually cliff vesting. No partial 
credit is given before that time for a lesser period of service. There- 
fore, a person must make a commitment of five years of service with 
a single public employer in order to earn retirement bene r ir. The 
vested benefit remains for the employee to use on reaching normal 
retirement age. The vested benefit, even in plans with the same gen- 
eral benefit schedule, will affect the retirement payments of a mobile 
worker with more than a single employer. 

Assuming that salaries increase 5 percent per ytar, a person en- 
titled to a retirement benefit of 50 percent of final salary after th ; rty 
years of service with one change of employer after fifteen years will 
receive 37 percent of final salary or a 26 percent reduction in bene- 
fits. The portion of retirement benefits from the first employer will 
not take into account subsequent salary increases. Vesting provides 
only partial protection. Permitting the transfer of credited funds and 
benefits from the first to .he second employer or making benefits 
port 1 would help. Although the solution of portability of rights 
cleawj would assist the individual member of the retirement system, 
no clear method is available that will also protect the system and its 
members who remain. 

Questions of portability of benefits and vesting loom large for 
school systems when retirement benefits are considered in the con- 
text of personnel policies and changing demographic conditions of 
school enrollments. If employment policies call for consideration of 
three-, five-, or ten-year term employment, then portability of pen- 
sion benefits may be as important as salary. If declining enrollment 
makes staff reductions a necessity, portability of benefits as well as 
provisions for early retirement or retirement buyout can become a 
central issue for personnel management. With changing economic 
conditions* of states and regions within states and their concomitant 
population shif"\ lifetime careers in education within a state may 
not be possible. Portability of benefits can become increasingly 
important. 
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Investment Policy 

Portability could be easil> achieved if all retirement systems had the 
same benefit formulas, investment policies, and contribution rate and 
if workers were identical as to age/sex composition, nortality, turn- 
over, and present and future compensation rates, Investment policy 
standards could be uniform, and the status of present funding could 
be easily determined and compared. 

Three major issues arise with regard to investment policy: (1) 
whether or not retirement systems are adequately funded to pay 
present or future liabilities to their members; (2) whether the invest- 
ment* are earning che maximum rate of return possible; and (3) 
whether, in conflict with the second question and in partial conflict 
with the first, investments are made in accordance with appropriate 
corporate social policy or even broader social policy goals, The first 
question has been continuously asked since 1920 when retirement 
plans first relied on actuarial estimation of plan fund requirements, 
The second question has always followed from the first because 
member contributions as well as employer contributions are affected 
by the rate of return. The second question became increasingly im- 
portant as private providers of retirement plans indicated potential 
for rates of return beyond those rates achieved ly retirement system 
administrators. The third question of appropriate corporate social 
policy and investments seems to be most important for the future, 

The pervasiveness of pension plan investments in industries and 
companies invited special interest groups to seek change in corporate 
or industry policy through the channeling of their retirement plan 
investment funds to industries and companies in agreement with the 
interest group's view of responsible corporate social policy, The 
1980s saw investments restrict. i by state or local law in companies 
dealing with South Africa or guilty of discrimination in \orthern 
Ireland. 

The appropriate corporate social policy includes issues of nuclear 
power, sex and race discrimination, air and water pollution, defense 
contractors and specific war materials, unionization, women's issues, 
and the foreign policy issues already mentioned. The effect of pur- 
suing these policies on the rate of return in the long run is not clear. 
Some mutual funds for private investors appear able to offer a com- 
petitive rate of return while paying attention to the investor's desire 
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for appropriate corporate social policy. The major effect of appro- 
priate corporate socia' policy is that citizens at large or vocal special 
interest groups will determine investment policy. Invdstment policy 
will not be left to professional investors or to the members of the 
retirement system through their board of directors. Both of the latter 
groups are more likely to be concerned with the rate of return. 

The rate of return on investments is crucial to the members of a 
retirement system and to their employer. The annual contribution 
made by a government is the sum of the administrative costs and the 
contribution level necessary to finance the benefit level, minus the 
return on investments. When this formulation requires increasing 
governmental conributions, either benefit levels or employee contri- 
bution levels are changed. When this formulation indicates no need 
for a change in a governmental contribution or a lower governmental 
contribution as evidenced in the l°*0s, benefit formulas and levels 
often are liberalized. When r he rate oi returned lags behind the rate 
of inflation, as in the 1970s, questions are raised about the adequacy 
of funding and the ability of a retirement system to provide adequate 
payments in the future. The financial condition of state/local retire- 
ment plans depends on the assumed rate of return and on the mea- 
surement of liabilities. 

The effect of the assumption about the rate of return on the 
soundness of retirement plan financing is now considered. Kotlikcff 
and Smith (1983) assumed either a 5 or 9 percent increase in infla- 
tion so that the rate of return was the rate of inflation pins 3 per- 
cent. Thus, their interest rates were 8 and 12 percent. Nominal wages 
were assumed to grow at 2.7 percent plus the inflation rate, with 2.0 
percent economy growth in productivity and 0.7 percer^ growth in 
real wage association with increased years of service. Thus, wages 
increase at either 7.7 or 11.7 percent, nominal wages plus the rate of 
inflation. 

Higher inflation, although assc :iated with larger increases in wages 
and retirement benefits because ot their effect on investment returns, 
makes funding the retirement system easier than does a lower rate of 
inflation. Should the nineteen states-those with a ratio bebw .75- 
feel a need to imp 4 ove their contributions to achieve a better funding 
level of the retirement system? The answer is not cLar. The seven 
states with a ratio below .50 probably should look at their funding. 
Some of the differences among states is partially a result of using the 
same age/sex/service profile for all systems. Although there was little 
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difference in the effect on funding requirements among the thirteen 
age/sex/service profiles collected, it is not clear that such profiles are 
that similar among states and their retirement plans. This study by 
Kotlikoff and Smith (1983) is one of the most carefully done studies 
giving attention to many variables not previously considered; none- 
theless, some of the differences among states must be discounted 
because neither state nor retirement system specific data were avail- 
able. 

Using state- or system-specific data does not always ensure accu- 
rate comparisons. Governmental contributions based on actuarial 
principles need not yield a single correct amount as the anrnal con- 
tribution rate. Whether a deficiency should be amortized over 
twenty-five, thirty, or forty years should illustrate the point that 
-nore than one amount can be correct for full funding. Whether the 
retirement system will decrease, remain stable, or increase in mem- 
bership should also illustrate the point. All retirement systems are 
not alike on these and other aspects. Without such contextual knowl- 
edge, systen.-specific information can mislead. The study of Kotli- 
koff and Smith (1983) provides a basis for the seven states with 
ratios below .50 and for the thirteen states that are fully funded to 
examine their plans. The study also provides a basis for believing that 
funding of state/local retirement plans is not too serious an issue. 
Governmental contributions generally seem t ;t an adequate level for 
benefits. 

Whether or not state/local retirement systems can achieve the 
rate of return on investments projected in the study under the eco- 
nomic conditions outlined is open to question. The potential restrain- 
ing effect on the rate of return of demands to pursue responsible 
c< porate social policy in investing has already been noted. Retire- 
r n systems may nor be able to properly time or switch invest- 
ments to achieve the maximum going rate. Both legal requirements 
as to proper prudent investments and boards of directors wishing to 
approve investments may inhibit prompt action on certain types of 
investments. The time horizon chosen as appropriate for the retire- 
ment system likewise may interfere. If the long-term view of thirty 
years is taken, then investments may be made mainly in bonds to 
capture rates of rc urn over that thirty year period. Short-term rates 
greater than the long-term rate may be overlooked. Volatile rates of 
return will be viewed with suspicion. Retirement systems may have 
different policies with regard to the risk that they are willing to en- 
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dure. Rates of return are apt to differ from the norm assumed, and 
thus the degree to which retirement plans are funded or not for lia- 
bilities may differ. 

In period* of high inflation, more than 5 percent on the CPI, 
retirement systems will prefer short-term to long-term investments 
for the basic reason that investments are not locked into interest 
rates below those now attainable. The prudent long-term view be- 
comes more and more short-term. The appropriate investment policy 
also becomes challenged as the age/sex composition of the retire- 
ment system members changes. Young members may prefer some- 
wha~ greater risk to achieve long-term appreciation in value, whereas 
older members may prefer conservation of capital with a continued 
yield. The younger group mav prefer growth stocks of emerging com- 
panies, whereas the older group prefers utility stocks. How one rec- 
onciles the differing views brought on by inflation or by the future 
time horizon of members that changes as members age is unclear for 
investment policy. A variety of options seems the best alternative. 
The increased choice, however, is liable to decrease the influence on 
professional management of investments. A large portion of the in- 
vestment choice becomes that of the member and thus raises the 
question of whether plan administrators ought not to offer individual 
choice of investments. The next logical step would sc^m to be a 
defined contribution plan rather than a defined benefit plan. 

The broad policy outlines are clear: seek the maximum rate of 
return and keep the retirement ^ stem rully financed for potential 
liabilities. Which investments a retirement system should pursue and 
the degree to which corporate social policy should affect investments 
are less clear. Still less clear is whether the general public or members 
of retirement systems should have final say on investment policy. 
When pursuit of investment policy decreases the rate of return, 
should taxpayers or members through their contribution provide the 
loss? The future appears to contain many instances where social pol- 
icy rather than the rate of return ir ~v become the central question. 

Inflation and Retirement Plans 

Inflation affects benefit level, required contributions by both govern- 
ments and members, rate of return on investments and salary in- 
creases. Social Security provides for benefits to increase with the 
changes in the CPI. Some states follow this method; other states 
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have a flat allowance (for example, 2 percent a year), fo r inflation. 
The latter method permits better planning of future costs thr.n does 
the former. When the CPI is useu, future costs are beyond che con- 
trol of the retirement system. Funding is based on an historical aver- 
age of, for example, 3 percen As long as the CPI remains at or 
below that level, funding is adequate. An occasional rise ibove the 
level is manageable as long as there are periods below tLc turned 
long-term increase in CPI. Several years in succession or a long period 
of time above the assumed change in CPI creates funding problems. 
State/local retirement systems generally have these problems of fund- 
ing because most public systems provide some measure of protection 
to members against increases in CPI or inflation. 

Once again, the policy choice is clear: Retirees need some prorec- 
ion against inflation. Neither adjustment of benefits based on CPI 
nor a constant percentage solves the inflation problems of eith *r the 
rerree or the retirement system caused. Protecting the retiree from 
inflation means that the retirement system has uncertain funding. 
Providing certainty in funding by allowing a constant percentage 
increase in benefits means that the retiree is not protected from in- 
flation. Having experienced relatively stable prices in z 1960s and 
1980s but double-digit inflation in the 1970s, members of retirement 
systems may have conflicting desires as to the worth of inflation 
protection. Unlimited in jases to match increases in CPI of che 
1970s may be too costly. Matched increases in CPI capped at ap- 
proximately 3 percent may not be significantly better than a con- 
stant increase, which would be less costly to fund and n*ure accept- 
able during times like the 1960s or 1980s. Protection of retirees from 
lost purchasing power due to inflation does not have the same appeal 
today as it did in the 1960s. Only the future can indicate if the im- 
portance of otecting retirees from inflation will increase or de- 
crease. Social Security payments, indexed to CPI as maximum cred- 
itable earnings under Social Security rise to a higher percentage of 
final salary, can decrease the importance of other retirement plans' 
being fully indexed. 



Ratio of Dependent Aged to Working Population 

The ratio of working population to retired dependent population will 
decrease from three workers for each retired person today to two 
workers for each retired persons in the twenty-first century. There- 
to 
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fore, if resources were shared equally among the total population of 
wc rkers and retirees, today workers could keep three-fourths of pro- 
duction while they will u e able to keep only two-third of production 
in the twenty-first cen^_y. Which worke r s make the sacrifice for the 
retirees or the distribution of the burden of retirement can depend 
on the method of financing whether pay-as-you-go from taxes on 
earnings in Sociwi Security or return on investments in funded re- 
tirement plans. The increased portion of economic goods claimed by 
the retirees may change the attitude of society toward benefit level 
needed by retirees. 

SUMMARY 

The major policy issues for retirement " stems seem clear when 
viewed apart from a retirement system and its members, but these 
issues are not clear when viewed from the standpoint of the retire- 
ment system and its members, The major ques Ion is whether policy 
will be made in the narrow context of retirement systems and then 
members or in the broader social and economic context. 

Means to achieve policy imperatives are less clear than the goals. 
A shift froi*i defined benefit plans to defined contribution plans 
seems the route to solve vesting, portability, investment policy, infla- 
tion, and equity concerns of members, If there is a shift co defined 
contribution plans, then the future will be a dramatic change from 
the present and past. Yet such a change seems to address the many 
challenges of the present. A defined contribution plan appears to 
solve the patchwork benefits available within a state to persons em- 
ployed in the same profession; such a plan would also assist local 
school systems, which are employers that could have a greater voice 
than now in retirement plan operation, especially if states shift more 
of the financial burden to localities. 

Five or six plans or benefit formulas for teachers may exist within 
a given state. Sometimes, the retirement plan has a new name; often, 
the options within ?. single plan are increased. Recently hired em- 
ployees may usually join only the latest plan. A* the time of adop- 
tion of the new plan and sometimes later, employees can choose be- 
tween their present coverage and the new pUn. Sometimes the choice 
for present employees is between variations of the old plan. That 
choice may be between (1) retaining the old plan and benefit level 
for a higher employee contribution rate than the present contribu- 
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tion rate ?nd (2) ? new plan and lower benefit formula with the same 
contribution rate ^s in the past. The employer contribution rate may 
vary among plans; the varied plans may affect employer policy with 
regard to hiring, compensating, and retaining employees. The local 
school system as employer, however, often has little input into thv. 
decisions of the retirement plan because these decisions are affected 
by retirement administrators and retirement system members. De- 
fined contribution plans could provide local school systems control 
over funding requirements. 

The percentage of salary under the defined contribution plan pro- 
vided by the employer can become the maximum provided under a 
defined benefit plan because the employee is requi: j to provide the 
funds necessary beyond the employer paid percencage of salary in a 
defined contribution plan. Alternately, benefit levels can be lowered 
to match the funds available at present contribution rates. These 
choices and others mark the uncertain future of retirement plans and 
their funding. Unwieldy costs, too generous benefits, employee and 
employer share of cost, investment policy, and the question of who 
should bear the burden of inflation are all policy questions that are 
most Iikelj to be solved by forces external to retirement systems and 
their members. The greatest uncertainty is the extent to which re- 
tirement system members will be part of the policy debate. Members 
of retirement systems will need to voice their concerns mere and 
more to the public at large. 
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TEACHER SALARIES 
Progress over the Decade 



Richard G. Salrr n 



Many contend that the quality of public education should not be 
determined by the salaries paid professional personnel. Because most 
statistical studies have reported only tenuous relationships between 
teacher compensation and pupil achievement, the use of teacher 
salary data for interstate or interdistrict comparisons is felt to be an 
inappropriate quality criterion. On the other hand, some people 
advocate additional compensation for professional personnel as the 
only mechanism that can immediately improve the public schools. 
Proponents of this argument often point to occasional state or school 
district increases in pupil achievement scores relative to contiguous 
states or school districts to justify their requests for additional 
teacher compensation. 

Perhaps it is a nv take to argue either end of this continuum. Al- 
though most research studies have failed to identify a strong rela- 
tionship between teacher compensation and various output measures 
of pupil performance, few personnel officers would argue that levels 
of teacher compensation are unrelated to their recruitment efforts. 
It is equally fallacious to contend that small incremental and spas- 
modic changes in pupil achievement can be attributed directly to 
recent increases or decreases in state or school district appropriations. 

The salaries paid professional personnel, however, do indicate the 
economic health of the profession. It generally is agreed that the 
most important determinant in providing an effective educational 
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system is the quality of the classroom teachers, It also is generally 
true that in our society a person's status in tue community is deter- 
mined largely by accumulated wealth or level of income generated. 
Anticipated financial compensation is one of several factors that are 
considered by people who confront career choice decisions. Research 
studies hav- documented that the teaching profession recruits per- 
sonnel froru lie lowest academic quartile and thai* the highest per- 
centage of teachers who abandon the profession come from the ranks 
of those with the greatest level of academic skill. Even within the 
teaching profession, long-term financial benefits accrue to classroom 
teachers who leave their classrooms fo" administrative or supervisory 
positions (Barker 1987). 

Many of the recent national, regional, and state studies of public 
education predict that current levels of teacher compensation may 
prove inadequate to attract and retain sufficient numbers of high- 
quality teachers in the future (National Commission on Excellence in 
Education 1983). This chapter describes how the nation and its geo- 
graphical regions have responded to the demands for increases *n sal- 
aries for public school teachers during the recent era of public school 
reform, 1976-77 to 1986-87. The claries of teachers were adjusted 
through use of the Consumer Price Index (CPI) in order to neutralize 
the effects of inflation. Salaries paid to teachers were contrasted with 
the salaries paid to those in other professions for the purpose of de- 
termining whether relative changes have occurred. 



CLASSROOM TEACHER SALARIES: 
CURRENT DOLLAR TRENDS 

As is shown in Table 11-1, the national average annual salaries paid 
classroom teachers rose from $13,357 in 1976-77 to $26,704 in 
1986-87, yielding a total increase of $13,347. Increases in average 
annual salaries paid classroom *eachers ranged from a low of $834 
in 1978-79 to a high of $1,678 in 1984-85. Annual percentage in- 
creases ranged from 5.9 percent for 1978-79 and 1986-87 to 10.5 
percent in 1980-81, From 1976-77 to 1986-87, the average salaries 
paid classroom teachers Increased 100 percent (NEA 1978, 1987), 

Table 11-2 displays similar classroom teacher salary data for the 
eight geographical regions of the United States. The relative rankings 
among uic eight geographical regions changed little from 1976-77 
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Table 11-1 . Average Annual Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers School Yea-s 
1976-77 to 1986-87. 



School Year 


Average Annual 
Classroom Teache 
Salary 


Dollar Increase 


% Inc/ease 


1976-77 


$13,357 







1977-78 


14,198 


$ 841 


6.3 


1978-79 


15,032 


834 


5.9 


1979-80 


15,970 


938 


6.2 


1980-81 


17,644 


1,674 


10.5 


1981-82 


19,274 


1,630 


9.2 


1982-83 


20,693 


1,419 


7.4 


1983-84 


21,917 


1,224 


5.9 


1984-85 


23,595 


1,678 


7.7 


1985-86 


25,206 


1,611 


6.8 


1986-87 


26,704 


1,498 


5.9 


1977-87 




13,347 


100.0 



Sources: National Eduction Association (1978, 1987). 



Table 11-2. Average Annual Classroom Teacher Salaries for the Eight 
Geographical Regions and U : ted States, 1976-77 to 1986-87, 



Average Annual 
Classrcom Teacher 
Salary 



Geographical A rea 


1976-77 


1986-87 


Dollar 
Increase 


% 

Increase 


New England 


$13,403 


$27,154 


$13,751 


102.6 


Mideast 


15,338 


30,198 


14,860 


96.9 


Southeast 


11,122 


23,100 


11,978 


107.7 


Great Lakes 


14,006 


28,139 


14,133 


100.9 


Plains 


12,119 


24,207 


12,088 


99.7 


Southwest 


11,582 


24,894 


13,312 


114.9 


Rocky Mountains 


1 2,480 


25,158 


12,678 


101.6 


Far West 


15,743 


30,236 


14, 493 


92.1 


United States 


13,357 


26,704 


13,347 


99.9 



^Sources: National Education Association (1978, 1987), 
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to 1986-87. Only the geographical regions of the Plains and South- 
west showed any movement, with P!?ins moving from sixth to sev- 
enth place and Southwest moving from seventh to sixth place. The 
Far West recorded the highest average annual salaries for classroom 
teacher for both 1976-77 and 1986-87-$15,743 and $30,236, re- 
spectively. The Southeast had the dubious distinction of registering 
the lowest average annual classroom teacher salaries for both years- 
Si 1,122 and $23,100, respectively. The largest increase in average 
annual classroom teacher salaries was made by the Mideast, which 
registered an increase of $14,860. The smallest increase was made by 
the Southeast with an increase of $11,978. However, the largest per- 
centage gain in average annual classroom teacher salaries was made 
by the Southwest, which showed an increase of 114.9 percent. The 
smallest increase, 92.1 percent, was made by the Far West. There is 
evidence that some progress is being made in reducing the range in 
average salaries paid classroom teachers among the eight geographical 
< ons. In 1976-77 the ratio of high to Vw average annual class- 
room teacher salaries among the eight regions was 1.4 to 1, and by 
1986-87 the ratio had fallen to 1.3 to 1. Nevertheless, the range in 
average annual salaries paid classroom teachers remained nearly con- 
stant among the fifty states during the ele >?n-year period. In 1976- 
77 the ratio in average annual salaries paid classroom teachers be- 
tween Alaska, the state with the highest average annual salary, and 
Mississippi, the state with the lowest average annual salary, was 2.2 
to 1. In 1986-87 the ratio between Alaska, again the state with the 
highest average annual salaries for classroom teachers, and Scuth 
Dakota, the state with the lowest average annual s? 1 dries, had in- 
creased to 2.3 to 1 (NEA 1978, 1987). 

Displayed in Table 11-3 are the five highct and five lowest states 
ranked by annual average salaries paid classroom teachers for both 
1976-77 and 1986-87. There is considerable consistency among 
states regarding the level of salary funding provided the classroom 
teachers. Four of .he five highest-ranked states in 1976-77 also were 
ranked among the five highest in 1986-87. Similar consistency was 
shown among the five lowest-ranked states: Three of the five lowest- 
ranked states in 1976-77 repeated among the fir. lowest-ranked 
states in 1986-87. A Pearson product-moment coefficient of correla- 
tion ~ween 1976-77 and 1986-07 average annual salar'js of class- 
room teachers for the fifty states yielded an r = ,93, significant at 
p > .01. 
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Table 11-3. The Five Highest- and J "west-Ranked States Regarding Annual 
Average Salaries Paid Classroom Tea «;rs, 1976-77 and 1986-87. 



School Year 



1976-77 1986-87 



Rank 


State 


A verage Salary 


State 


A verage Salary 


1 


Alaska 


$20,878 


Alaska 


$43,970 


2 


New York 


17,150 


New York 


32,620 


3 


California 


16.317 


Michigan 


31,500 


4 


Michigan 


16,216 


California 


31,170 


5 


Washington 


14,921 


Rhode Island 


31,079 


46 


South Carolina 


10,507 


Louisiana 


21,280 


47 


New Hampshire 


10,250 


Maine 


21,257 


48 


South Dakota 


1 0,183 


Arkansas 


19,951 


49 


Arkansas 


9,733 


Mississippi 


19,575 


50 


Mississippi 


9,399 


South Dakota 


18,781 



Sources: National Education Association (1978, 1987). 



CLASSROOM TEACHER SALARIES: 
ADJUSTED FOR INFLATION 

In Table 11-4 arc annual average salaries paid to classroom teachers 
from 1976-77 through 1986-87, adjusted for price inflation through 
use of the CPI. When price inflation is taken into consideration, rhe 
real gain in average annual salaries paid classroom teachers is modest 
during the period. In fact, from 1976-77 to 1980-81 classroom 
teachers actually experienced a decline in purchasing power, they 
lost a total of $1,476 or 11.05 percent in real dollars. In 1981-82 
and continuing through 1986-87, however, classroom teasers saw 
their average annual salaries increase faster than the costs of infla- 
tion. Over the eleven-year period 1976-77 to 1986-87 the average 
annual salaries paid to classroom teachers have increased from 
$13,357 to $14,152, representing a > increase of $795, or a 5.95 per- 
cent gain in real dollars (NEA 1978, 1987). 

In Table 11-5 the average annual salaries paid classroom teachers 
for 1976-/7 and 1986-87 are listed uy geographical region. Among 
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Table 1 1 -4. Average Annual Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers, Adjusted for 
Price Inflation, 1976-77 to 1986-87. 





C tirront A i/pr/ifip 
\*ui f cut r\ vci wye 


Rpni A vp rod p 


RpqI Increase 




ocnooi t :ur 


A nnit/if ^fllflr\f 
rxftltuui •juuji y 


A nniinl Snforv 


or [^pcrpQ^p 


96 Chance 


1 Q76-77 


$13 357 


$13,357 






1977-78 


14J98 


13,282 


($75) 


-0.56 


1978-79 


15,032 


12,732 


(500) 


-3.76 


1Q7Q ftft 


1 5 Q70 


11 963 


(819) 


-6.41 


1980-81 


17,644 


11,881 


(82) 


-0.69 


1981-82 


19,274 


12,024 


143 


1.20 


1982-83 


20,693 


12,451 


427 


3.55 


1983-84 


21,917 


12,683 


232 


1.86 


1984-85 


23,595 


13,160 


All 


3.76 


1985-«6 


25,206 


13,706 


546 


4.15 


1986-87 


26,704 


14,152 


446 


3.25 


1977-87 






795 


5.95 



Sources: National Education Association (1978, 1987). 

Note. Real average annual salaries of classroom teachers adjusted to 1976-77 dollars 
based on the Consumer Price Index. 



the eight geographical regions, the Southwest showed the largest in- 
crease, both in total real dollars and percentage increase, with a real 
increase of $1,610, or a 13.9 percent gain. The Far West experienced 
the smallest increase in real dollars, with a gain of only $280, or a 
1.78 percent increase. Despite recording the smallest increase among 
the eight geographical regions, the Far West continued to lead the 
nation in regard to average annual salaries paid classroom teachers 
(NEA 1978, 1987). 



CLASSROOM TEACHER SALARIES: CONTRASTED 
WITH OTHER C.XUPATIONS 

Historically, the average annual salaries paid to classroom teachers 
have not compared favorably with salaries paid those in other profes- 
sional occupations. Despite the recent attention given by numerous 
public school reform effoits to the chronically low salaries paid to 
classroom teachers, the relationship between the salaries paid class- 
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Table 11-5. Average Annual Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers, Adjusted for 
Price Inflation, by Geographical Region, 1976-77 to 1986-87. 



A verage A nnual Classroom 
Teacher Salary 



Geographical 


Current 


Current 


Real 


Dollar 




Region 


197C- 77 


J9S6-87 


J 98 f -87 


1 lILrf CC/JC 


70 1 nLfCUac 


New England 


$13,403 


$27,154 


$14,390 


$ 987 


7.36 


Mideast 


15,338 


30,198 


1 6,003 


•565 


4.34 


Southeast 


11,122 


23,100 


12,241 


1,119 


10.07 


Great Lakes 


14,006 


28,139 


14,912 


906 


6.47 


Plains 


12,119 


24,207 


12,828 


709 


5.85 


Southwest 


11,582 


24,894 


13,192 


1 f i e\ 
1 ,U 1 U 


13.90 


Rocky Mountains 


12,480 


25,158 


13,332 


852 


6.83 


Far West 


15,743 


30,236 


16,023 


280 


1.78 


United St; <.es 


13,357 


26,704 


14, ,52 


795 


5.95 



Sources: National Education Association (1978, 1987). 

Note: Real average annual salaries of classroom teachers adjusted to 1970-77 dollars 
based on the Consumer Price Index. 



room teachers and those in other professional groups has remained 
constant. Table 11-6 lists the average annual salaries for classroom 
teachers contrasted with average annual salaries paid members of 
several c her professional and technical occupations for selected 
years, 1977-78 to 1985-86. It is difficult for several reasons to 
equate salaries paid to classroom teachers with the salaries paid other 
occupations: diversity of technical skills, dissimilar .7 of contractual 
conditions, anJ varying Jengths of work years. Nevertheless, it is ap- 
propriate to examine the salary positions that classroom teachers 
have experienced relative to the salaries of selected occupations over 
a period of years. According to Table 11-6, in V. 7 7-78 classroom 
teachers ranked last among the professional occupations and slightly 
above th. technical occupations. The ratio between the average an- 
nual salaries paid the combined selected occupations and the average 
annual salaries naid classroom teachers was 1.5 to 1. By 1979-80 
classroom teac. ;rs again ranked last among the professional occupa- 
tions and approximately midpoint among the technical occupations. 
The ratio between the average annual salaries paid the combined 
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Table 11-6. Average Annual Salaries f or Classroom Teachers Contrasted 
with Average Annual Salaries for Sek :tcd Occupations, Selected Years, 
1978 to 1986. 



Years 



Occupations 


1977-78 


1979-80 


1981-82 


1983-84 


1985-85 



Professional 












Accountants 1 1 1 


$18,115 


$21,299 


$25,673 


$28,721 


£31,143 


Auditors III 


18,756 


22,026 


26,502 


30,209 


32,121 


Attorneys IV 


33,547 


40,864 


49,818 


55,462 


63,933 


Buyers III 


19,590 


22,904 


T7,424 


30,610 


33,580 


Chemists 


28,494 


33,793 


40,207 


45,614 


50,678 


Fnoinpprc \/ 
UliglllCCIa V 


98 001 


33,141 


40,677 


46,349 


50,769 


Technical 












Engineering 












Technicier^ Ml 


14,062 


16,756 


20,219 


22,351 


23,oyo 


Drafters III 


13,709 


14,308 


17,046 


19,098 


20,201 


Computers 












Operators IV 


13,73/ 


16,050 


19,325 


23,107 


24,550 


Selected Occuoa- 












tional Average 


21,259 


25,278 


30,97? 


35,514 


38,626 


Classroom Teachers 


14,198 


15,970 


19,274 


21,917 


25,206 


Ratio (selected occu* 












pational average to 












classroom teacher 












average) 


1.5:1 


1.6:1 


1.6:1 


1.6:1 


1.5:1 



Sources. National Education Association (1987); U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau uf 
Labor Statistics (1978, 1980, 1984, !986). 



selected occupations and the average annual salaries paid classroom 
teachers had increased to 1.6 to 1. The paitern established in 1979- 
80 persisted until 1985-86. In 1985-86 the average annual salaries 
paid classroom teachers slightly exceeded tiie average annual salaries 
paid the tecbr ; cal occupations, however, the salaries paid classrocm 
teachers still ranged last among professional occupations (NEA 1978, 
1987, U.S. Dep^tment of Labor K78, 1980, 1982, 1984, 1986). 
In essence, despite considerable rhetoric indicating the need for in- 
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creased status and financial remuneration for classroom teachers, 
little relative change Las occurred in the fiscal priority assigned to 
classroom teachers by society. 



CLASSROOM TEACHERS SALARiES: 
FISCAL EFFORT GENERATED 

Displayed in Table 11-7 by geographic^ region and the nation are 
current expenditure percentages of personal income, percentages of 
salaries paid classroom teachers of current expenditure, and percent- 
ages salaries paid classroom teachers of personal income for 1976-77 
and 1986-87. Current expenditures of public elementary aud sec- 
ondary education calculated as percentages of personal income of 
states, regions, or the nation are often used as measures of fiscal 
effort generated for the current operation of public schools. As is 
evident by an examination of Table 1 1-", the fiscal effort for c ,ent 



Table 11-7. Percentage of Current Expenditures of Personal Income, Per- 
centage of Salaries Paid Classroom Teacher:, of Current Expenditures, and 
Percentage of Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers ot Personal Income, by Geo- 
graphic Region, 1976-77 and 1986-8 7 . 



% % % 

Cur. Exp. Class. Tchr. 'al. Class. Tchr. Sal. 

of Per. Inc. of Cur. Exp. of Per. Inc. 

Geographic 



Region 


1977 


1987 


1977 


1987 


1977 


7957 


New England 


5.1 


3.9 


45.3 


42.0 


2.3 


1.6 


Mideast 


5.2 


4.5 


42 .4 


38.1 


2.2 


1.7 


Southeast 


4.3 


4.1 


47.1 


42.0 


2.0 


1.7 


Great Lakes 


4.7 


4.2 


45.3 


42.5 


2.1 


1.8 


Plains 


4.8 


4.1 


46.2 


43.5 


2.2 


1.8 


Southwest 


4.2 


4.4 


53.2 


45.5 


2.2 


2.0 


Rocky Mountains 


5.2 


5.0 


45.4 


39.9 


2.4 


2.0 


Far West 


4.6 


3.8 


43.5 


36.6 


2.0 


1.4 


United States 


4.7 


4.2 


45.4 


40.8 


2.1 


1.7 



Sources: National Education Association (1978, 198/);, U.S. Department 01 ;ommerce, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis (1 977, 1 987). 
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operation generated by all geographical regions and the nation de- 
clined from 1976-77 to 19*6-87. All geographical regions experi- 
enced a decline in fiscal effort generated for current operation, rang- 
ing from a decline of 1.2 percentage points for New England to .2 
percentage points for Southeast. The nation as a whole experienced 
a decline in fiscal effort from 4.7 to 4.2 percent, a decline of .5 per- 
centage poh ^ (NEA 1978, 1987: U.S. Department of Commerce 
1977, 1987). 

Concurrently, salaries paid classroom teachers calculated as per- 
centages of current expenditures of public elementary and secondary 
education also declined from 1976-77 to 1986-87. All geographical 
regions and the nation experienced this shift in expenditure pattern, 
with a decline of 7.7 percentage point? for the Southwest to 2.7 per- 
centage points for the Plains. For the entire nation 45.4 percent of 
current expenditures was allocated for salaries aid classroom teach- 
ers in 19 7 6-77. In 1986-87, 40.8 percent <. current expenditures 
was allocated for salaries paid classroom teachers, a decline of 4.6 
percentage points (NEA 1978, 1987). 

In addition to the decline in fiscal effort made to fund curren 
expenditures of public elementary and secondary education, there 
was also a noticeable decline in the fiscal effort made to fund the sal- 
aries of classroom teachers from 1976-77 to 1986-87. In 1976-77 
the highest fiscal effort for salaries of classroom teachers, 2.4 per- 
cent, was generated by the Rocky Mountains region, and the lowest 
fiscal effort, 2.0 percent, was recorded by the Southeast and the Far 
West regions. The nation recorded a fiscal effort for salaries of class- 
room teachers of 2.1 percent in 1976-77. Py 1986-87 the average 
fiscal effort generated by the nation for salaries paid classroom teach- 
ers had fallen to 1.7 per^ nt, a decline of .4 peicentage points. 
Among the eight geographical regions, the highest fiscal efforts for 
salaries of classroom teachers, 2.0 percent, were recorded by the 
Southwest and Rocky Mountains regions. The lowest fiscal effort 
made for salaries of cLssroom teachers in 1986-87, 1.4 percent, was 
registered by the Far West region (NEA 1978, 1987; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 1977, 1987). 

Throughout the period 1976-77 to 1986-87, the Rocky Moun- 
tains region recorded the highest fiscal effort for funding current 
expenditures of public elementary and secondary education and for 
funding salaries of classroom teacl ers. Considerable relative mprove- 
ment in fiscal effort made for funding current expenditures ai * sal- 
aries of classroom teachers *vas made by the Southwest region during 
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the eleven-year period. At the other end of the continuum, the Far 
West region reduced its relative fiscal effort to fund current expendi- 
tures and salaries of classroom teachers from 1976-77 to 1986-87, 
ranking last among the eight geographical regions. Additionally, a 
considerable relative decline in fiscal effort made both for t/ndirg 
current expenditures and for funding claries of classroom teachers 
was apparent for the New England region over the eleven-year period 
(NEA 1978, 1987; U.S. Department of Comn. .e 1977, 1987). 



SUMMARY AND OBStRVATIONS 

From 1976-77 to 1986-87 the average ar.nual salaries paid class- 
room teachers approximately doubled. Unfortunately, classroom 
teachers, similar to most occupations, lost most of their salary in- 
creases to price inflation. When price inflation was tLken into consid- 
eration through use of aie CPI, the real increase was a modest $795, 
or 5 75 percent. Although the range in average annual salaries paid 
classroom teachers among the eight geographical regions declined 
slightly during the eleven-year period, the range between the states 
at the extreme ends of the salary continuum remained constant 

The average annual salaries paid classroom teachers have increased 
significantly over the period 1976-77 to 1986-87, but salaries of 
other occupations also have increased proportionally. The fiscal posi- 
tion occupied by classroom teachers relative to other occupational 
groups, both professional and technical, has remained virtually un- 
changed during the eleven-year period. In 1977-78 the ratio between 
average annual salaries of selected occupational groups and the aver- 
age annual salaries of classroom teachers was 1.5 to 1, precisely the 
ratio derived for 1985-86. A case could also be made that the aver- 
age annual salaries paid to classroom teachers are more comparable 
with salaries paid to technical occupational groups thar with those 
paid the profe*sion^l occupational groups. 

Despite the consideiable attention given to public elementary and 
secondary education during the past decade and the generally ob- 
served nec 1 for society to inrrease the salaries of classroom teachers, 
the fiscal effort generated by the nation for both current expendi- 
tures and salaries of classroom teacheis declined from 1976-77 to 
1^86-87. Concurrent with the decline in fiscal effort to fund the sal- 
aries of classroom teachers has been the decline in the percentage of 
current expenditures allocated to the salaries of classroom teachers. 
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The decline in fiscal effort for current expenditures and salaries of 
classroom teachers and the expenditure pattern shift away from 
teacher salaries has been apparent in most states and all geographical 
regions. 

During the past decade many state legislatures anc? local school 
boards have been conscientious in their attempts to increase dramati- 
cally the salaries they pay their classroom teachers and other school 
personnel. However, ample evidence exi:^, as discussed above, that 
little progress has been achieved. Why has there been little :eal gain 
in increasing the average annual salaries paid classroom teachers or 
in reducing the salary distance between classroon, teachers and other 
occupational groups? There is no imple answer to this complex 
question. Reasons for not making bett t gains in raising the salaries 
of classroom "eachers vary across sti te. and school districts through 
out the country. 

During the period 1976-77 to 1986-87, some states and school 
districts experienced enormous fiscal stress, which virtually prohib- 
ited them from increasing significantly the salaries of public employ- 
ees. Although the economic climate improved for ^iost of the coun- 
try during the latter years of the analysis, several states, mo. notice- 
ably *he oil-dependent states, were still encountering significant fis- 
cal difficulties. Simultaneously, the federal government, faced with 
mounting budget deficits, began transferring greater fiscal responsi- 
bility to the states. Co. petition among various state governmental 
agencies for fiscal resources became more pronounced as health, wel- 
fare, transportation, and other state agencies struggled to meet their 
commitments. 

The size of the pub ,; c education establishment also made it diffi- 
cult for states to increase dramatically the salaries of public school 
personnel. Public elementary and secondary education usually is the 
largest single agency funded by stat* and local governments. The 
weight of employee numbers has resulted in the establishment of 
influential state and national professional organizations. These orga- 
nizations have been more effective in achieving job security and in 
protecting membership reitrement benefits, however, than they have 
been in raising the salaries of classroom teachers significantly. Class- 
room teachers are unable to convince state legislatures and local 
school boards to substantially increase their salaries rests partially 
because the public perceives the professional organizations to be in- 
transigent. For example, alternatives to the single sMary schedule, 
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such as merit pay, career ladders, and differentiated staffing, are per- 
ceived by legislatures and local school boards to be an anathema to 
most professional organizations. Those persons already opposed to 
additional resource allocation to public elementary schools often 
join forces with peisons frustrated by the reluctance of professional 
organizations to accept alternatives to the single-salary schedule. 
Such alliances usually have defeated efforts to significantly improve 
the salaries of classroom teachers. 

Without question, the salaries of clarsroom teachers need tc be 
increased significantly in most states of the nation. As the occupa- 
ronal choices of women broaden, public elementary and secondary 
education are deprived of a ready supply of qualified classroom 
teacners. Several studies have indicated that a severe shortage of qual- 
ified classroom teachers will exist by 1990 (Feistritzer 1984). If pub- 
lic elementary and secondary educatic i is to attract quality person- 
nel who can provide the level of instructional services that we need 
to remain competitive internationally, tne United States will have to 
make a great fiscal effort. 
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